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THE ARGUMENT. 
The Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis. 


Fe relates, how after his return from the ſhades, he was 
ſent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaſt of the Sirens, 
and by the ſtreight of Scylla and Charybdis: the man- 
ner in which he eſcaped thoſe dangers : how being caf? 
en the iſland Trinaeria, his companions defray . 
ed the oxen of the ſun: the vengeance that follows- 

ed; how all periſhed by ſhipwreck except himſelf, aubs 
ſwimming on the maſt of the ſhib, arrived on the iland 
of Calypſo. With which his narration cencludes. 


HUS ofer the rolling ſurge this veſſel flies, 
| | Till from the waves th' Eæan hills ariſe, 


Here 


Wie are now drawing to a concluſion of the epiſodic narration 
of the Odyſſey; it may therefore not be unentertaining to ſpeak 
fomething concerning the nature of it, before we diſmiſs it. 

There are two ways of rela ing paſt ſubjects: the one ſimply and 
methodi ally by a plain rehearſal, and this is the province of hiſ- 
tory; the other artificially, where the author makes no a: pt ar- 
ance in perſon, but introduces ſpeakers, and this is the practice of 
epic poetry. By this method the poet brin,s upon the ſlage thoſe 
very perſons who performed the action he repreſents: he makes 
them ſpeak and act ever again the words and actions they ſpoke or 


22 performed 
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Here the gay morn reſides in radiant bow'rs, 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing hours ; 


performed before, and in ſome fort tranſports his auditors to the 
time when, and the places where, the action was done, This me- 
thod is of ſo great uſe, that it prevents the poet from delivering h's 
ſtory ia a plain ſimple way like an hiſtorian, it makes the auditors 
witneſles of it, and the action diſcovers itielf. Thus for inſtance, 
it is not Homer, but Ulyſſes who ſpeaks; the poet is withdrawn, 
and the hero, whoſe tory we hear, is as it werte raiſed from the 
grave, and relates it in perſon to the andience. Ariſtotle obſerves, 
that the epic poem cught to be dramatic, that is active; Homer 
(ſays that author), ought to be eſpecially commended for being the 
only poet who knew axactly wha: to do; be ſpeaks little himſelf, 
but introduces ſome of his perſons, a man or a woman, a god or a 
godd- ſs; and this renders his poem active or dram tic. Narration 
is the very foul that animates the poem, it gives an opportunity to 
the poet to 2dorn it with difeient epiſodes; it has, as it were, the 


whole world for its tage, and gives him liberty to ſearch through * 


the creation for incidents or adventures for the employment of his 
heroes, Thus, for inſtance, he was at liberty to aſcribe the ſeve ; 
ral dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of Polypheme and Antipha- 
tes, to Ulyſies, though that hero had been as unacquainied with 
thoſe dangers, as ZEneas was in reality with Dido; the choice of 
the epiſodes being not cflential, but arbit ary. 

In ſhort, it is from this epiſodic narraticn that the poet could at 
all find room to place theſe epiſodes in the Odyffey. Ariſtotle, I 
confeſs, has ſet no preciſe limits to the time of the action, but the 
critics in general confine it to one campaign; at leaſt, they affirm 
this to be the moſt perfect duration, according to the model of the 
Iliad and Odyſſey, Now this epiſodic narration gives the poet an 
opportunity to relate all that is contained in four books without 
Þreiking in upon the time of the action; for all that we read be- 
tween the eighth book and the thirteenth comprehends only the 
ſpace of one evening; namely, the evening of the thirty third day. 
The poet inſerts all the adventures that happened to Ulyſſ- Sin al- 
moſt ten years from his departu:e from Troy, into the compaſs of 
one evening by way of narration, and ſo maintains the unity both 
of the time and action. 

I ſpeak not of the narration in general; concerning which the 
curious may conſult Beflu, ur Dryden's preface to the tranſlaticn 
of the /Eneis, f 


Here 
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Here Phœbus riſing in th' ætherial way, 5 

Thro' heav'n's bright portals pours the beamy day, 

At once we fix our halſers on the land, 

At once deſcend, and preſs the deſert ſand ; 

There worn and waſted, loſe our cares in ſleep 

To the hoarſe murmurs of the rolling deep. 10 
Soon as the morn reſtor'd the day, we pay'd 

Sepulchral honours to Elpenor's ſhade. 

Now by the ax the ruſhing foreſt bends, - 

And the huge pile along the ſhore aſcends, - 

Around we ſtand a melancholy train, 15 

And a loud groan re- echoes from the main; 

Fierce o'er the pyre, by fanning breezes ſpread, 

The hungry flame devours the ſilent dead. 

A riſing tomb, the filent dead to grace, 

Faſt by the roarings of the main we place; 2S- - 

The riſing tomb a lofty column bore, 

And high above it roſe the tap'ring oar, 
Meantime the * goddeſs. our return ſurvey'd 

From the pale ghoſts, and hell's tremendous ſhade. 

Swift ſhe deſcends : a train of nymphs divine 283 

Bear the rich viands and the gen'rons wine: 

In act to ſpeak the * pow'r of magic ſtands, 

And graceful thus accoſts the liſt'ning bands. 
O ſons of woe ! decreed by adverſe fates 

Alive to paſs thro' hell's eternal gates! 30 

All, ſoon or late, are doom'd that path to tread; 

More wretched you! twice number'd with the dead! 

This day adjourn your cares; exalt your ſouls, 

Indulge the taſte, and drain the ſparkling bowls : 

And when the morn unveils her ſaffron ray, 38 

Spread your broad fails, and plough the liquid way; 

Lo I this night, your faithful guide, explain 

Your woes by land, your dangers on the main, - 


9 Circe, 


K The 
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The goddeſs ſpoke ; in feaſts we waſte the day, 


Till Phœbus downward plunge'd bis burning ray; 40 


Then fable night aſcends, and balmy reſt 
Seals ev'ry eye, and calms the troubled breaſt, 
Then curious ſhe commands me to relate 

The dreadful ſcenes of Pluto's dreary ſtate, 

She ſat in filence while the tale I tell, 

The wond'rous viſions, and th: laws of hell. 
Then thus: The lot of man the gods diſpoſe; 
Theſe ills are paſt; now hear thy future woes, 
O prince attend ! ſome fav'ring pow'r be kind, 
And print th' important ſtory oa thy mind ! 


Their ſung is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe, 
Unbleſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay 

Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay; 

No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspriag, or his beaatious wife ! 
In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whitten all the ground; 
The ground polluted flats with human gore, 
And human carnaye taints the dreadful ſhore, 


Ver. 57. Around 
Lie buman bones, that wwhiten all the ground. 

There is a great ſimilitude between this pa lage and the words of 
Solomon in the Proverbs, where there is a moſt beamtiful deſerip- 
tion of an harlot, in the eighth and nin'h chapters, 

<« I beheld among the ſimple ones, I diſcerned among the youths, 
« a young man void of underſtanding; and behold there met him 
« a woman with the attire of an harlot, and ſubtle of heart, &c. 
« With her much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſe him to yield, ſhe forced 
« him with the flattering of her lips; he goeth after her ſtraight- 
„% way, as an ox goeth to the ſlaughter, but he knoweth not that 
« the dead are there, and her gucſts are in the depths of hell.“ 

This may ſcrve for a comment up -n Homer, and it is an inſtance, 
that without any violence the nature of harlots may be concealed 
under the fables of the Sirens, 


Fly 


45 


30 


Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the ſeas; 


55 


60 


% 
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Fly ſwift the dang'rous coaſt ; let ev'ry ear 

Be ſtopp'd againſt the ſong ! 'tis death hear! 

Firm to the malt with chains thyſelf be bound, 

Nor truſt thy virtue to th' enchanting ſound, 

If mad with tranſport, freedom thou demand, 65 


Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain'd, and added band to band, 


Theſe ſeas o'erpais'd, be wiſe ! but I refrain 

To mark diſtin& thy voyage o'er the main: 

New horrours riſe! let prudence be thy guide, 

And guard thy various paſſage thro' the tide, 70 
High o'er the main two rocks exalt their brow, 


The boiling billows thund'ring roll below; 


Thro' 


Ver. 71. Higb o'er the mai n t209 rocks ] There is und ubt- 
edly a great amplification in the- deſcription of Scylla and Chary b- 
dis; it may not therefore be unneceſſary to lay before the reader, 
what is truth, and what fiction. 

Thucydides, lib. iv. thus deſciibes it, “ This ſtreight is the 
« ſea that flows between Rhegium and Meſſenè, where at the 
narroweſt diſtance, Sicily is divided from the continent ; and 
ce this is that part of the ſea which Ulyſſes is ſaid to have paſſca, 
and it is called Charybdis : this ſca, by reaſon of the ſtreights, 
% and the concourſe of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian ſeas breaking 
« violently into it, and there railing great commotions, is with 
te good reaſon called xaAtTn, or deftruQiive,” Cuarybdis ſtands 
on the coaſt of Sicily; Scylla on the coaſt of Italy. 

Mr, Sandys examined theſe rocks and ſeas with a particular view 
to the deſcriptions of the poets : ſpeaking of Charybdis, he writes, 
© When the winds begin io ruffle, eſpecially from the ſouth, it 
«© forthwith runs round with violent eddies, fo that many veſſels 
« miſcarry by it. The ſtream through the ſtreight runs toward the 
« Tonian, and part of it ſets into the haven, which, turning a- 
« bout, and meeting with other ſtreams, makes ſo violent an en- 


% counter, that ſhips are glad to prevent the danger by coming to 


“ an anchor, Scylla, adds he, is ſeated in the midit of a bay, up- 
& on the neck of a narrow mount. in, which thruſts itſelf into the 
s ſea, having at the uppermoſt end a feep high rock, ſo celebrat- 
« ed by the poets, and hyperbolically deſcribed by Homer as inac- 
« ceifible, The tables are indeed well fitted to the place, there 

„ being 


— 
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Thro' the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam'd erratic by the gods above, 


No 


te being divers little ſharp rocks at the foot of the greater: theſe 
« are the dogs that are ſaid to bark there; the waters by their re- 
« percuſſion from them make a noiſe like the barking of dogs; 
« ane the reaſon why Scylla is ſaid to devour the fiſhes, as Homer 
« expreſ]:s it, 


t When ſtung with hu ger ſhe embroils the flood, 
© The ſea dog and the dolphin are her food; 

« She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

« And all the monſters of the wat'ry way, 


The reaſon of this is, becauſe theſe rocks are frequented by 
“% lamprons, and greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the 
% drowned. But Scylla is now without danger, the current not 
« ſetting upon it; and I much wonder at the proverb, 


& Tncidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,” 


ec when they land twelve miles diſtant : I rather conjeAure, adds 


*“ he, that there has been more than one Charybdis, occaGoned by 


it the recoiling ſtreams: as there is one between the ſouth end of 
« this bay of Scylla and the oppoſite point of Sicily ; there the 
« waves juiling made a violent eddy, which when the winds are 
rough, more than threaten deſtruction to ſhips, ay I have heard 
« from the Scyllians, when ſeeking perhaps to avoid the then 
& more impetuous turning, they have been driven by weather up- 
„ on the not far diſtant Scylla.“ 

Strabo (as Euſtarhius remarks), ſpeaking of the Leontines, "wi 
that they were an unhoſpitable people, Cyclopeans, and Læſtri- 
gons : and adds, that Scylla and Charybdis were inhabited by rob- 
bers and murderers, From the terrible ſituation of thoſe rocks, 
and the murders and depredations of the robbers, theſe fictions 


might ariſe : they might murder ſix of the companions of Ulyſſes, 


and throw them into the ſea from Scylla, which may be expreſſed 
in their being ſaid to be ſwallowed up by that monſter. 

Bochart judges that the names of Scylla and Charybdis are of 
Phenician extract, the one derived from Sool, which ſignifies loſs 
and ruin, the other from Chorobdam, which 1888 the abyſs of 
deſtruction. 

It is highly probable that theſe rocks were more dangerous for- 

merly 
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No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing, 75 
That bears ambroſia to th ætherial king. 

Shuns the dire rocks: in vain ſhe cuts the ſkies, 

The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as ſhe flies; 

Not the fleet bark, when proſp'rous breezes play, 
Ploughs o'er that roaring ſurge its deſperate way; 80 
O'erwhelm'd it ſinks : while round a ſmoke expires, 
And the waves flaſhing ſeem to burn with fires, 
Scarce the fam'd Argo paſs'd theſe raging floods, 
The ſacred Argo, fill'd with demigods ! 


merly than at theſe times, the violence of the waters may not only 
have enlarged their ch:nnel by time, but by throwing up banks 
and ſands, have d:veited their courſe from bearing upon theſe rocks 
with he ſame violence as anciently ; add to this, that men by art 
may have contributed to ren ſer theſe ſeas more fate, being plac s 
of reat reſort and navigation, Beſides, ihe unſkiilfuinefmot he 
ancients in ſea-aftairs, and the ſmallneſs nd form of their ve (els, 
might :ender thoſe ſcas very dangerous to them, which are fate to 
modern navigators, 


Ver. 74. Hence nam d erratic=— |] It will reconcile the reader in 
, ſome meaſure to the boldneis of thele fiftio'is, if he confiders that 
H mer, to render his poetry more marvelluus, joins what has been 
related of the Symplegades, to the deſcrip on of Styl and Ca- 
rybdis: ſuch a fiction of the juſtling ot theſe rocks could not be 
ſhock ng to the ears of the ancicnts, who hau before heard of the 
ſame property in the Symplegades, The wiole fable 18 perhaps 
ground d upo' appearance: narvigato:s, looking upon theſe rocks 
at a diſtance, might in different views, acco ding to the pe ſition of 
the ſhip, ſometimes ee tnem in a d.rect line, and then they would 
appear to join, and, after they bad paſſed a little further, they | 
might look upon them obliqu , and then they wou d be diſcs- N 
vered to be ai ſome diſtance; and tis might give occaſion to the 
fable ot their meeting and recoil g alterna.ely. Strabo agrees, that 
Homer borrowed his deicrip:ion of Scylla and Charybdis from the 
Symplegades; Homer (ſays h.), deſcribes theſe, like the Cyanean 
rocks ;*he continuaily lays the foundation of his fables upon ſ me 
well known hiſtory : thus he feign+ theſe rocks to be full of dan- 
gers and horrors, according io the relations of the Cyancan, which 
from their juſtling are called Sy mplegades. 


Ev'n 
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Ev'n ſhe had ſunk, but Jove's imperial bride 85 

Wing'd her fleet ſail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide. 
High in the air the rock its ſummit ſhrouds, 

In brooding tempeſts, and in rolling clouds ; 

Loud ſtorms around and nulſts eternal riſe, 

Beat its bleak. brow, and intercept the ſkies, 90 

When all the broad expanſion bright with day 

Glows with th' autumnal or the ſummer ray, 

The ſummer and the autumn glow in vain, 

The ſky for ever low'rs, for ever clouds remain, 


Impervious to the flep of man it ſtands, 95 
Tho' borne by twenty ſeet, tho' arm'd with twenty 
bands; 


Smooth as the poliſh of the mirrour riſe 
The ſlippery ſides, and ſhoot into the ſkies. 
Full in the center of this rock diſplay'd, 
A yawning cavern caſts a dreadful ſhade: 100 
Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 

Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the weſt the horrid gulf extends, 

And the dire paſſage down to hell deſcends, . 


Fove's imperial bride 
Wing'd ber fleet ſail 
A poet ſhould endeavcur to raiſe his images and expreſſions, as far 
as poſſible above meanneſs and vulgarity : in this reſpect no poet 
was ever more happy than Homer: this place is an inſtance of it 3 
it means no more than that, While Jaſon made his voyage, he had 
favourable winds and ſerene air. As Juno is frequently uſed in 
Homer to denote the air, he aſeribes the proſperous wind to that 
goddeſs, who preſides over the air: Thus in poetry, Juno 


Ver. 85. 


Winz'd her fleet ſail, and.puſh'd her o' er the tide, 
Euſtatbius. I 


Ver. 104. And the dire paſſage dero n to hell deſcends, ) Homer means 
by hell, the regions of death, and uſes it to teach us that there is 
no paſſing by this rock without deſtruction, or in Homer's words 
it is a ſure paſſage into the kingdom of death. Euftatbias, _ 

© - 


* 
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O fly the dreadful fight ! expand thy fails, 105 

Ply the ſtrong oar, and catch the nimble gales; 

Here Scylla-bellows from her dire abodes, 

Tremendous peſt ! abhorr'd by man and gods ! 

Hideous her voice, and with leſs terrours roar 

The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 110 

Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiend diſpreads ; 

Six horrid necks ſhe. rears, and fix terrific heads; 

Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth; 

Jaggy they ſtand, the gaping den of death 

Her parts obſcene the raging billows hide; 115 

Her boſom terribly o'erlooks the tide. | 

When flung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 

The ſea-dog and the dolphin are her food ; 

- She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters of the wat'ry way; 

The ſwifteſt racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her ſails and ſpreads her oars in vain; 

Fell Scylla riſes, in her fury roars, 

At once ſix mouths expands, at once ſix men devours. 
Cloſe by, a rock of leſs enormous height 125 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang'rous ſtreight ; 


120 


Ver. 118. The ſea dog and the dolphin are ber foad.] Polybius (as 
Strabo remarks), contends, that Homer in all his fictions alludes 
to the cuſtoms of antiquity : for inſtance, Scylla was a famous 
fiſhery for taking ſuch fiſhes as Homer mentions : this was the 

manner of taking the ſea-dog; ſeveral ſmall boats went out only 
with two men in it; the one rowed, the other ſtood with his in- 
ſtrument ready to ſtrike the fiſh; all the boats had one ſpeculator 
in common, to give notice when the fiſh approached, which uſu- 

ally ſwam with more than half of the body above water: Ul ſſcs 
is this ſpeculator, who ſtands armed with bis ſpear z and it is pro- 
bable, adds Polybius, that Homer thought Ulyſſes really viſited 
Scylla, ſince he aſeribes to Scylla that manner of fiſhing which is 
really practiſed by the Scyllians. 


Full 
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Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 

And ſhoot a leaty foreſt to the ſkies ; 

Beneath, Charybdis holds her boitt'rons reign. 7 
Midſt roaring whirlpools, and abſorbs the main; 139 
Thrice in her gulfs the boiling feas tubſide, 

Thrice in dire thuaders the retunds the tide, 


Ver. 127. Full on its ereun a figs green branches riſe.] Theſe par- 4 
ticularities, whi.h ſeem of no conſequr ice, have a very good ef- 
fect in poetry, as they give the relation an air of truth and pre babi- . . 
lity, For what can induce a poet to mention ſuch a tree, if r 4 
tree were not there in reality? Neither is this fig-tree deſcribed in * 
vain, it is the means of preſerving the life of Uiyſſes in the ſequel 
of the ſtory. The poet deſcribes the fig-tree loaded with leaves; 
even this circumſtance 1s of uſe, for the branches would then bend 
downward to the ſea by their weight, and be reach ed by Ulyfles 
more eaſily, It ſhews likewife, that this ſhipwreck was not in 

winter, for then the branches are naked. Euftathins, 

Dacier gathers from henee, that the ſeaſon was autumn, mean- 
ing the time when Ulyſſes arrived among the Phæacians; but this 
is a miſtake, for he was caſt upon the Ogysian coa!t by this ſtorm, 
and there remained with Calypſo many years. The branch with 
which Ulyſſes girds his loins in the fixth book is deſcribed with 
leaves, and that is indeed a full proof that he was thrown upon the 
Phæacian ſhores before the ſeaſon in which trees ſhed their leaves, 
and probably in the autumn, 


Ver. 131. Thrice in ber gulfs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, 
Thrice in dire thunders ſhe refunds the tide.}] 

Strabo quotes this paſſage to prove, that Homer underſtood the flux 
and reflux of the ocean. © An inſtance, (ſays he, ) of the care that 
T poet took to inform himſelf in all things, is what he writes con- 
« cerning the tides, for he calls the reflux a\/oþþoy, or the revo- 
% lution of the waters: he tells us, that Scylla (it ſhould be Cha- 
& rybdis,) thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds the waves; this 
«© muſt be urderſtood of regular tides,” There are indeed but wo 
tides in a day, but this is the error of the librarians, ho put 7; ets 
for dig. Euſtathius ſolves the expreſſion of the three tides elde. 
ently, it ought to be underitood of the vx,0upeie®>, of the ſpace 
of the night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and re- 
flux thrice in that time, or every eight hours periodically, 


I Oh 
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Oh if thy veſſel plough the direful waves 

When deas retreating roar within her caves, 

Ye periſh all ! tho' he who rules the main 135 
Lend his ſtrong aid, his aid he lends in vain. 

Ah ſhun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fly, 

'Tis better ſix to loſe, than all to die, 

I then : O nymph propitious to my pray'r, 
Goddeſs divine, my guardian pow'r declare, 140 
Is rhe foul fiend from human vengeance freed ? 

Or if I riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed ? 

Then ſhe : O worn by toils, oh broke in fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight ? 

Will martial flames for ever fire thy miud, I45 
And never, never be to heav'n reſign'd? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong ? 
Deathleſs the peſt | impenetrably ſtrong ! 

Furious and fell, tremendous to behold ! 

Ev'n with a look ſhe withers all the bold ! I;0 
She mocks the weak attempts of haman might ; 

O fly her rage! thy conqueſt is thy flight, 

If but to ſeize thy arms thov make delay, 

Again the fury vindicates her prey, 

Her fix mouths yawn, and fix are ſnatch'd away, 
From her foul womb Cratzis gave to air 156 


This dreadful peſt! To her direct thy pray'r, 
To 
Ver. 142. Or if T riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed ?] This ſhort queſ- 
tion exceliently declar-s the undaunte, ſpirit of this hero; C:rce 
lays betore him tie moſt aftrighting dan er; Uiyiies immediate- 
ly ol ers to encounter it, to revenge the death of his friends, and 
the poet artfully at the ſame time makes that goudeſs launch ont 
into the praile of his intrep:dityz a judicious method to Exait the 
character of his hero, Dacter, 
Ver. 156, ————Crat@ts gave to air 
Tbis dreadful pt J 
Tt is not very evident who this Cratæis is whom the poet makes 
the mother of Scylla : Euſt thius informs us thit it is H-cawe, 2 


goddeſ very properly recommende by Circe; ſhe, like Circe, be- 
Vor. II. B a ing 
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To curb the monſter in her dire abodes, 
And guard thee thro' the tumults of the floods, 
Thence to Trinacria's ſhore you bend your way, 169 
Where graze thy herds, illuſtrious ſource of day! 
Sev'n herds, ſev'n flocks enrich the ſacred plains, 
Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains; 
The wond'rous kind a length of age ſurvey, 
By breed increaſe not, nor by death decay, 165 
Two ſiſter goddeſſes poſſeſs the plain, 
The conſtant guard:ans of the woolly train; 
Lampetie fair, and Phaethuſa young, 
From Phoebus and the bright Neæra ſprung : 
Flere watchtul o'er the flocks, in ſhady bow'rs 170 
And flow'ry meads they waſtes the joyous hours. 
Rob not the god ! and ſo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails ; 
But if thy impious hands the flocks deſtroy, 
'The gods, the gods avenge it, and ye die ! 175 
*Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loſt) 
'Thro' tedious toils to view thy native coaſt, 

She ceas'd : and now aroſe the morning ray; 
Swift to her dome the goddeſs held her way, 


Then 


ing the prefident over forceries and enchantments, But why 
ſhould ſhe be ſaid to be the mother of Scvlla? D.cicr imagines 
that Homer ſpeaks ænigmatically, nd intends to teach us that 
theſe monſters are merely the creation or offspring of magic, or 


poetry. 


Ver. 179. Sift to her dome the goddeſs beld her way.] It is very 
judicicus in the poet not to amuſe us with repeiting the compli- 
ments that paſſed betu een theſe two lovers at pariing : the com- 
merce Ulyſſes held with Ci:ce was ſo far from contributing to the 
end of the Odyſſey, that it was oe of the greateſt impediments to 
it; and therefor- Homer diſmiſſes that ſubject in a few words, and 
paſſes on directly to the great ſufferings and adventures of his hero, 
which are eſſential to the poem, But it may not be unneceſſary to 
.«Abſerve how artiully the poet connects this epiſode of Circe with 


the 
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Then to my mates I meaſur'd back the plain, 180 
Climb'd the tall bark, and ruth'd into the main; 
Then bending to the ttroke, their oars they drew 
to their broad breaſts, and ſwift the galley flew: 
Up-ſprung a briſker breeze; with trethning gales 
The friendly goddeſs ſtretch'd the ſwelling fails; 185 
We drop our oars ; at eaſe our pil:t guides; 
The veſſel light along the level glides. 
When rifing ſad and flow, with penſive look, 
Thus to the melancholy train I ſpoke: 
O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 190 
Attend while I what heav'n foredooms diſcloſe, 
Hear all! Fate hangs o'er all | on you it lies 
To live, or periſh ! to be ſafe, be wile ! 
In flow'ry meads the ſportive Sirens play, 
Touch the ſoft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 195 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 
The gods allow to hear the dang'rous ſound. 
Hear and obey : if freedom-I demand, 
Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain'd, be added band to band. 
While yet J ſpeak the winged gally flies, 209 
And lo! the Siren ſhores like miſts ariſe, 
Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 
And waves below, at once forgot to move ! 
Some dæmon calm'd the air, and ſmooth'd the deep, 
Huſh'd the loud winds, and chirm'd the waves to fleep, 
Now ev'ry ſail we furl, each oar we ply ; 206 
Laſh'd by the ſtroke the frothy waters fly. 


the thread of it; he makes even the goddeſs who detains him from 
his couatry contribute to his return thither, by the advice ſhe gives 
him how to eſcape the dangers-of the ocean, and how to behave in 
the difficult emergencies of his voyages: it is true ſhe deta ns him 
out of fondne's, but yet this very fondneſs is of uſe to him, ſince 


it makes a goddeſs his inſtructor, and as it were a guide to his 
country, 


B 2 The - 
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The ductile wax with buſy hands I mould, 
And clett in fragments, and the fragments roll'd ; 
Th' aerial region now grew warm with day, 210 
The wax diſſolv'd beneath the burning ray; 
hen ev'ry ear | barr'd againſt the rain, 
And from exceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain. 
Now round the mait my mates the fetters roll'd, 
A+ bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold, 215 
Then bending to the ſtroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main, 
While to the ſhore the rapid veilei flies, 
Our ſwift approach the Siren quire deſcries; 
Celeſtial muſic warbles from thei! tongue 220 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune the fong, 
O ſtay, oh pride of Greece | Ulyſſes ſtay ! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liden to gur lay! 
Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 
The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear. 225 
Approach ! thy foul ſhall into raptures riſe ! 
Approach! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! 
We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of fame; 
Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies, 230 
O Ray and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! 
Thus the ſweet charmers warbled o'er the main; 
My ſoul takes wing to meet the heav'nly ſtrain ; 


Ver. 222. O ftey, th pride of Gree:e! Les tay!] There are ſe- 
veral things remarkable in this ſhort ſong of the Sirens: one of 
the firft words they ſpeak is the name of Ulyſſes, this ſhews that 
they had a kind of omniſcience; and it could not fail of ra:fing the 
curioſity of a wife man, to be acquainted with perſons of ſuch ex- 
tenſive knowledge: the ſong is well adapted to the character of 
Uh ſſes: it is not pleaſure or dalliance with which they tempt that 
hero, but a promiſe of wiſdom, and a re.ital of the war of Troy 
and his own glory. 


I give 


_—_ 
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I give the ſign, and ſtruggle to be free: 

Swift row my mates, and ſhoot along the ſea; 235 

New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 

»Till dying off, the diſtant ſounds decay: 

Then ſcudding ſwiftly from the dang'rous ground, 

The deafen'd ear unlock'd, the chains unbound, 
Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold; 2469 

Thunder'd the deeps, the ſmoking billows roll'd ! 

Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood, 

All trembling, deafen'd, and aphaſt we ſtood ! 

No more the veſſel plough'd the dreadful wave, 

Fear ſeiz'd the mighty, and unnerv'd the brave; 245 

Each dropp'd his oar : but iwift ſrom man to man 

With look ſerene I turn'd, and thus began, 

O friends! oh often try'd in adverſe itorms ! 

With ills familiar in more dreadful forms ! 

Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 250 

Yet ſafe return'd—Ulyfles led the way. 

Learn courage hence! and in my care confide: 

Lo! till the ſame U lyſſes is your guide! 

Attend my words! your oars inceſſant ply ; 

Strain ev'ry nerve, and bid the veſſel fly. "2404" 

If from yon” juitling rocks and wavy war 

Jove ſafety grants; he grants it to your care, 


Ver. 250. Deep in the dire Cyclofean den yon lay, 
Yet ſufe rezurn'd—Ulyſjes led theory. | 
Plutarch excellcnily explains this paſſige in is diſſertation, How 
a man may praiſe himſelf without blame or envy : “ Ulyſſes ays 
« that author), ſpeaks not out of vanity ; he faw his companions 
ce terrified with the oiſe, tumult, and {moke of the gults of Scyl- 
4% la and Charybdis ; he ther fore, to give them courage reminds 
ce them of his wiſdom and val-ur, whi h they tuund had frequ nt- 
« ly extricated them from other dangers : this is not vain glory cx 
te boaſting, bui the dictate of wiſd m; to infuſe courage into his 
« friends, he e gages bis virtue, proweſs, and capacity, tor their 
ce ſatety, and ſhews what con idence they ought to repoſe in his 
& conduct. 
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And thou whoſe guiding hand direQs our way, 

Pilot, attentive liſten and obey ! 359 
Bear wide thy courſe, nor plough thoſe angry waves, 
Where rolls yon' ſmoke, yon' tumbling ocean raves ; 
Steer by the higher rock; leſt whicl'd around 

We fink, beneath the circling eddy drown'd. 
While yet I ſpeak, at once their oars they ſeize, 
Stretch to the ſtroke, and bruſh the working ſeas. 265 
Cautious the name of Scylla I ſuppreſt ; 

That dreadful ſound had chill'd the bolde breaſt, 

Meantime forgetful of the voice divine, 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine ; 

High on the deck I take my dang'rous Rand, 270 
Two glitt' ring jav'lins lighten in my hand; 

Prepar'd to whirl the whizzing ſpear I Ray, 

Till the fell fiend ariſe to ſeize her prey. 

Around the dungeon, ſtudtous to behold 

The hideous peſt, my labouring eyes I roll'd; 275 
In vain ! the diſmal dungeon dark as night 

Veils the dire monſter, and confounds the fight. 

Now through the rocks, appal'd with deep diſmay, 
We bend our courſe, and ſtem the deſp'rate way; 
Dire Scylla there a ſcene of horrour forms, 280 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with ſtorms, 
When the tide ruſhes ſrom her rumbling caves 
The rough rocks roars ; tumultuous boils the waves 
They toſs, they foam, a wild confuſion raiſe, 
Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze ; 285 
Eternal miſts obſcure th? aerial plain, 

And high above the rock ſhe ſpouts the main 
When ia her gults the ruſhing ſea ſubſides, 
She drains the ocein with the refluent tides : 
The rock rebellows with a thund'ring found; 290 
Deep, wond'r2us deep below, appears the ground. 

Struck with deſpair, with trembling hearts we view'd 

The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood ; 
| When 
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When lo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her prey, 
Streich'd her dire j ws, and ſwept ſix men away; 295 
Chiefs of renown loud echoing ſhrieks ariſe; 
I turn and view them quiv'ring in the ſkies ; 
They call, and aid with out-ltretch'd arms implore + 
In vain they call! thoſe arms are ſtretch'd no more, 
As from ſome rock that overhangs the floods, 300 
The ſilent fither caſts th' inſidious food, 
With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 
And ſudden lifts it quivering to the ſkies : 
So the foul monſter lifts her prey on high, 
So pant the wretches ſtruggling in the ſky; 305 
In the wide dungeon ſhe devours her food, 
And the flelh trembles while ſhe churns the blood. 
Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay'd ; 
Never, I never, ſcene ſo dire furvey'd ! 
My thiv'ring blood, congeal'd, forgot to low; 310 
Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument of woe! 

Now from the rocks the rapid veſſel flies, 
And the hoarſe din like diſtant thunder dies; 
To Sol's bright iſle our voyage we purſue, 
And now the ghtt'ring mountains riſe to view, 315 
There ſacred to the radiant god of day, 
Graze the fair herds, the flocks promiſcuous ſtray; 


Ver. 300. As from ſome rick that overbangs the 8 
The filent fiſher ——] 

Theſe tender and calm fimilitudes have a peculiar beauty, when 
introduced to illuſtrate ſuch images of terror as the poet here de- 
ſcribes : they ſet of each the other by an happy contraſt, and be- 
come both more ſtrong by oppoſition, Euſtathius remarks, that 
there is always a prculiar ſweetneis in alluſions that are borrowed 
from calm life, as fiſning, hunting, and rural affairs. 


Ver. 314. To Sc: bright ie ——1] This iſle is evidently 
Sicily; for be has aiteady intormed us, that theſe herds were on 
Trinacria, (fo arciently ca ied from the three promoatories of Li- 
lybæum, Pclorus, and Pachyaus), 


Then 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Warn'd by their awful voice theſe ſhores to ſhun, 


And lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
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Then ſuddenly was heard along the main 
To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train ; 
Straight to my anxious thoughts the ſound convey' d 
The words of Circe and the Theban ſhade; 321 


With cautious fears oppreſt, I thus begun. 

O friends! oh ever exercis'd in care! 
Hear heav'n's commands, and rev'rence what ye hear! 
To fly theſe ſhores the preſcient Theban ſhade 326 
And Circe warns ! O be their voice obey'd : 
Some mighty woe relentleſs heav'n forebodes: 
Fly theſe dire regions, and revere the gods ! 

While yet I ſpoke, a ſudden ſorrow ran 330 
Thro' ev'ry breaſt, and ſpread from man to man, 5 
Till wrathful thus Eurylochus began. 

O cruel! thou! ſome fury ſure has ſteel'd 
That ſtubborn ſoul, by toil untaught to yield! 
From ſleep debarr'd, we fink from woes to woes; 335 
And cruel, envieſt thou a ſhort repoſe ? : 
Still muſt we reltleſs rove, new ſeas explore, 
The ſun deſcending, and ſo near the ſhore ? 


4 
# 
7 
3 


And doubles all the terrours of the main. 340 
Oft' in the dead of night loud winds ariſe, 

Laſh the wild ſurge, and bluſter in the ſkies; 

Oh ſhould the fierce {outh-welt his rage diſplay, 

And toſs with riſing ſtorms the wat'ry way, 

Tho' gods deſcend from heav'n's aerial plain 345 
To lend us aid, the gods deſcend in vain : 


Ver. 332. *Till wratbful thus Eurylochbus began. ] Homer has found 
out a way to turn reproach into praiſe, What Eur, lochus ſpeaks 
in his wrath againſt UlyſT-s as a fault, is really his glory; it ſhews 
him to be indefatigable, patient in adverfity, and obedient to the 
decrees of the gods, And what ſti} heightens the panegyric is, that 
it is ſpoken by an enemy, who muſt therefore be free from all ſu- 
ſpicion of flattery, Dacier. 


Then 
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Then while the night diſplays her awful ſhade, 
Sweet time ot ſlumber! be the night obey'd! 
Haſte ye to land and when the morning ray 
Shades her bright beams, purſue the deſtin'd way, 
A ſudden joy in ev'ry boſom role ; 351 


So will'd foe demon, winiſter of woes! 


To whom with griet—O {wit: to be undone, 
Conſtrain'd I act what wiidom bids me ſhun, 
But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear; 355 
Atteſt the heav'ns, and call the gods to hear: 


Content, an innocent repait diſplay, 


By Circe giv'n, and fly the dang'rous prey. 

Thus 1: and while to thore the veſſel flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteſt the ſkies: 360 
Then where a fountain's gurgling waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the day: : 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled) 
Sigh for their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead. 
Nor ceaſe the tears, till each in ſlumber ſhares 363 
A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human cares, 

Now far the night advance'd her gloomy reign, 
And ſetting ſtars roll'd down the azure plain: 


Ver. 363. 


And new (their hunger fled) 
Sigh fer their friends deviur'd, and mourn the dad, 
This conduct may ſeem ſomew hat extravrdinary z the companions 


of Ul; ſſes appear to have furgo: their loſt friends, they entertain 
themſelves with a due refreſhment, and then find leiſure to mourn z 


whereas a true ſorrow would more probably have taken away all 
appetite, But the practice of Ulyflcs's triends is conſonant to the 
cuſtoms of antiquity : it was cſte:med a profanation and a piece of 
ingratitude to the gods, to mix ſorrow with their entertainments 2 
the hours of repaſt were allotted to joy, and thankſgiving to heaven 
for the bounty it gave to man by ſuſtenance, Beſides, this practice 


bears a ſeciet inſtruction, viz, that the principal care is owing to 


the living ; and when that is over, the dead are not to be neglect- 
ed, ; 


When, 
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When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds riſe, 
And clouds and double darkneſs veil the ſkies; 370 
The moon, the ſtars, the bright #therial hoſt 
Seem as extinct, and all their ſplendours Joſt ; 
The furious tempeſt roars with dreadful ſound : 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 
All night it rage'd ; when morning roſe, to land 375 
We haul'd our bark, and moor'd it on the ſtrand, 
Where in a beauteous grotto's cool receſs 
Dance the green Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas. 
There while the wild winds whiſtled o'er the main, 
Thus careful I addreſt the liſt'ning train, 380 
O friends be wiſe ! nor dare the flocks deſtroy 
Of theſe fair paſtures : if ye touch, ye die. 
Warn'd by the high command of heav'n, be aw'd; 
Holy the flocks, and dreidful is the god! 

That god who ſpreads the radiant beams of light, 385 
And views wide earth and heav'n's unmeaſur'd height, 
And now the moon had run her monthly round, 

The ſouth-eaſt bluſt'ring with a dreadful ſound ; 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch'd the woolly train 

Low thro' the grove, or range the flow'ry plain: 399 

Then fail'd our food; then fiſh ve make our prey, 

Or fowl that ſcreaming haunt the wat'ry way, 

Till now from ſea or flood no ſuccour found, 

Famine and meagre want beſieg'd us round, 

Penſive and pale from grove to grove I ſtray'd, 395 

From the loud ſtorms to find a filvan ſhade ; 


There 


Ver. 395. Penſive and pal: from grove to grove I tray d.] It was 
neceſſary (remai ks Euſtathius), for the poet to invent ſome pretext 
to remove Ulyſſes: if he had been preſent, his companions dared . 
not to have diſob yed him opznly ; or if they had, it would have 
ſhewed a want of authority, which would have been a diſp :rage- 
ment to that hero, Now what pretext could be more rational tb an 
to ſuppoſe him withdrawn to offer up his devotions to the gods? 


- His 


Go 
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There o'er my hands the living wave I pour; 


And heav'n and heav'n's immortal thrones adore, 
To calm the roarings of the ſtormy main, 

And grant me peaceful to my realms again, 40® 
Then o'er my eyes the gods ſoft ſlumber ſhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariſing ſaid, 

O friends, a thouſand ways frail mortal lead 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread ; 
But dreadful moſt, when by a ſlow decay 
Pale hunger waſtes the manly ſtrength away. 
Why ceaſe ye then t' implores the pow'rs above, 
And offer hecatombs to thund'ring Jove ? 

Why ſeize ye not yon” beeves, and fleecy prey? 
Ariſe unanimous ; ariſe ard flay ! 

Anda if the gods ordain a ſafe return, 

To Phoebus ſhrines ſhall rite, and altars burn. 
But ſhould the pow'rs that o'er mankind preſide, 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 

Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe! | 

Thus he: the beeves around ſecurely ſtray, 
When ſwift to ruin they invade the prey ; 

They ſeize, they kill !—but for the rite divine, 

The barley fail'd, and for libations, wine, 420 
His affairs are brought to the utmoſt extremity, his companions 
murmur, and unger oppreſſes. The poet therefore, to bring about 
the crime of theſe oflenders by probable methods, repreſents Ulyſ- 
ſes retiring to ſupplicate the gods; a conduct wiiich they ought to 
have imi'ated : beſides, there is a poetical juſtice obſerved in the 
whole relation, and by«the piety of Ulyſſes, and the gu-lt of his 
companions, we acknowledge the equity when we-ſee them periſh, 
and Ulyſles preſerved from all his dangers, 

Ver. 412. To Pla bus ſb ines ſhall riſe, ] FEurylochus puts on 
an air of piety to perſuade his companions to cemmit lacrilege : 
« Let us ſacrifice, (f:ys he), to the gods: as it obedience were 
not better than ſacrifice, Humer underſtood the nature of man, 
which is ſtudious to find excuſes to juſtify our crimes ; and we 
often*offtend, merely through hopes of a pardon. Dacier, 


Swift 


405 


410 


415 
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Swift from the oak they ſtrip the ſhady pride; 
And verdant leaves the flow'ry cake ſupply'd. 

With pray'r they now addreſs th' ztherial train, 
Slay the ſelected beeves, and flay the lain : 
The thighs, with tat involv'd, divi-le with art, 425 
Strew'd o'er with morſels cut from ev'ry part, 
Water, inſtead of wine, is brought in urns, 
And pour'd profanely as the victim burns, 


The thighs thus offer'd, and the entrails dreſt, 


They roaſt the fragments, and prepare the feaſt. 430 

Twas then ſoft ſlumber fled my :iroubled brain; 
Back to the bark I ſpced along the main, 
When lo! an odnnr from the fealt exhales, 
Spreads o'er ihe coalt, and ſcents the tainted gales ; 
A chilly fear congeal'd my vital blood, 435 
And thus obteſting h-av'n I mourn'd aloud, 

O fire of men and gods, immortal Jove! 
Oh all ye bl {ful pow'rs that reign above! 
Why were my cares beguil'd in ſhort repoſe ? 
O fatal ſlumber, paid with laſting woes! 440 
A deed ſo dreadful all the gods ilarms, 
Vengeance is on the wing, and heav'n in arms! 

Meantime Lampetis muunts th' aereal way, 

And kindles into rage the god of day ; 

Vengeance ye pow'rs,(he cries) and thou whoſe hand 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand! 446 
Slain are thoſe herds which I with pride ſurvey, 
When thro” the ports of heav'n I pour the day, 5 
Or deep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye gols ! or I the ſkies forego, 450 
And bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below. 

To 


Ver. 451. And bear the lamp of heawv'n to ſhades below, ] This is a 
very bold ft on; fur how can the ſun be imagined to illuminate 
the reg ns of che dead; that is, to ſhine within the earth, for 
there the realm of Pluto is placed by Homer ? I am perſuaded the 

I meaning 


\ 
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To whom the thund'ring pow'r : O ſource of day ! 
Whoſe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 
Still may thy beams thro? heav'n's bright portals riſe, 
The joy of earth, and glory of the ſkies ; 455 
Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 
To daſh th' offenders in the whelming ride. 

To fair Calypſo from the bright abodes, 

Hermes convey'd theſe councils of the gods. 
Meantime from man to man my tongue exclaims, 
My wrath is kiadled, and my ſoul in flames. 461 

In vain! I view perform'd the direful deed, 
Beeves, ſlain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 


meaning is only that he would no more riſe, but leave the earth 
and heavens in perpetual darkneſs, Erebus is placed in the. weft, 
where the 114 ſets, and conſequently when he diſappears, he may 
be ſaid to be ſunk into the realms of dar«nets, or Erebus, 

Perhaps the whole fiction might be founded really upon the ob- 
ſervation of {ome unuſual darkneſs of the ſun, either from a total 
eclipſe or other cauſes, which happened at a time when ſome re- 
markable crime was committed, and gave the poets liberty to teizn 
that the ſun wit hure w his light from the view of it. Thus at'the 
death of Cæſar the globe of the ſun was obſcured, or gave but a 
weak li ht (ſays Plutarch), a whole year: and Pliny, lib. ii, 80. 
« Fiunt prodigioſi et longiores ſolis defectus, totius pænè anni pal- 
« Jore continuo. 


Ver, 453. To fair Calypſe from the br ight ab:des, 
Hermes cinvey d theſe coun. ils of ibe gods, ] 
Theſe lines are ioſe:ted (as Euſtathius obſerves), ſolely to reconcile 
the ſtory to credibility z for how was it poſſible for Ulyſſes to arrive 
at the knowledge of v. hai was done in heaven, without a diſcovery 
made by ſome of the de ties? the priſons by whom theſe diicourſ-s 
of the gods are diſcovered are happily choſen; Mercury was the 
meſſenger of heaven, and it is this god who deſcends to Calypſo in 
the fifth book of the Odyſſey: ſo that there was a correipondence 
between Calypſo and Mercury; and therefore he is a proper perſon. 


to make this diſcovery to that goddeſs, and ſhe, out of a ſection to 
VUiyiF.s, | 


Vo. II, C Now 
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Now heav'n gave ſigns of wrath, along the ground 


| Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing ſound 46- 
Roar'd the dead limbs; the burning entrails groau d. 
Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 
In impions feaſting, and unhallow'd joy; 

The ſeventh aroſe, and now the ſire of gods 
Rein'd the rough ſtorms, and calm'd the tofling floods : 

With ſpeed the bark we elimb; the ſpacious fails 471 
Loos'd from the yards invite th' impelling gales. 

Paſt ſight of ſhore, along the ſurge we bound; 
And all above is ſky, and ocean all around ! 
When lo! a murky cloud the thund'rer forms 475 

Full o'er our heads, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms. 
Night dwells o'er all the deep: and now out flies 
The gloomy weſt, and whiſtles in the ſkies, 

The mountain billows roar ! the furious blaſt 
 Rowls o'er the ſhroud, and rends it from the maſt : 
'The maſt gives way, and crackling as it bends, 481 
Tears up the deck; then all at once deſcends : 

The pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain, 

Daſh'd from the helm, falls headlong in the main. 
Then Jove in anger bids the thunders roll, 485 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to pole ; 

Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 

Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames : 
Full on the bark it fell; now high, now low, 

Toſs'd and retoſs'd, it reel'd beneath the blow; 490 

At once into the main the crew it ſhook : 
Sulphureous odours roſe, and ſmould'ring ſmoke, 


And now out flies 
The gloomy toe, &c. ] 
Longinus, while he condemns the Odyſley as wanting fire, thru 
the decay of Homer's fancy, excepts the deſcriptions of the lem 
peſts, which be allows to be painted with the boldeſt and ſtrongeſt 
. -$rokes of poetry, Let any perſon read that paſſage in the fifth 
book, and he will be convinced of the fire of Homer's fancy. 


Like 


Ver. 477. 
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Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they riſe, 
Now loſt, now ſeen, with ſhrieks and dreadful cries; 
And ſtrive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. 495 
Firm at the helm I tand, when fierce the main 
Ruſh'd with dire noiſe, and daſh'd the ſides in twain; 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaſt, 
Snapt the ſtrong helm, and bore to ſea the maſt. 
Firm to the maſt with cords the helm I-bind, 5:0 
Ard ride aloft, to providence reſign'd, 5 
Thro' tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 

Now ſunk the weſt, and now a fouthern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempeſt, laſh'd the ſeas ; 
For on the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 50F 
And dire Charybdis rolls her thund'ring waves, 
All night I drove; and, at the dawn of day, 
Faſt by the rocks beheld the deſp'rate way: 
Juſt when the ſea within her gulfs ſubfides, - 


And in the roaring whirlpools ruſn the tides, 510 


Swift trom the float I vaulted with a bound, 

The lofty fig-tree ſeiz'd, and clung around: 

So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

And pendent round it claſps his leathern wings, 
High in the air the tree its boughs diſplay'd, 515 
And o'er the dungeon caſt a dreadful ſhade, 

All unſuſtain'd between the wave and ſky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly, 

What time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar 


To take repaſt, and ſtills the wordy war; 320 


Charybdis rumbling from her inmoſt caves, 

The mait refunded on her refluent waves. 

Swift from the tree, the floating maſt to gain, 
Sudden I dropp'd amidit the flathing main; 

Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 525 
And oar'd with Jab'ring arms along the flood. 
Unſeen I paſs'd by Scylla's dire abodes : 

So Jove decreed, (dread fire of men and gods) 


C 2 Then 
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Then nine long days I plough'd the calmer ſeas, 
Heav'd by the ſurge, and wafted by the breeze. 530 
Weary and wet th' Ogygian ſhores I gain, 

When the tenth ſun deſcended to the main, 

There in Calypſo's ever-fragrant bow'rs 

Refreſh'd I lay, and joy beguil'd the hours, 

My following fates to thee, oh king, are known, 
And the bright partner of thy royal throne, 536 
Enough : in miſery can words avail ? 

And what fo tedious as a twice-told tale ? 


THE 


1 
TN · fe N 
THE 
Oo MY SS$ETY:. 
B O O K- XIII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
The arrival of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 


Ohler takes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and em- 
barks in the evening. Next morning the ſhip arrives | 
at Ithaca; where the ſailors, as Ulyſſes is yet ſleeping, | 


lay him on the ſhore with all his treaſures. On their | 
return, Neptune changes their ſhip into a rock. In the li 
mean-time Ulyſſes awaking knows not his native 1tha- 


ca, by reaſon of a miſt which Pallas had caſt round 
him He breaks into loud lamentations ; till the god- } 
deſs appearing to him in the form of a ſhepherd, diſ- : 
covers the country to him, and points out the particular 
places, He then tells a feigned ſtory of his adven- 
tures, upon which ſhe manifeſts herſelf, and they con- 
ſult together of the meaſures to be taken to deſtroy” the 
ſuitors. To conceal his return, and diſguiſe his perſon 
the more effeftually, ſhe changes him into the figure of 
an old beggar. | | 


E ceas'd ; but left ſo pleaſing on their ear | : 
His voice, that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear, 
A pauſe of ſilence huſh'd the ſhady rooms: ; 
The grateful conf'rence then the king reſumes, 
>. . 7255 Whatever 


Ver, 3. be ſhady rooms.] The epithet in the original is 
@X108YT&, or © gloomy :” it is here uſed with a peculiar propriety, - 
to keep in the reader's mind the exact time when Ulyfles made his 

C3 narration - 
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Whatever toils the great Ulyſles paſt, 5 

Beneath this happy roof they end at laſt; 
No longer now from ſhore to ſhore to roam, 
Smooth ſeas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 
ii But hear me, princes ! whom theſe walls incloſe, 
For whom my chanter ſings, and goblet flows 10 
With wine unmixt, (an honour due to age, 
i! To chear the grave, and warm the poet's rage) 

Tho' labour'd gold and many a dazzling veſt 
Lie heap'd already for our god-like guelt 

Without new treaſures let him not remove, 15 
Large, and expreſſive of the public love: 

Each peer a tripod, each a vaſe beſtow, 

A gen'ral tribute which the ſtate ſhall owe. 

Tunis ſentence pleas'd : then all their ſteps addreſt 
To ſep'rate manſions, and retir'd to reſt, 29. 
Now did the roſy-finger'd morn ariſe, 

And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies, 

Dow to the haven and the ſhips in haſte 

They bore the treaſures, and in ſafety place'd, 

The king himſelf the vaſes range'd with care: 25 
Then bade his followers to the feaſt repair, 

A victim ox beneath the ſacred hand 

Of great Alcinous falls, and ſtains the ſand. 

To Jove th' eternal, (pow'r above all pow'rs ! 

Who wings the winds, and darkens heav'a with 

ſhow'rs) SA, 

The flames aſcend : *till evening they prolong 31 
The rites, more ſacred made by heav'nly ſong : 


narration to the Phæacians, namely, in the evening, of the thir- 
ty-third day: we may likewiſe gather from this diſtinction of 
times, the exact ſtay of Ulyſſes among the Phæacians; he was 
thrown upon their ſhores on the thirty-firſt day in the evening, 
and lands about day- break on the thirty fifth day in his own coun- 
try; ſo that he ſtayed three nights only with Alcinous, one night 
being ſpent in his voyage to Ithaca from Phæacia. 


For 


— — — — — — 
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31 
For in the midſt, with public honours grace'd, 
Thy lyre divine, Demodocus! was place'd, 
All, but Ulyſſes, heard with fix'd delight: 35 


He fat, and ey'd the ſun, and with'd the night; 
Slow ſcem'd the ſun to move, the hours to roll, 
His native home deep image'd in his ſoul, 
As the tir'd ploughman ſpent with itubborn toil, 
W hoſe oxen long have torn the furrow'd ſoil, 49 
Sees with delight the ſun's declining ray, 
When home with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaſt, (the day's hard labour done : ) 
So to Ulyſſes welcome ſet the ſun, 
Then initant, to Alcinous and the reſt, 
( The Scherian itatcs) he turn'd, and thus addrelt, 
O thou, the firſt in merit and command! 
And you the peers and princes of the land! 


45 
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Ver, 29. As the tir'd plaugbman, &c.] The ſimile which Homer 

1 chuſes is dawn fiom low hfe, but very happily ſets off che impa- 
/ tie nce of Ulyſſes: it is familiar, but expreflive, Horace was not 
of tie julgement of thoſe who thought it mean, for he u es it in | 

his epiſtles. | 


- ta 


——dieſque 
Longa v det ur opus debentibus: ut piger annus 
Pupili's, quos dura premit cuſtodia maczum yz | 
Sic mihi larda fluunt, ingrataque tempora, q: x ſpem 
Is Conſiliumque morantur,”” &c, 


It was very neceſſary to dweli upon this impatience of Ui ſſes to 
return: it would have been abſurd to have repreſented him co}, 
or even m-»d-rately warm upon this occaſion; he had refuſed im- 
mort li y through the love of his country; it is now in his power 
to return to it; he ought therefore, conſiſtently with his former 
character, to be dr wn with the utmoſt earneſineſs of ſoul, and 
every moment mull appear tedious that Keeps him from it; it ſhews 
therefore the judgement of II mer to deſcribe him in this manaer, 
and not to paſs it over curſorily, but force it upon the notice of the 
reader, by inſiſting upon it ſmewhat largely, and illuſtra ting it by 
a proper ſimilitude, to fix it more ſtrongly upoa cur memory. 


May 
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May ev'ry joy be yours ! nor this the leaſt, 
When due libation ſhall have crown'd the feaſt, 0 
Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt. 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 

Be all thoſe bounties bu: confirm'd by heav'n! 

So may I find, when all my wand'rings ceaſe, 

My conſort blameleſs, and my friends in peace, 55 
On you be ev'ry bliſs; and ev'ry day, 

In home-felt joys delighted, roll away ; 

Yourſelves, your wives, your long deſcending race, 
May ev'ry god enrich with ev'ry grace 

Sure fixt on virtue may your nation ſtand, 60 
And public evil never touch the land! 

His words well weigh'd, the gen'ral voice approv'd: 

Benign, and inſtant his diſmiſſion mov'd. 

The monarch to Pontonous gave the ſign, 

To fill the goblet high with roſy wine : 65 
Great Jove the father, firſt (he cry'd) implore ; 
Then ſend the ſtranger to his native ſhore, 

The luſcious wine th' obedient herald brought ; 
Around the manſion flow'd the purple draught : 
Each from his ſeat to each immortal pours, 70 
Whom glory circles in th' Olympian bow'rs, 
Ulyſſes ſole with air majeſtic ſtands, 

The bow] preſenting to Arete's hands; 
Then 


Ver. 53. Be all thoſe bounties but cor firm'd by Beaw'n!] This is a 
pious ard inſtructive ſentence, and teaches, that though riches 
were heaped upon us with the greateſt abundance and ſuperfluity ; 


yet unicſs heaven adds its benediction, they will prove but at beſt 
a burden and calamity, | 


Ver. 73. The bezol preſenting to Arete's bands; 
Then thus 

It may be aſked why Ulyſſes addreſſes his words to the queen ra- 
ther thin th« king: the rea on is, becau e ſhe was his patroneſs, 
and had firſt received him with hoſpitality, as appears from the ſe- 
venth book of the Odyſley, 


Ulyſſes 


— 
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Then thus: O queen fare wel! be ſtill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing (till and bleſt! 735 
'Till age and death ſhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev'ry mortal excellence! 
Farewel ! and joys ſucceſſive ever ſpring 
To thee, to thine, the people, and the king ! 
Thus he; then parting prints the ſandy ſhore 80 
To the fair port: a herald march'd before, 
Sent by Alcinous ! of Arete's train 
Three choten maids attend him to the main 
T his does a tunic and white veſt convey, 
A various caſket that, of rich inlay, 85 
And bread and wine the third. The chearful mates 
Safe in the hollow poop diſpoſe the cates : 
Upon the deck, foft painted robes they ſpread, 
With linen cover'd for the hero's bed, 
He climb'd the lofty ſtern ; then gently pref 90 
The ſwelling couch, and lay compos'd to reſt, 
Now place'd in order, the Phzacian train 
Their cables looſe, and lanch into the main: 
At once they bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 
And leave the ſinking hills, and leſſ'ning ſhores, 95 
While on the deck the chief in ſilence lies, 
And pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes. 
As fiery courſers in the rapid race 1 
Urge'd by fierce drivers thro' the duſty ſpace, ; 
| Tofs 
UlyſTes makes a hbation to the gods, and preſents the bowl to 
the queen: this was the pious practice of antiquity upon all ſo- 
lemn occaſions: Ulyſſes here does it, becauſe he is to undertake a 
voyage, and it implies a prayer for the proſperity of it. The rea- 
ſon wh; he preſeats the bowl to the queen is, t: at ſhe may firſt 
drink out of it, fo: fo Teorivuy properly and otiginally ftgnifies, 
To 779) ixvls ANY revs Fiver, ſays Euſtathius. Pepino is 
uſed differently by the Romans. 
Ver, 98. As fiery courſers in ibe rapid race 
Toſs their high heads, &c.] 
The poe: introduces two fimilitud:s to repreſent the ſailing of the 
Phæacian 


— — 
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Toſs their high heads, and ſcour along the plain; 100 
So mounts the bounding veſſel Yer the main. 

Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 

And the black ocean foams and roars below. 
Thus with ſpread fails the winged galley flies; 
Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the liquid ſkies ; 105 
Divine Ulyſſes was her ſacred load, 

A man, in wiſdom equal to a god! | 
Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 


In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the thore ; 


All which ſoft fleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 110 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. 

But when the morning ſtar with early ray 

Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and promis'd day; 


Phæacian v.fſel: the former deſcribes: the motion of it, as it 
bounds and riſes over the waves, like borſes toſſing their heads in 
a face; and alſo the Readineſs of it, in that it ſails with as much 
firmneſs over the billows, as hdrſes tread upon the ground. The 
latter compariſon is ſolely to ſhew the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel. 

The word in the origin l is rilędogos; an inſtance, that four 
horſes were ſometimes joined to the chariot, 

I will only further obſerve the judgement of Homer in ſpeaking 
of eve:y perſon in his particular character. When a vain glorious 
Phzacian deſcribed the failing of his own veſſels, they were (wift 
© as thought, and endned with reaſon; when Homer ſpeaks in his 
own perſon to his r. ders, they are ſa:d only to be as ſwift as 
hawks or horſes; H mer ſpeaks like a poet, with ſom: degree of 
amplification, but not with ſo much hyperbole as Aicinous, No 
people ſpeak ſo fondiy as fail: is of heir own fhips to this day, and 
particularly are till apt to taik of them as of living creates. 


Ver. 112. But when the morning fur with early ray 

Flam d in the front , bead n —1 
From this paſſage «e may gatner, t at Ithaca is diſſant from Cor- 
cyra or Phzecia no fartber than a vfſc1 ſails in the compaſs of one 
night; and tu is agrees with the real diſtance between thoſe iſlands; 
an inſtance that Homer was well acquainted with geography : this 
is the morning of the thirty: fifth day. 


Like 
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Like diſtant clouds the mariner deſcries 

Fair Ithaca's emerging hills ariſe; 115 
Far from the town a ſpacious port appears, 

Sacred to Phorcys' pow'r, whoſe name it bears : 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 

The roaring wind's tempeſtuous rage reſtrain, 
Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 120 
And ſhips ſecure without their halſers ride. 

High at the head a branching olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy grotto's ccol receſs 

Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas; 125 
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Where ; 

: | 

. Ver. 1 16.} A ſpacious fort appears, | 

" 4 Sacred to Phorcys ] | 
1 Phorcys was the ſon of P. ntus, a d Terra, according to Heſiod's | 


. genealogy of the gods: this haven is ſaid to be ſacred to that deity, 


becauſe he had a temple near it, from whence it reccived its ap- | 
pellation, | 


The Whale voyage of Ulyſſes to his country, and indeed the 
whole Odyſſey, has been turned into allegory z which I will lay be- 
fore the reader as an inttance of a tritling induftry and ſtrong ima- 
gination, Ulyſſes is in ſearch of true felicity, the Ithaca and Pe- 
nelope of Homer: he runs througu many ditficulties and dangers ; 
this ſhews that happinels is not to be attained without labour and 

aftflictions. He has ſeverai companions, who periſh by their vices, 6 
and he alone eſcapes by the aſſiſtance of the Pheacians, and is 
tranſported in his fleep to his country; that is, the Phæacians, 
whoſe name implies blackneſs, Sie, are the mourrers at his 
death, and attend him to his grave: the ſhip is his grave, which 
is afterwards turned into a rock; which repreſents his monumen- 
tal marble ; his ſleep means death, through which alone man ar- 
rives at eternal felicity, Spondanus. 

Ver. 124. —A gloomy grotto's cool receſs. I Porphyry has wrote 

à volume to explain this cave of the nymphs, with more piety per- 
haps than judgement ; and another perſon has perverted it into the 

vtmoſt obſcenity, and both allegorically, Porphyry (obſerves Eu- 

Nethins), is of opinion, that the cave means the world; it is called 

g1:omy, but agreeable, becauſe it was made out of darkneſs, and 

| | _ afterwards 
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W here bowls and urns were form'd of living ſtone, 
And maſly beams in native marble ſhone ; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll'd ; 
Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold, 
Within the cave, the cluſt'ring bees attend 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend, 
Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide ; 
Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 
Sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 1 
Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſhip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 


130 


afterwards ſet in this agreeable order by the hand of the deity, It 
is conſecrated to the nymph: ; that is, it is deſtined to the habita- 
tion of ſpiritual ſubſtances ug ited to the body: the bowels and urns 
of living fone, are tlie bodies weich are formed out of the earth; 
the bees that make their ho ey in the cave are the ſouls of men, 
which perform all their operations in the body, and an mate it; 
the beams on which the riymphs roll their webs, are the bones o- 
ver which the admirable embroidery of nerves, veins, and arterics, 
are ſpread 3 the fe untains which water thc c. ve are the ſeas, rivers, 
and lakes, that water the world ; and the two gates, are the two 
poles 3 through the northern the ſouls deſcend from heaven to ani- 
mate the body; through the ſouthern they aſcend to heaven, after 
@ they are ſeparated from the body by death, But I conte's I ſhould 
rather chuſ. to underſtand the deſerip ion poztically, believing that 
Homer never dreamed of theſe matters, though the age in which 
he flouriſhed was addicted to allegory, How otten do painters 
draw from ihe imagination only, mer-ly to pleaſe the eye? And 
why might not Homer write after it, eſpecially in this place where 
he manifeſtly indulges his fancy, while he brings his bero to the 
firſt dawning of happineſs ? He cas long dwel upon a ſeries of hore 
rors, and bis imagination being tired with the me lancholy ſtory, it 
is not impoſſible but bi- ſpirit might be en.ivened with the ſubje ct 
while he wrote, and this might lead him to induige his fancy in 
a wonderful, and perhaps fabulous deſcription. In ſhort, I ſhould 
much rather chuſe to believe that the memory of the things to 
which he alludes in the deſcription of the cave is loſt, than credit 
ſuch a laboured and diſtant allegory. | | | 
2 Ulyſſes 
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Ulyſſes ſleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently place'd him on the rocky ſhore, 
His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid 140 
In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade, 
Secure from theft: then lanch'd the bark again, 
Reſam'd their oars, and meaſur'd back the main. 
Nor yet forgot old ocean's dread ſupreme 
The vengeance vow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme. 145 
Before the throne of mighty Jove he ſtood; | 
And ſought the ſecrer counſels of the god, 

Shall then no more, O fire of gods be mine 
The rights and honours of a pow'r divine ? 
Scorn'd ev'a man, and (oh ſevere diſgrace) 150 
By ſoft Phzaciaiis, my degenerate race! 
Againſt yon' deitin'd head in vain I twore, . 
And menace'd vengeance, ere he reach'd his ſhore ; 
To reach his natal ſhore was thy decree ; 


Mild LI obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee ? 155 


Ver. 142. 


Then lanc b d the bark again.] This voluntary and 
unexpected return ef the Phe@1cians, and their landing Ulyſſes in 
his ſleep, ſeems as unaccountable on the part of the Phæacians, as 
of Uiyſſes; tor what can Le more abſurd than to ſee hem expoſing 


a king and his effects upon the ſhores without his knowledge, and 
flying away ſecretly as from an enemy? Having therefote in the * 


preceding note ſhewed what the critics ſay in condemnation of Ho- 
mer, it is but juſtice to lay together what tney ſay in his detence, 

Thai the Phæacians ſhould fly away in ſecret is no wonder: 
Ulyfles had through the whole ccurſe of the eleventh bock, (par- 
ticularly by the mouth of the prophet Tireſias), told the Phæaci- 
ans, chat the ſuitors plotted his deſtruction; and therefore the ma- 
riners might very reaſonably be apprehenſive that the ſuitors would 
uſe any perſons as enemies, who ſhould contribute to reſtore Ulyſſes 
to his country, It was therefore neceſſary that they ſhould ſail a- 
way without any ſtay upon the Ithacan ſhores, This is the reaſon 
why they made this voyage by night; namely to avoid diſcovery z 
and it was as neceſſary to return immediately, that is, juſt at the 


appearance of day, before people were abroad, that they might 
eſcape obſervation, 


Vor, II, D Behold 
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Pehold him landed careleſs and afleep, 

From all ch' cluded dangers of the deep! 

Lo where he lies, amidſt a ſhining ſtore 

Of braſs, rich garments, and refulger t ore: 

And bears triumphant to his native iſle .. "260 
A prize more worth than Ilion's noble ſpoil. 

To whom the father of th' immortal pow'rs, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdensearth with ſhow'rs- 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain ! 

Ne; tune, tremendous o'er the boundleſs main 1 165 
Rever'd and awful ev'n in heav'n's abodes, 
Antient and great ! a god above the gods ! 
If that low race offend thy pow'r divine, 
(Weak, daring creatures !) is not vengeance thine ? 
Go then, the guilty at thy wil! chaſtiſe. 170 
He ſaid : the ſhaker of the earth replies, 

This then I doom; to fix the gallant ſhip 
A mark of yengeance on the ſable deep: 
To warn the thoughtleſs ſelf-confiding train, 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main, 175 
Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall rife, 
If ſuch thy will, —We will it, Jove replies, 
Ev'n when with tranſport black'ning all the ſtrand, 
The ſwarming people hail their ſhip to land, 
Fix her for ever, a memorial ſtone : 180 
Still let her ſeem to ſail, and ſeem alone; 
The trembling crouds ſhall ſee the ſudden ſhade 
Of whelming mountains overhang their head ! 

With that, the god whoſe earthquakes rock th 
ground, | | 

Fierce to Phæ acia croſt the vaſt profound. 185 
Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 
The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea, 

The god arreſts her with a ſudden ſtroke, 
And roots her down an everlaſting rock. 


Aghaſt 
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Aghaſt the Scherians ſtand in deep ſurpriſe; 190 
All preſs to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes. 

What hands unſeen the rapid bark reſtrain! 

And yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main! 
Thus they, unconſcious of the deed divine : 

Till great Alcinous riſing own'd the ſign. 195 

Behold the long predeſtin'd day! (he cries) 

Oh certain faith of antient prophecies ! 
Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful Rory, big with future woes ; 

How mov'd with wrath, that careleſs we convey 200 
Promiſcuous ev'ry gueſt to ev'ry bay, 

Stern Neptune rage'd ; and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould Rand ; 

(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
Shou'd hide our walls, or v helm beneath the ground. 

The fates have follow'd as declar'd the ſeer. 206 

Be humbled, nations ! and your monarch hear, 

No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 

With ev'ry ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore 

On angry Neptune now for mercy call: 210 
To his high name let twelve black oxen fall, 

So may the god reverſe his purpos'd will, 

Nor o'er our city hang the dreaJtul hill. 

The monarch ſpoke : they trembled and obey'd, 
Forth on the ſands the victim oxen led: — 315 
The gather'd tribes before the altars ſtand, 

And chief and rulers a majeſtic band. 
The king of ocean all the tribes implore; 
The blazing altars redden all the ſhore. 

Meanwhile Ulyſſes in his country lay, 220 
Releas'd from ſleep, and round him might ſurvey 5 
The ſolitary ſhore, and rolling ſea. 

Yet had his mind thro' tedious abſence loſt 


The dear remembrance of his native coaſt; 
C 2 Beſides, 


— — — - 
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Beſides, Minerva, to ſecure her care, 225 

Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air: 

For ſo. the gods ordain'd to keep unſeen 

His royal perſon from his friends and queen; 

Till the proud ſuitors for their crimes afford 

An ample vengeance to their irjur'd lord, 230 
Now all the land another proſpect hore, 

Another port appear'd, another ſhore, 

And long-continu'd ways, and winding floods, 

And unknown mountains, crown'd with unknown 

woods, 
Penſive and ſlow, with ſudden grief oppreſt 235 


The king aroſe, and beat his careful breaſt, 


Caſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, 

And ſought, around, his native realm in vain : 

Then with ereRted eyes ſtood fix'd in woe, 

And as he ſpoke, the tears began to flow. 240 
Ye gods ! (he cry'd) upon what barren coaſt, 

In what new region is Ulyſſes toſt ? 

Poſſeſs d by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie ? 245 

And whither, whither its ſad owner fly ? 

Ah why did I Alcinous' grace implore ? 


Ah why forſake Phæacia's happy ſhore ? 


Ver. 225. Beſidet, Mi ners a, to ſecure ber care, 
Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air, ] 

The meaning of this whole paſſage is probably no more than that 
Ulyſſes by his long abſence had forgot the face of his own country; 
the woods by almoſt twenty years growth had a different appear- 
ance; and the public roads were altered by ſo great a length of 
time, How then ſhould Ulyiſes come to the knowledge of the 
place? He goes to a ſhepherd, and, by telling bim a plauſible ſto- 
ry, draws it from him, This artifice is the Minerva that gives 
him information. By the“ veil of taicken'd air” is meant, that 
Ulyſſ:s, to accompliſh Eis re-eſtabliſhment, tock upon him a ciſ- 
guiſe, and concealed himſelf from the Itbacans; and, this too be- 
ing the dictate of wiſdom, Homer aſcribes it to Pallas. 


Some 
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Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 

And ſafe reſtor'd me to my native land, 250 
Is this the promis'd, long expected coaſt, 

And this the faith Phæacia's rulers boalt ? 

Oh righteous gods! of all the great, how few 

Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true ! 

But he, the pow'r to whole all-ſeeing eyes 255 
The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 

*Tis his alone t' avenge the wrongs I bear: 

For ſill th' oppreſs'd are his peculiar care, 

To count theſe preſents, and trom thence to prove 
Their faith, is mine: the reſt belongs to Jove. 260 
Then on the ſands he range'd his wealthy ſtore, 

The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd o'er: 

All theſe he found, but {till in errour lolt 
Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, 

Sighs for his country, and laments again 265 
To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe reſounding main, 
When lo! the guardian goddeſs of the wiſe, 
Celeſtial Pallas ſtood before his eyes; 

In ſhow a youthful ſwain, of form divine, 

Who ſeem'd deſcended from ſome princely line, 270 


Ver. 262. The gold, the weſts, the tripods, number'd er.] The 
conduct of Ulyſſes in numbe ing his effecte, has been cenſured by 
ſome critics as avaricious: but we find him vindicated by Plutarch 
in his treatiſe of Reading the Poe s: © It (ſays that author), U- 
te lyſſes, finding himſelf in a ſolitary place, and ignorant of the 
« country, and having no ſecurity even for his own perſon, is ne- 
« yertheleſs chiefly ſolicitous for his efrefts, let any part migat 
&« have been Holen; his covetouſneſs is really to be pitied and de- 
te teſted, But this is not the caſe; he counts his goods merely 
& to prove che fid lity of the Pazicrans, and to gacher from it, 
« net er they had landed him upon his own country; for it was 
% not piobabie that they would expoſe nim in a ſtrange region, 
and leave his goods untouched, à d by conſeque ce reap no ad- 
« vantage from their di oneſty: this therefore was a proper teſt, 
tom .h. t. diſc ver, if he was in his own country, and he 
deſetrved commendation for nis wiſdom in that action.“ 
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A graceful robe her ſlender body dreſt, 

Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 

Her decent hand a ſhining jav'lin bore, 

And painted ſandals on her feet ſhe wore. 

To whom the king, Whoe'er of human race 275 

Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſert place ! 

With joy to thee, as to ſome god, I bend, 

To thee my treaſures and myſelf commend, 

O tell a wretch in exile doom'd to ſtray, | 

What air I breathe, what country I ſurvey ? 289 

The fruitful continent's extreameſt bound, 

Or ſome fair iſle which Neptune's arms ſurround ? 
From what fair clime (ſaid ſhe) remote from fame, 

Arriv'it thou here a ſtranger to our name ? 

Thou ſeeſt an iſland, not to thoſe unknown 285 

W hoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſun, 

Nor thoſe that place'd beneath his utmoſt reign 

Behold him ſinking in the weſtern main. 

The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 


For flying chariots, or the rapid race; 290 


Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 
Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain: 

The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt'ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice : 


Wood 


Ver, 293. The loaded trees their wart us fruits produce.] Nothing 
is more notorious than that an epic writer ought to give importance 
and grandeur to his action as much as poſſible in every circum- 
Nance here the poet takes an opportunity to ſet the country of 
Ulyſles in the moſt advantageous light, and ſhews that it was a 
prize worth the conteſt, and all the labour which Ulyfles beſtows 
to regain it, Statius is very faulty in this particular; be declaims 
againſt the deſigns he aſcribes to his heroes, he debaſes his own 
ſubject, and ſhews that the great labour he puts upon them was ill 


employed tor ſo wretched and pitiful a kingdom as thai of Thebes, 
Thebaid, lib. i, 


2 hellum 
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Wood crowns our mountains, and in ey'ry grove 295 

The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove : 

Soft rains and kindly dews retreth the field, 

And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. 

Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, 

Where Troy's majeltic ruins ſtrow the ground, 309 
: Ar 


6 Zellum ſt de paupere regno. 


Bu: Ulyſſcs was not king of Ithaca alone, but of Zacynthus, and 
Ce; halenia, and the neighbouring iflands, This appears from the 
fecond book of the Iliad, where he leads his ſut jects to the walls 
of Troy, 

With thoſe whom C. phalenia's iſle inclos'd, 

Or till'd their fielus along the co ſt oppos'd, 

Or where fair Ithaca o'eriooks tue floods, 

Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 

Where ZEgilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 

Crocylia rocky, and Zaczothus green, 


It is true that Ithaca contains little more than fifty miles in circuit, 
now called Val de Compare; Ccphaienia is larger, and is one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles in circumierence : Zacynihus, now Zant, is 
ip circuit about ſixty miles, unſpeakably fruitful, ſays Sandys, pro- 
ducing the beſt oil in the world, and excellent ſtrong wines; but 
the chief riches of the illand conſiſt in corinths, which the inhabi- 
tants of Zant have in ſuch quantities that they know not what to 
do with them; for beſides private gains, amouunting to fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand zechins, they yearly pay forty-eight thouſand dollars 
for cuſtoms and other duties, It is impoſſible ſo little a portion of 
earth ſhould be more beneficial, 

This obſervation is neceſſary to ſhew the value of Ulyſles's do- 
minions, and that the ſubject of the Odyſſey is not trivial and un- 
important; it is likewiſe of uſe to convince us, that the domeſtic 
cares and concerns of Telemachus proceeded not from meanneſs, 
but from the manners of the age; when pomp and luxury had not 
yet found cuurtenance from princes; and that waen we ſee Eu- 
mæus, who has the charge of Ulytes's hogs, we are not to ſup- 
poſe him a perſon of low rank ard fo:itunes, but an officer of Rate 


and truſt ; the riches of thoſe ages con:iſting in flocks and herds, 
in ſwine and oxen, 


Ver, 299. Ew'n to theſe ſhores is Ithaca ren;wwn'd, ] Nothing can 
more 
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At this, the chief with tranſport was poſſeſt, 
His panting heart exulted in his breaſt ; 
Yet well diſſembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſe, | 
Thus, wich an air ſincere, in fiction bold, 305 1 
His ready tale th' inventive hero told. 

Oft' have I heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 
For 'twas from Crete my native ſoil I came, 


Self- baniſh'd thence. I ſail'd before the wind, 


And left my children and my friends behind. 310 
From fierc2 Idomeneus' revenge I flew, 
Whoſe ſon, the 1wift Orſilochus, I flew : 


(With 


more raiſe oui eſteem of the judgement of Homer, than ſuch ſtrokes 
of art. Here he introduces Min-rva to let Ulyſſes into the know- 
1-dge of his country : How does the do this? She geographically 
deſcribes it to him; \: that he mu? almo*+ know it by the deſcrip. 
tion: but ſtill he ſuppieſſes the name, and this keeps him in a q 
pleaſing ſuſpenſe; he attends to every ſyllable to hear her name [ 
Ithaca, which the ſtell defers, to continue his doubts and hopes, | 
and at laſt, in te very cloſe of her ſpeech, the indireftly mentions 
it. This diſcovery, in my ju !gement, is carried on with great ad- 
dreſs, and cannot fa 1] of aw 1kening the curiofity of the reader; and 


I wonder how it could eſcape the 0otervation of all the commenta- 
tors upon the Ody ſſey. 


Ver, 311. From fierce Idomeneus' revenge I flew, 
Whoſe fon, the ſwift O, filochus, I fl. ao 

Euſtathius obſerves, that this relat:on is not conſonant to ancient 
hiſtories, but invented to make the diſguiſed Ulyſſes more accepte 
able to the ſuitors, ſhould he be brought before them, For this 
perſon whom they could not know to be Ul;{ſ:s, could not fail of 
finding favour with them, having ſlain the ſon of Idomeneus the 
friend of Ulyſſes: and though it be not recorded by the ancie::ts, 

yet it may be conjectured, that Orſilochus was thus ſlain, though 
not by Ulyſſes, If the death of Orſilochus was a ſtory that made a 
noĩſe in the world about that time, it was very artful in Ulyſſes ta 
make uſe of it, to gain credit with this ſeeming Ithacan ; for he ] 
relating the fact truly, might juſtly be believed to ſpeak truly when 0 
he named himſelf the author of it, and conſequently avoid all ſu- | 

ſpicion 
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(With brutal force he ſeiz d my Trojan prey, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 
Unſeen I 'ſcap'd ; and tavour'd by the night 
In a Phoenician veſſel took my flight, 


315 
For 


ſpicicn of being Ulyſſes, It is obſervable that Ulyſſes is very cir- 
cu:atantial in his ſtory; he relates the time, the p.xce, the man- 
ne:, an3 the reaſon of his killing Orſilochus: this is c0-e to give 
the ſtory a greate: air of truth; for it ſeems almoſt 1mpoſſible that 
ſo many circumitances could be invented in a moment, and ſo well 
laid together as noi o diſcover their own falſity, What he ſays 
concerning the Pheacians le.ving his effects ertire without any 
damage, is not ſpoken (as Euſtatiiius obſerves), in vain : he ex- 
tols the fidelity of thu P. 2acians, as an example to be imitated by 
this ſeeming Ithacenſian, and makes it an argument that he ſhould 
practi ſe the ſame integrity, in net offering violence or fraud to his 
effects or perſon, 

It is true, the manner of the death of Orſilochus is liable to 
ſome objection, as it was executed clandeſtincly, and not heroi- 
cally, as might be expected from the valour of Ulyſſes: but if it 
was a truth, that Orfilochus was killed in that manner, Ulyſſes 
could not falſify the Rory : but in reality he is no way concerned 
in it; for he peaks in the character of a Cretan, not in the per- 
ſon of Ulyſles, 


Ver. 316. In a Phgnician weſſel tock my flight.] The whole ſtory 
of the voyages of Ulyiles is related differently by Dictys Cretenſis, 
in his hiſtory of the war of Troy : I will tranſcribe it, if not as a 
truth, yet as a curioſity, 

« About this time Ulyſſes arr' * at Crete with two veſſels hired 
cc of the Phœnicians: for Telamon, enraged for the death of his 
„ ſon Ajax, had ſeized upon all that belonged to Ulyſſes and his 
« companions, and he bimſelf was with difficulty ſet at liberty, 
«© While he was in Crete, Idomeneus aſked him how he fell into 
ſuch great calamities; to whom he recounted all his adventures, 
« He told him, that, after his departure from Troy he made an 
© incurſion upon Iſmarus of the Ciconians, and there got great 
“ booty; then touching upon the coaſt of the Lotophagi, he met 
« with ill ſuccels, and failed away to Sicily; there Cyclops and 
« Lzxſtrigon, two brothers, uſed him tarbarouſly ; and at length 
“ he loſt moſt of his companions through the cruelty of Polypheme 


« and 
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For Pyle or Elis bound: but te npeſt toſt 
And raging billows drove us on your coaſt, 


and Antiphates, the ſons of C:clops and Læſtrigon; but being 
afterwards received into favour by Polyph-me, his companions 
« attempted to carry off Arene, te king's aughtet, who was 
« fallen in love with Elpenor, one of his aſſociates ; but the affair 
te being diſcovered, and Ul. ſes difmiſſed, he failed away by the 
« ZEvlian iſlands, an] came ., Circe and Caly, ſo, who were both 
& queens of two iſles ; there his companions waſted ſome time in 
dalliance and pleaſures: thence he ſailed to a people that were 
*© famed for magical incantations, to learn his future fortunes. He 
e ſcape the rocks of the Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, though 
de he there loſt many of his companions; then he fell iuto the 
& hands of Phanician rovers, who ſpared him; and afterwards 
& coming to Crete, he was diſmiſſed by Idomeneus with two vel- 
ic ſels, and arrived at the ccaft of Alcinous, who, being prevailed 
« upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courteouſly : 
c from him he learned that Penelope was addreſſ:d by thirty 


A 
— 


« princes; upon this, with much intreaty, he perſuaded Alci- 


c nous to undertake a vovage to re-eſtabliſh him in his territories z 
ce they ſet ſail together, and concealing themſelves with Telema- 
« chus till all things were concerted, they led their friends to the 
ce palace, and flew the ſuitors oppreſſed with ſleep and dro zi- 
cc neſs.” ; 


The di ference between the poet and the hiſtorian lies chiefly in 


what is here ſa d of the dea h of Orcfilochus; DiQys tells us, that 
Ulyſſes was entertained like a friend by Idomeneus, and Homer 
writes that he ſlew his ſon; now Tdomeneus cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have favoured the murderer of his ſon : but this is no objection, 
if we conſider that Ulyſſes ſpeaks not as Ulyſſes, but in a perſona- 
ted character, and therefore Orſilochus muſt be judged to have fal- 
len by the hand of the perſon whoſe character Ulyſſes aſſumes ; 
that is, by a Cretan, and not Ulyſſes. 

DiQtvs is ſuppoſed to have ſerved under this Idomeneus, and to 
have wrote an hiſtory of the Trojan war in Phoenician characters; 
and Tzetaes tells us, thit Homer formed his poem upon his plan 
but the hiſtory now extant, publiſhed by Mis, Le Fevre, is a.coun- 
terfeii : ſo that what J have here tranſlated, is inſerted not as an 


authority, but as the opinion of an unknown writer ; and I lay no 
other weight upon it. 
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In dead of night an unknown port we gain'd, 

Spent with fatigue, and flept ſecure on land. 320 
Bu: ere the roly morn renew'd the day, 

While in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 

Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales, 

They land my goods, and hoilt their flying ſails, 
Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplore, 325 
A hapleſs exile on a foreign ſhiore. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the biue-ey'd maid began 
With pleaſing imiles to view the god-like man : 
Then change'd her form: and now, divirely bright, 
Jove's heav'nly daughter ſtood conteſs'd to ſight, 3 30 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 

Skill'd in th' illuitrious labours of the loom. 
O ſtill the ſame Ulyſſes! ſhe rejoin'd, 
In uſeful craft ſucceistuily retin'd ! 
Artful in ſpeech, in aQtion, and in mind ! 335 
Sulfice'd it not, that thy long labours pait 


Secure thou ſeeſt thy native (hore at laſt ? 
But this to me? who, like thyſelf, excell 


In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well, 


Ver, 338. Who, like thyfelf, excell 
In arts of counſel, and difſembling well, ] 
Tt has been objected againſt Homer, that nc gives a degree of diſ 
ſimnlation to his hero, us worthy of a due man, nd ar ingenu— 
ous d. ſpoſition: here we have a tuii, vindication of Uiyſſes, om 
the mouth of the goddeſs of wildom ; he utes ouly a prude:.t artilie 
mulation; he 1s *I, wh.ch we may ainlt literally render, 
«« maſter of a reat prelence of mind: tnat 15, upon every emer» 
gency he finds an immediate ie.wurce to extricate himſeit from it, 
If his diflimulation had been vicious, it would have been an ab- 
ſurdity to have introduced Minerva pra'fing and recommezding it; 
on the contrary, all diſguiſe which coni.ſts with innocence and prue 
dence, is ſo far from being mean, that it really is a praiſe to a 
perion who uſes it, I ſpeak not of common life, or as if men 
ſhould always act under a maſi, and in diſguiſe z that indeed be- 
. trays 
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To me, whoſe wit exceeds the pow'rs divine, 340 
No leſs than mortals are ſurpaſs'd by thine, 

Know'ſt thou not me ? who made thy life my care, 
Thro' ten years wand'ring, and thro' ten years war; 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, 


To raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid : 345 
And now appear, thy treaſures to protect, 

Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, 

And tell what more thou mult from fate expect. 


Domeſtic woes far heavier to be borne ! | 
The pride of fools, and fl:ves inſulting ſcorn, 5 30 
But thou be ſilent, nor reveal the ſtate ; | 
Yield to the force of unreliited fate, 

And bear unmov'd the wrongs of baſe mankind, 

The laſt, and hardeſt, conqueſt of the mind. 
Goddeſs of wiſdom! Ithacus replies, 355 
He who diſcerns thee mult be truly wiſe, 5 

So ſeldom view'd, and ever in diſguile ! 

When the bold Argives led their warring pow'rs, 
Againſt proud lion's well defended tow'rs ; 

Ulyſſes was thy care, celeſtial maid ! | 360 
Grace'd with thy ſight, and favour'd with thy aid. 
But when the Trojan piles in aſhes lay, 
And bound for Greece we plough'd the wat'ry way; 
Our fleet diſpers'd and driv'n from coaſt to coaſt, 
Thy facred preſence from that hoar I loſt : 365 
Till [ beheld thy radiant form once more, 

And heard thy counſels on Phzacia's ſhore, 

But; by th' almighty author of thy race, 

Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place? 


For 


travs deſign and inſincerity: IT only recommend it as an inſtance 
how men ſhould behave in the article of danger, when it is as re- 
putable to elude an enemy as to defeat one. 

Ver. 369. Tell me, ob tell, is this my native place ?] It may ap- 
pear ſome u hat extraordinary that Ulyſſes ſhould not believe Miner- 
va, Who had already aſſured him that he was landed in his own 

I country: 
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For much I fear, long tracts of land and ſea 370 
Divide this coaſt from diſtant Ithaca; | 
The ſweet deluſion kindly you impoſe, Þ 
To ſoothe my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 

Thus he. The'blue-ey'd goddeſs thus replies. 
Hos prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe! 375 
Who, vers'd in fortune, fear the flatt'ring ſhow, 
And taſte not half the bliſs the gods beſtow. 

The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, 
And guard the wiſdom which herſelf inſpires, 
Others, long abſent from their native place, 0 


Straight ſeek their home, and fly with eager pace 
To their wives arms, and children's Gear embrace, 
Not thus Ulyſſes: he decrees to prove 

His ſubjects faith, and queen's ſuſpected love; 

Who mourn'd her lord twice ten revolving years, 385 
And waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tears, 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy lo.) 

Once more 'twas giv'n thee to behold thy coaſt : 

Yet how could I with adverſe fate engage, 

And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage? 390 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reltore 

The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore. 

Behold the port of Phorcys ! fence'd around 

With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd. 
Behold the gloomy grot ! whoſe cool receſs 395 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas : 


country: but two anſwers may be given to this objection, and his 
doubts may be aſcribed to his having loſt the knowleage of it thro? 
his long abſence, for that is the veil which is caſt before his cyes; 
er to the nature of man in general, who, when he deſires any thing 
vehemently, ſcarce believes himſelf in the poileſſion of it, even 
while he poſſeſſes it, Nuthing is more frequent than ſuch expreſ- 
ſions upon the theatre, and in the tranſport of an unexpected hap- 
pineſs, we are apt to think it a deluſion; frem hence the fears of 
Ulyſſes ariſe, and they are to be imputed to his cement love of 
his country, not to his unbelicf, 
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Whoſe now · neglected altars, in thy reign 
Bluſh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen lain, 
Behold ! where Neritus the clouds divides, 
And ſhakes the waving fareſts on his ſides, 400 
So ſnake the goddeſs, and the proſpect clear'd, 
The miſts diſpers d, and all the coaſt appear'd. 
The king with joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 
And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth: 
Then with his ſuppliant hands upheld in air, 405 
Thus to the fea green ſiſters ſends his pray'r. 
All hail ! Ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Je ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! 
To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows ; 
Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows ! 410 
If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 
To you {hall rites divine be ever paid, 
And gratetul off 'rings on your altars laid, 
Then thus Minerva, From that anxious breaſt 415 
| + Diſmiſs thoſe cares, and leave to heav'n the reſt, 
| Our taſk be now thy treaſur'd ſtores to ſave, 
| Deep in the cloſe receſſes of the cave: 
| Then future means conſult—ſhe ſpoke, and trod 
| The ſhady grot, that brighten'd with the god, 420 
The cloſeſt caverns of the grot ſhe ſought ; 
The gold, the braſs, the robes, Ulyſſes brought; 
| Theſe in the ſecret gloom the chief diſpos'd ; 
| The entrance with a rock the goddeſs clos'd. 
Nov, ſeated in the olive's ſacred ſhade, 425 
Confer the hero and the martial maid, 
The goddeſs of the azure eyes began : 


—_— — 


. Son of Laertes! much-experienc'd man! 
| The ſuitor-train thy earlieſt care demand, 
| .Of that luxurious race to rid the land : 430 


| Three years thy houſe their lawleſs rule has ſeen, 
And proud addreſſes to the matchleſs queen, 
| But 


% 
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But ſhe thy abſence mourns from day to day, 
And ialy bleeds, and filent waſtes away: 
Eluſive of the bridal hour, the gives 435 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives, 
To this Ulyſſes, Oh celeſtial maid ! 
Prais'd be thy counſel, and thy timely aid: 
Elſe had I ſeen my native walls in vain, | 
Like great Atrides jult reſtor d ani ſlauin. 440 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 
Then, then be preſent, and my ſoul inſpire, 
As when we wrapt Troy's heav'n-built walls in fire. 
Tho' leagu'd againſt me hundred heroes ſtand, 445 
Hundreds ſhall fall, it Pallas aid my hand, 
She anſwer'd : in the dreadful day of fizht 
Know, I am with thee, ſtrong in all my might: 
If thou but equal to thyſelf b- tound, 
What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the ground 
What human victims ſtain-the feaſtful floor! 471. 
How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 
It fits thee now to wear a dark diſguiſe, 
And ſecret walk unknown to mortal eyes, . 


Ver. 445. Tho' kagu'd againſt me bundreds, & c] Nothing is more 
judicious than this conduct in Homer; the whole number of ſuit- 
ors are to be ſlain by few hands, which might ſhock our reaſon, if 
it were telated uddenly, without any preparation to ſhew us the 
probability of it: this is the intent of Homer in this and vari ons 
other places of the Odyſley : he ſoftens the relation, and reconc les 
5 us to it by ſuch inſertions, before he deſcribes that great event; 
The aacrents (iays Euſtathius), would not here allow Ulyſſcs to 
ſpeak hyperbolically; te is that hero whom we have already ſeen 
inthe Iliad reſit whole bands of Trojans, when the Greeks were 
repulſed, where he ſlew numbers of enemies, and ſuſtained their 
aſfaults till he was diſengaged by Ajax. B.ſiles, there is an excel- 
lent moral in what Ulyſſes ſpeaks; it contains this certain truth, - 
(ados Dacier), that a man aſſiſted by heaven, has not only nothing 


to tear, but is aſſured to triumph over all the united powers of 
at Mankind, 


E 2 For 
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For this, my hand ſhall wither ev'ry grace, - 455 
And ev'ry elegance of form and face, 
O'er thy ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ev'ry limb with coarſe attire, 
And in thy eyes extinguiſh all the fire ; 460 
Add all the wants and the deciys of life, 
Eltrange thee from thy own; thy ſan, thy wife; 
From the loath'd object ev'ry ſight ſhall turn, 
And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn, 

Go firſt the malter of thy herds to find, 465 
. , True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind: 

For thee he ſighs; and to the royal heir 
And chaſte Penelope extends his care, 
At the Coracian rock he now reſides, 
Where Arethuſa's ſable water glides ; 470 
The ſable water and the copious maſt 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt ! 
With him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, 
And all you aſk his faithful tongue ſhall tell. 


Ver. 465. Go firſt the maſter of thy ber di to fird.] There are many 
reaſors why this injunction Wes neceflary: the hero of a poem 
ought never to be out of ſight, never out of action: n:ither is U- 
lyſles idle in this receſs ; he goes thi her to acquaint himſelf with 
the condition of his affairs, both public and domeſtic : he there 
lays the plan for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, enquires after their 
numbers, and the ſtate of Penclope and Telemachus, Beſides, he 
here reſides in iull ſecurity and privacy, till he has prepared all 
things for the execution of the great event of the whole Odyſſey. 


Ver. 669, ———Ceracian rock ] This rock was ſo called 
from a young min whoſe name vas Corax, who in purſuit of an 
hare fell from it and broke his neck : Arethuſa his mother hear- 
ing of the accident, hanged herſelf by th: fountain, « hich after- 
wards topk its name from her, and was called Arethuſa, Eulla- 


8þius, 
Me 
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Me into other realms my cares convey, 475 
To Sparta ſtill with female beauty gay; 
For know, to Sparta thy lov'd offspring came, 
To leara thy tortunes from the voice of fame. 

At this the father, with a father's care, 
Mult he too ſuffer: he, oh goddeſs | bear 480 
Of wand'rings and of woes a wretched ſhare? 5 
Thro' the wild ocean plough the Jang'rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houſe a prey ? 
Why would'ſt not thou, oh all- enligaten'd mind! 


Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 488 


To whom Minerva. Be thy ſoul at reſt; 
And know, whatever heav'n ordains, is bei, 


To fame I ſent him, to acquire renown : - 
To other regions is his virtue known,” ©. 


Secure he ſits, near great Atrides placed; 400 


Wich friendſhip ſtreugthen'd, and with honours grace'd, 

But lo! an ambuth waits nis paiſige o' er; 

Fierce toes inſidious intercept the hore: 

In vain ! far ſooner all the murd'rous brood 

This injur'd land all fatten with their blood: 4935 
She ſpake, then tou-h'd him with her pow'rful wand: 

The ſkin thrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 

A ſwifc old age o'er all his members ſpread; 

A ſudden froit was ſprinkled on his head; 


Nor longer in the he :vy eye-ball ſhin'd $00 - 


The glance divine. forth beaming from the mind. 
His robe, which ipots indelible beſmear, 

In rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air: 

A ltag's torn hide is lapt around his reins ; 

A rugged ſtaff his trembling hand ſuſtainsz; gog 
And at his fide a wretched. ſcrip was hung, 
Wide-patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong, 

So look'd the chief, ſo mov'd ! to mortal eyes 
Object uncouth ! a man of mileries! 


E 3 While 
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While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 510 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care, 


* 


Ver. 510. While Pallas, cleaving the wide feld: of air, 
To Sparta flies ] 
Homer is now prepariag to tu:n tne relation trom Ulyſſes to Te- 
lemachus, whom we let: at Sparta wich Menelaus in the fourth 
book of the Ouyſſey. He has been long wut of fight, and we have 
heard of none of his actions; Tclema. hus is not the hero o the 
4 poem: he is only an unde--agent, and conſequently the poet was 
| at liberty to omit any or all of his adventures, unleſs ſuch as have 
| a neceſſary connection with the tory of the Odyſſey, and contri- 
bute to the re- eſtabliſnment of Ulyſſes ;. by this method likewiſe 
Homer gives variety to his poetry, and breaks or gathers up the 
| thread of it, as it tends to diverſify the wi.ole : we may conſider an 
| epic poem as a ſpacious garden, where there are to be different 
$ walks and views, leſt the eye ſhould be tired with too great a re- 


gularity and uniformity : the chief ave ne ought to be the moſt 
ample and noble, but there ſhould be by walks to retire into ſome- 
times for our eaſe and relreſhment, The poet thu gives us ſeveral 
| openings to draw us torward with pleiſure; aad though the great 
| | event of the poem be chiefly in view, yet he ſome imes leads us 
aſide into other ſhort paſſages which end in it again, and bring us 
with pleaſure to the cancluſion of it. Thus, tor inſtance, Homer 
| begins with the ſtory of Telemachus and the ſui ors; then he 
ö leaves them awhile, and more largely lays betrore us the adventures 
| of Ulyſi:s, the hero of his poem; when he has ſatisfied che curi- 
oſity of the reader by a full narration of what belongs to him, he 
| returns to Telemachus nd the twiois: at length he unites ihe two 
ſtories, and proceeds directly to he end of the OdyſI-y. Thus, all 
the collateral and indirect paſſages fall into one centre, and main 
point of view, The eye is con inually entertained with ſome new 
| object, and we paſs on from incident to incident, not only with» 
| out fatigue, but with pleaſure and admiration, 
t 
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5 THE ARGUMENT. 


The converſation with Eumeus, 


Ulyſes arrives in diſguiſe at the houſe of Eumeus, where 
he is received, entertained, and lodged, with the ute 
moſt hoſpitality. The ſeveral diſcourſes of that faith- 
ful oid ſervant, with the feigned ſtory told by Ulyſſes te 
conceal himſelf, and other converſations on various ſub- 
Jets, take up this entire book, 


UT be, deep-muſing, o'er the mountains ſtray'd 
Thro' mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, 
And cavern'd ways, the thaggy coalt along, 

With cliffs and nouding toreits over hung. 

: 5 | Eumeæus 


* We ſee in this book tbe character of a faithſu), wiſe, bene- 
volent old man in Eumæus; one happily 1.nvcea., unambitious, 
and wholly employed in rural ailairss The whole interview be- 
tween Ulyſſes and Eumeus has fallen into tidicule; Eumeus has 
been judged to be of the lame ra k and congition with our odern 
ſwine-herds, But herds and flocks were then kept and at- 
tended by the ſons of kings; thus Paris waiched the flacks of 
Priam i in the groves of Ida, and the ame is ſaid of many of the he» 
roes in the Iliad; theſe offices were places of dignity, and filled by 
perſons of birta ; and ſuch was Eumeus, deſcended from a prince, 
named Cteſius: thus the maſter of the horſe is a poſt of honour in 
modern ages. 


Ir 
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Eumeus at his filvan lodge he ſought, 
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A faithful ſervant, and without a fault, oy 
Ulyiles fo ind him buſted, as he fart 
Before the threihold of his ruſtie gate; 

| - Around, 


It is ia poetry, as in painting; where the artiſt does not confine 


himſelf to draw only zods or heroes, palaces and prii.ces ; but he 
frequently enplys his pencil in repreſenting land.coapes, rural 
ſcenes, groves, cottages, and ſhepherds tending their flocks, 


There is a paſſage in Monfi-ur Bo leau's reflections upon Lon- 


ginus, whic" fu ly vingicates all the places of Homer that have 
been cenſured as low and too fam ar. There is nuhing (ob- 
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ſerves that author), that more diſgraces a comp. ſition than the 
uſe of vulgir words: a man thougit expteſſe in noble terms, 
is generally more taking than a nobie hougut debaſed by mean 
terms: the reaſon is, every perf .n cannot ju ige of the juſtneſs 
and ftreng'h of a thought, bu: there are very few, eſpecially in 
living languages, wh are not ſhocked a mein words: and yet 
almoſt all writers fall into this taalt, Lounginus accuies Heros 
dotus, the moſt polite of all th. Gre: k uiſto ians, ut this defect; 
and Livy, Sailuft, and Virgil, nave tailea under th: ame imb u- 
tation, Is it not then very turp:iſtn; that no rep!oach upon this 
account has fallen upon Homer? eſpecia ly, inough he has 
compoſed two large poems, and tiugh no au. hor has deſcended 
more frequ-n:ly into the detail of little particulari ies; yet he 
never uſes terms which are not nob e, or if he uſ-s humble 
words or phraſcs, it is with ſo much ait, that, as Diony us 
Halicarnaſius ob.erves, they become noble and harmonibus. We 
may learn from hence the ignorance of theſe modern critics, 
who judge of the Greek without the know] -dge of it; and, ha- 
ving never read H mer but in low and inelegant tranſlations, 
impute the mea neſſis of the tranſlator to the poet, Beſides, 
the words of different languages are not exactly correſpondent, 
and it of en happens, that an expreſſi n which is noble in the 
Greek, cannot be rendered in a veifion but by words, that are 
either mean in tue ſynod or uſage, Thus aſs, and aſinus in La- 
tin, are mean to the laſt degree; though beg in the Greek be 
uſed in the mo magnificent deſcriptions, a d has nothing mean 
in it; in like manner tne terms hogherd and cowkceper, are 
not to be uſ-d in our poetry; but there are no finer words in the 
Greek language than S&x0A0g and (vowrns ; and Virgil, who 

« intitles 
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Around, the manſion in a circle ſhone ; 


A rural portico of rugged ſtone : 10 
(In abſence of his lord, with honeſt toil 
His own induſtrious hands had rais'd the pile) 


The 


« jntitles his eclogues Bucolics in the Roman tongue, would have 
« been aſhame3 to call them in our language The D:alugues of 
«. Cowkez:pers.” 

Homer hi-nſ-If convin es us of the truth of this obſervation z 
nay, one would imagine tia: he intended iadurioufly to force it 
upon our notice; tor he frequen ly calis Eumzus' 'Og,440; 4d, 
or © prince of men;“ and his common epitnet 1s d,, or 0195 
vPoper;. Homer would not have applied theſe app-ilations ro 
him, it he had not been a perior. ot dig ity; it being the ſame ti- 
tle that he beſtows upon his greatett herocs, Ulyſſes or Ach les. 

Ver. 1. But be, de:p muſi g, cer the muntain t ay d.] 1 ſha'l 
tranſcribe the ob.ervation o. Dionyſius Haucarnaſlus upon the firſt 
veries in this book: te lame method, remarks that author, 
makes both proſe and verie deautiful ; which conſiſts in theſe three 
things, the udicious coapt.iion and ranging of the words, the po- 
ſition of the members and paris of the verie, and the vailous mea- 
fure of the periods. Whocver would write elsgantly, muſt have 
reg ird to the different tur: and junctur. of every pe:ivd, there muſt 
be proper diſtances and pauſes; every verſe mutt be a complete ſen- 
tence, but broken and interrupted, and the parts made unequal, 
ſome longer, ſume thor er, to give a variety of cadence to it, Nei- 
the: the turn of the parts of the verſe, ror the length cuzut to be 
alike. This is abſolutely neceſſary: tor the epic or heroic verſe 
is of a fixed determinate length, and we cannot, as in the lyric, 
make one longer, and another ſhorter ; therefore, to avoid an iden- 
tity of cadence, and a perpetual return ot the ſame periods, it is 
requiſite to contract, lengthen, vnd interrupt the pauſe and ſtrue- 
ture of the members of the verſes, to create an harmonious inequa- 
I:ty, and out of a fixed number of ſyllables to raiſe a perp<tual * 
verſity. 

No doubt but Homer was a perfect maſter of numbers; a man 
can no more be a poet than a muſician, without a good car, as we 
uſually expreſs it, It is true, that verſificatiog is but tie mecha- 
niſm of poetry, but it ſeis off good ſenſe to the belt advantage; it 


is a coluuring that enlivens the portrait, and makes even a beauty 
more agreeable, 


I will 
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The wall was ſtone from neighb'ring quarries borne, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 

And ſtrong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 15 
Of ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 
Frequent and thick, Within the ſpace were rear'd 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgement af his herd, 

Fall fifty pregnant females cach contain'd ; 

The males without (a ſmaller race remain'd; 20 
Doom'd to ſupply the ſuitors waſteful feaſt, 

A ſock by daily luxury decreaſt ; 

Now ſcarce four hundred lett. Theſe to defend, 
Four ſavage dogs, a watchful guard, attend, 

Here ſat Eumæus, and his cares apply'd 25 
To form ſtrong buſkins of well-ſeaſon'd hide. 


Of 


I will conclude this note, with obſerving what Mr, Dryden ſays 
of theſe two lines of Cowper's Hill: 


Tno' deep, yer ctear, tho? gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong witaout rage, without o'erflowing full. 


4 There are few, (ſays he), who make verſes, that have obſer- 
« ved the ſweetneſs of theſe lines, and tewer who can find the 
« reaſon of it.“ But I believe no one will be at a lo's to ſolve 
the difficulty who conſiders this obſervation of Dionyſus: and I 
doubt not but the ct.ier ſweetneſs ariſes from the judicious and har- 
monious pauſes of the ſeveral periods of the verſes; not to men- 
tion the hippy choice of the words, in which there is ſcarce one 
rough conſonant, many I:quids, and thoſe liquids ſoftened with. a 
multitude of vowels. 

Ver. 25. Here ſat Eumæus, and his cares app“ d, be. I doubt 
not but this employment of Eumæus has been another cauſe of the 
man character that has been formed of his condition: but this 
miſtake ariſes from our judging of the dignity of men from tire 
employmenis they followed three thouſand y-ars paſt, by the noti- 
ons we nave of thſe employ ments at preſent; and becauſe they 
are now only the occupation of the vulgar, we imagine that they 
were ſo form-rly: kings and princes in the earlieſt ages of the world 
laboured in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that 
tended to promote the conveniencies of life; they performed that 

with 
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Of four aſſiſtants who his labour ſhare, 
Three now were abſent on the rural care; 
The fourth drove victims to the ſuitor train: 
But he, of antient faith, a ſimple ſwain, 
Sigh'd, while he furniſh'd the luxurious board, 
And weary'd heav'n with wiſhes for his lord, 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maltives flew : 
Down far the ſage ; and cautious to withitand, 3g 
Let fall th' offenſive truncheon from his hand. 


Sudden, 


with their own hands, which we now perform bv thoſe of our 
ſervants: if this were not ſo, the cookery of Achilles in the Thad 
would egually diſparage that hero, as this employment would diſ- 
grace Eumzzus in the Odyſſey: arts were then in their infancy, 
and were honourable to the practiſers: thus Ulyſſes builds a veſlcl 
with his own hands, as ſkiltully as a ſhipwright, 

Beſides, even at this day arts ate in high eſteem in the oriental 
world, and are practiſed by the greateſt perſunages, Every man 
in Turky is of lome trade; ſuitan Achmet was a maker of ivory 
rings, which the Turks wear upon their thumbs when they thoot 
their arrows, and in this occupation he worked ſeveral hours dai- 
ly ; and another of their emperors was depoſed, becauſe he refuſed 
te work in his occupation, 

In ſhort, the reader is to conſider this whole deſcription as a true 
picture of ancient life; and then he will not fail ot the pleaſure of 
knowing how the great men of ancient times paſled tueir lives, 
and how thoſe heroes, who performed iuch noble parts on the pu- 
blic age of life, acted in private when withcrawn from notice and 
obſervation, Thoſe ages retained an univerſal fimplieity of man- 
ners: Telemachus and Eumæus have both dogs for their atten- 
dants: nay, and in later times, before luxury prevailed among the 
Romans, we read of a dictator brought from the 25 to lead 
the braveſt ſoldiers in the world to conquer it. 

Ver. 35. Down ſat the ſage; and, cautirus to withſtand, 

| Let fall tb offenfive tr un bern from Lis band.] 
Homer has been cenſured for repreſenting his bero unworthily : is 
it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, Nould. 
now threw away his ſtaff out of fear of a dog? That he fculd 
abandon his defence by cafivg Kimfelf on the ground, and leave 
| h:micif 
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Sudden, the maſter runs; aloud he calls ; 
And from his haſty hand the leather falls; 
With ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away ; 
The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. 40 

Unhappy ſtranger ! (thus the faithful ſwain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) 
W hat ſorrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev'rend age had met a ſhameful fate ? | 
Enough of woes already have I known ; 45 
Enough my maſter's ſorrows and my own, 
While here, (ungrateful taſk !) his herds I feed, 
Ordain'd for lawleſs rioters to bleed; 
Perhaps ſupported at another's board, 
Far from his country roams my hapleſs lord ! 50 
Or ſigh'd in exile forth his lateſt breath, 
Now cover'd with th' eternal ſhade of death! 

But enter this my homely roof, and ſee 
Our woods not void of hoſpitality. 
Then tell me whence thou art? and what the ſhare 
Of woes and wand'rings thou wert born to bear 56 


him ſelf to his mercy ? But Euſtathius fully vindicates Ulyſſts. It 
is a natural defence to avert the fury of a dog, to caſt away our 
weapons, to ſhew that we int end him no violence, | 


Ver. 37. Sudden, the maſter runs, &c.] This is thought to be an 
adventure that really happened to the poet himſelf; it is related 
in the life of Homer aſeribed t Herodotus. Th.ſtorides having 
perſuaded Homer to permit him to tranſcribe his verſes, he imme- 
diately removed to Chios, and proclatmed himſelf the author: 
Homer, being informed of it, ſet ſail for Chios, and, landing near 
it, he was in danger of being torn in pieces by the dogs of Glau- 
cus, who protected him, and received him hoſpitably : the pom in 
return laboured to reward his kindneſs, by relating to him the 
mott curious of his adventures that had happened in the courie of 


kis voyages, When therefore (a:ds Dacier), we ſee Ulyſſes enter- 
tained by Eumzus, we have the ſatisfaction of imzgining we ſee 
Homer himf.lf in diſcourſe with his ccurteous friend Glaucus. 


2 He 


* 
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He ſaid, and ſeconding the kind requeſt, 
With friendly ſteps precedes ais unknown gueſt. 
A ſhiggy goat's ſoft hide beneath him ſpread, 
And with treth ruſhes heap'd an ample bed: 60 
Joy rouch'u the hero's tender ſoul, to find 
So jult reception from a heart ſo kind: 
And oh, ye gods! with all your bleſſings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race! 
Tae ſwain reply'd. It never was our guiſe 65 
To thyht the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe; 
For Jove untolds our-hoſpitable door, 
*Tis jove that ſends the Hranger and the poor, 
Little, alas! is all the good 1 can; 


A man oppreſt, dependeat, yet a man: 70 


Accept tuch treatment as a iwain attords, 

Slave fo the intolence ct youtatul lords! 

Far hence is by unequal guds remov'd 

That man ot bounties, loving and belov'd! 

To whom whate'er his flave eiijoys is ow'd, 

And more, had tate allow'd, had been beitow'd: 


75 


Ver. 66, To» flight the poor, or aught bumare deſpiſe ; 
Fur Foue unf las au- b.jouabie aur 
"Tis Jove that jends the ſtranger and the oss. 
This p.ſT.ge contains an admirable I:Ctuie of morality and huma- 
nity, Ine perſon, who oeſt uaceritoou che beauty of it, and b. ſt 
explained che precepts it comp. ehends, was Epi:tetis, from whom 
Mouſieur Dacicr turaiſhes us with this explicatiun trom Arrian : 


- 


K-ep (lays that author), continually in thy memory, what Eu- 
mzus ſpeaks in Homer to the d:iguiſcd Ulyſles. O friend, 
it is unlawful to veipuec the ſtranger : ſpeak thus to thy bro- 
ther, father, and neigab:ur: 1tis my duty to uſe you with be. 
nevolence, though your circumſtances were mceaner than they 
are; for yuu come from God.“ Here we fee Ep:Qeius borryw 
ing his morality from Homer; and philoſophy embelliched with 
the ornaments of poetry, Indeed there is ſcarce any writer of name 
among all the ancients that has not been obliged to Homer,' he- 
ther mo:al fits, pocts, philoT: hers, or irgiſlacors, 
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But fate condemn'd him to a foreign [hore ; 

Much have I ſorrow'd, but my matter more. 

Now cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign'd: 

Ah periſh Helen! perith all her kind! 80 
For whole curs'd cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 

He trod ſo fatally the paths of ſame. 

His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his waſte, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain with hoſpitable haſte, 
Straight to the lodgements of his herd he run, 85 
Wh re the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun; 

Of two, his cutlace lanch'd the ſpouting blood; 
Theſe quarter'd, ſinge'd, and fix'd on forks of wood, 
All haſty on the hiſſing coals he threw ; 

And ſmoking back the taſteful! viands drew, 99 
Broachers and all; then on the board difplay'd 

The ready meal, before Ulyſſes laid 

With flour imbrown'd ; next mingled wine yet new, 
And luſcious as the bees nectareous dew : 

Then ſat companion of the friendly feaſt, 95 
With open look ; and thus beſpoke his gueſt. 

Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 
Such food as falls to ſimple ſervants ſhare 
The beſt our lords conſume ; thoſe thoughtleſs peers, 
Rich without bounty, guilty without fears! 100 
Yet ſure the gods their impious acts deteſt, 

And honour juſtice and the righteous breaſt, 

Pirates and conquerors, of harden'd mind, 

The foes of peace, and ſcourges of mankind, 

To whom offending men are made a prey 105 
When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 


Ver. 93. Vitb flour imbrown'd——] We find here a cuſtom of 


antiquiy: this flour was made of parched corn; when the anci- 
ents fed upon any hing that had not been offered in ſacrifice, they 
f,rinkled it with flour, which was uſed inſtead of the hallowed 
\ barley, with which they conſecrated their victims. I doubt nct, 
{ince ſome honours were paid to the gods in all feaſts), but that 
tis ſprinkling of flour by Eumæus was an act of religion. Dacier. 


Ev'n 
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Ev'a theſe, when of their ill-got ſpoils poſſeſs'd, 

Find ſure tormentors in the guilty breait ; 

Some voice of God cloſe whiip'ring from within, 

« Wretch ! this is villany, and this is fin,” 110 
But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explore, 

That tells the great Ulyſſes is no more, 

Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our ſighs 
Their rapine ſtrengthens, and their riots riſe : 
Conſtant as Jove the night and day beſtows, 1i5 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 


None match'd this hero's wealth, of all who reign 


O'er the fair iſlands of the neighb'ring main, 


Nor all the monarchs whoſe far dreaded ſway 
The wide-extended continents obey : 128 


Firſt, on the main-land, of Ulyſſes' breed 
Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on ocean's margin feed; 
As many falls for ſhaggy goats are rear'd ; 
As many lodgements for the tuſky herd; 


Thoſe foreign keepers guard: and here are feen 125 


Twelve herds. of goats that graze our utmolt green; 
To native paſtors is their charge aſſign'd; 

And mine the care to feed the briſtly kind: 

Each day the fatteſt bleeds of either herd, 


All to the ſuitors waſteful board preferr'd. 130 
Thus he, benevolent ; his unknown gueſt: 

With hunger keen devours the ſav'ry feaſt; 7 

While ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt, ( 


Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey'd, 
Eumæus pours on high the purple tide ; 135 
The king with ſmiling looks his joy expreſt, 
And thus the kind inviting hoſt addreſt. 

Say now, what man 1s he, the man deplor'd, 
So rich, ſo potent, whom you ityle your lord ? 
Late with ſuch afluence and poſſeſſions ble, 140 


And now in-honour's glorious bed at reſt, 
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Whoever was the warriour, be mutt be 
To tame no ſtranger, nor perhaps to me; 
Who (ſo the gods, and ſo the fates ordain'd) 


Have wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 145 


Small is the faith, the prince and queen aſcribe 
(Repiy'd Eumæus) to the wand'ring tribe. 
For needy ftrangers ſtill to flatt'ry fly, 
And want too oft” betrays the tongue to lye, 
Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 150 
Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 
To dear remembrance makes his image riſe, 
And calls the ſpringing ſorrows from her eyes. 
Such thou may'ſt be. But he whoſe name you crave 
Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 155 
Or food for fiſh, or dogs, his reliques lie, 
Or torn by birds are ſcatter'd thro' the ſky. 
So periſh'd he: and left (for ever loſt) 
Much woe to all, but ſure to me the moſt. 
So mild a maſter never thall I find: 160 
Leſs dear the parents whom I left behind, 
Leſs ſoft my mother, leſs my father kind. 
Not with ſuch tranſport wou'd my eyes run o'er, 
Again to hail them in their native ſhore ; 


As lov'd Ulyſſes once more to embrace, 105 
Reſtor'd and breathing in his natal place. 
That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 1 


Ev'n in his abſence I pronounce with fear : 
In 


Ver, 167. That name, for ever dread, &.] Euſtathius excellent- 
ly explains the ſentiment of Eumæus, which is full of tenderneſs 
and humanity, I will not call Ulyſſes, cries Eumæus, by ihe 
name of Ulyſles, for from ſtrangers he receives that appeliation ; I 
-will not call him my maſter, for a ſuch he never was towards mez 
I will then call him brother, for he always uſed me with the ten- 
d:rneſs of a brother, Hei properly ſignifies an elder brother. 

What I would further obſerve is, the wonderful art of Homer in 
exalting the character of his hero: he is the braveſt and the beſt 
of 
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, 
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In my reſpect, he bears a prince's part; 
But lives a very brother in my heart. 


65 


170 


Thus ſpoke the faithful ſwain, and thus rejoin'd 


The maſter of his grief, the man of patient inind, 


Ulyſſes, friend! ſhall view his old abodes, 
(Dittruſttul as thou art) nor doubt the gods, 
Nor ſpeak I raihly, but with faith averr'd, 
And what I ſpeak atteſting heav'n has heard, 
If fo, a cloak and veſture be my meed 
* Till his return, no title ſhall I plead, 
Tho' certain be my news, and great my need, 
Whom want itlelf can force untruths to tell, 
My ſoul deteits him as the gates of hell, 
Thou firi be witneſs, hoſpitable Jove 1. . 
And ev'ry god inſpiring ſocial love! 
And witneſs ev'ry houthold pow'r that waits 
Guard of theſe fires, and angel of theſe gates! 
Ere the next morn increaſe, or this decay, 
His ancient realms Ulyſſes thail furvey, 


In blood and duit each proud oppreſſor mourn, - 


And the loit glories of his houſe return, 
Nor ſhall that mced be thine, nor ever more 
Shall lov'd Ulyſſes hail this happy thore, 


(Reply'd Eumzus:) to the preſent hour 


175 


189 


190 


Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow'r, 


From ſad reflection let my tonal repoſe ; 
The naine of him awakes a thouſand woes, 


But guard him gods and to theſe arms reſtore! 


Not his true coniort can deſire him more? 


195 


of men, good in every circumſtance of life: valiant in war, pati- 
ent in adverſity, a kind father, huſband, and mater, as well as a 
mild and mercitul king: by this conduct the poet deeply engages 
our affections in the good or ill fortune of the hero: he makes 
himſelf mater of cur paſſions, while we rejoice or grieve at his 


ſucceſs or calamity through the whole Odyſſey. 
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Not old Laertes, broken with deſpair; 
Not young Telemachus his blooming heir, 
Alas, Telemachus ! my ſorrows flow 
Afreſh for thee, my ſecond cauſe of woe! 


3 


CO 


Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heav'nly hand, 
lle grew, he flouriſh'd, and he bleſt the land; 


In all the youth his father's image ſhin'd, 

Bright in his perſon, brighter in his mind. 205 
Waat man. or god, decciv'd his better ſenſe, 

Far oa the ſwelling ſeas to wander hence : 


To diſtant Pylos hapleſs is he gone, 


To ſeek his father's fate, and find his own ! 
For traitors wait his way, with dire deſign 210 
To end at once the great Arcelian line. 
But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of Jove. 
And now, my venerable gueſt ! declare 
Your name, your parents, and your native air: 215 
Sincere from whence b-gun your courſe relate, 
And to what ſhip 1 owe the triendly freight ? 

Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention beld) 
The cautious chief his ready ſtory told. 

On dark reſerve what betier can prevail, 220 
Or from the fluent tongue produce the tale, 
'Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace ; 5 
But moſt, the kind inviter's chearful face? 
Thus might we fit, with ſocial goblets crown'd 225 
»Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 
Not the whole circle of the year wou'd cloſe 
My long narration of a life of woes, 
But ſuch was heav'n's high will ! Know then, I came 


From ſacred Crete, and from a fire of fame: 230 


Ver. 229, —— Know then, I came 
1 Fr.m ſacred Crete, 
This whole narration is a notable inſtance of that artful Jim ula- 
tion 
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Ciſtor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Belov'd and honour'd in his native ſhore; 
Blelt in his riches, in his children more, 


Sprung 


tion ſo remarkable in the charaQer of Ul; ſics, and an evidence 
that Homer excellently ſuſtains it througa tne whole poem; for | 
Uly:les appears to be TOAYTEOTOS, as neus repreie.jted in tue fiſt 
line, throughout the Oaviicy, ais narrative has been boeh prate | 
ſed and cenſured by the critics, eſpecial y by Repia, I will lay | 
his ovſervations beide the reader, 


— —— — 


« Homer 1s gui.ty oi verbeſi y, and of a tedicus prolix manner 
of ipeaking. He is tre yreatcit talker or all aniiquity ; the ve- 
ry Gr<eks, thuuyu.chaiygeavic Mien an excels this way above all 
nations, Rave rcpreuacd Homer tor h:s 1ntzmpe: ance of 
woraus; AC 1S ever upon his retiearials, and not only of the lame 
words, bu. of the ſems things, and Cunicque: tiy is zu @ per, e- 
tual chice 01 repgetuons, It is true he always fene naimatily, 
but then he always ſpcaks too much: his adventures in Egypt, 
vh.ch he felaics lo Luni@us, are tru:y idle IMpe. nent ſtories, 
Fur..y 101 amutencnL: hefe is LO tarcad in his dilccurle, nor 
des it icem (tend to an; pros end, but exce. ds ail buunds: 
tha. va:t 1,UCacy of pe, 4nd nie might, OVET UW: DAS of 
tancy, Mac Qin ih LE omu the mark, Heoince bis driaug .ts 


© UTE WO ccf , and cave nothing to be perte med by the ima- 


ginalluy Of the reader, a fault Mh. cn (as Cicero ubtcrve:), Apel- | 
les 10:14 in he aucient painics,* This objcthion is intended 
oniy gun che tulicis oi hiemer $ expretiion, not a, alt the ſud-— 
ject ot tue .arralion 3 for Kapin, in ander place 1; caKing of the 
beauiics of Homer, gives this veiy {tory as an nta cs of his ex- 
CELITIICY, 'L heſe are his words: | 
„all lay nothing of all che relations which Ulyſics makes 
% to LUM@Zus upon i:1s return to 13s country, and his woncertal 
% management to bring avcut his re-eitauilikment;z thac whoie 
“ fiory is dreit in col. urs to decent, aud at tie ſame time 0 no- 
«« bie, that antiquity can hardly match any part of tne narration,” 
2 It wha: Rapin remarks in che latter period be true, Hemer will 
eaſily Obtain a pardon tor tue fault of proiuxity, im puted to him in 
the a10re-mcntiunca objection, ror Who Would be willing to re- 
trench one of tue mult decent aud noble narrauons of andquity, 
merely tor che Icingtn of ut? But 11 may, , ertaps, be true that this 
ſtory is not imperunent, but well .uited to carry on the defign of 


- Ulyſſes, 


cc 
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Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 

I thar'd ais kindnels with his lawful race: 235 
But when the fate, which ail muſt undergo, 

From earth remov'd him to the thades below 


The 


Ulvſſ:s, and conſequently tends to-a propoſed end: for in this con- 
fiſts the firengta of Rapin's objeRtion, 

Nothing is more evident than that the whole ſucceis of UlyſT.s 
depends upon his diſguiſe 3 a diſcovery would be fatal to him, and 
at once give a hng!le unaſſi ed perſon iato the power of his ene. 
mies. How then is this d:ſguiſe to be carried on ? eſpecia ly when 
Ulyſſes in pzrſo!, is r-quir.d to tise an account of ms own fo y? 
Mult it no. be by afſum.ng the name of another perſon, and gu ing 
a plauſible relation of his lite, tortunes, ani calamitics, that 
brought nim to a ſt-ange country, waerc he has no acquaintance 
or friend? This ob.iges him to be circumſtan 1al, nothing giving 
a greater air of probability than deſccnding io particularities, and 
this ne:eſſitates his prolixity, The woole relation 1s comprenend- 
ed in the compaſs of an hundred and fevcnty lines; and an epiſode 
of no greater length may not perhaps deterve to be called verboſe, 
if compared wich the length of he O:yflcy : nay, tnere may be a 
reaſon given why it ought to be st a con d-rable leg h: thee is 
a pauſe in the action, We Minerva ,afl-s irom Ithaca to Tele- 
m:chus in Lacedzin en: this interval is t be fhlicd up with ſome 
incident relating to Ulyſſ.s, un il Telemachus is prepared tv re— 
turn; for his aſſiſtance is nec. ſfiry to re-ettabliſh the affairs of 
Ulyſſes. This then is a time of leiſure, and tie p et filis it up 
With the narrations of Ulyſſes till the return of Tel-machus, and 
conſequently there is room for a long relation. Beſives (remarks 
Euſtathius), Homer intere'ts all men of all ages in the ſtory, by 
giving us pieces oft true hiſtory, ancient cuſtoms, and exact de- 
ſcriptions of perſons and places, inſtrt.Ctive and delightful to all the 
world, and th-ſe incidents are adorned with all the embelliſhments 
of eluquence and poetry. 


Ver. 234. Sprung of a handmaid——] Ulyſſes ſays he was the 
fon of a concubine : this was not a matter of diigra.e among the 
ancients, concubinage being allowed by the laws. | 

The ſons caſt lots for their patrimoay, an evidence thai this was 
the pra dice of the ancient Greeks. Hence aa 1nneritance had the 
name xAngevertia, that is, trom the lots; parenis put it to the 
deciſion of the lot, to avoid the envy and impu:ation of partiality 

In 
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The large domain his greedy ſons divide, 

And each was portion'd as the Jots decide, 

Little alis ! was left my wretched ſhare, 240 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air : 

But what by niggard fortune was deny'd, 

A willing widow's copious wealth ſupply'd, 

My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 

Tnat, true to honour, never lagg'd behind, 24; 
(The ſex is ever to a ſoldier kind.) 

Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground ; 

Yet by the ſtubble you may guels the grain, 

And mark the ruias of no vulgar man, 250 
Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial ſtorm, 

And the fair ranks of battle to deform : 

Me, Mars inſpir'd to turn the foe to flight, 

And tempt the ſecret ambuſh of the night, 

Let ghaſtly death in all his forms appear, 255 
I ſaw him not; it was not mine to fear. 

Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſteel ; 

The firit I met, he yielded, or he fell. 

But works of peace my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, 

The rural labour, or domeſtic care. 260 
To raiſe the maſt, the miſſile dart to wing, 

And ſend ſwitt arrows trom the bounding ſtring, 
Were arts the gods made grateful to my mind; 
Thoſe gods, who turn (to various ends detign'd) 
The various thoughts aid talents cf mankind, 265 
Before the Greczans touch'd the Trojan plain, 

Nine times commander or by land or main, 


in the difribution of their eſtates. It has been judged that the 
poct writes according to the Athenian laws, at lea this cuſtom 
prevailed in the cazs of Solon; tor he fol bad pa en s who had ſee 
veral legitimate ons to make a will, but ordaiied that all he le. 
pitimate ſons ſh. uld have an equal flare of their fither's eſlects. 
Eufla:bis, 


In 
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In foreign fields I ſpread my glory far, 
Great in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils of war: 
Thence charged with riches, as increas'd in fame, 270 
To Crete return'd an honourable name. 
But when great Jove that diretul war decreed, 
W hich rous'd all Greece, and made the mighty bleed ; 
Our ſtates myſelf and Idomen employ 
To lead their fleets, and carry death to Troy, 275 
Nine years we warr'd; the tenth ſaw Illion fall; 
Homeward we ſail'd, but heav'n diſpers'd us all. 
One only month my wife enjoy'd my ſay ; 
So will'd the god who gives and takes away. 
Nine ſhips I mann'd, equipp'd with ready ſtores, 280 
Intent to voyage to th' Agyptian ſhores ; 
In feaſt and ſacrifice my choſen train 
Six days conſum'd ; the ſeventh we plough'd the main. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly; 285 
Safe thro” the level ſeas we ſweep our way; 
The ſteer- man governs, and the ſhips obey, 
The fifth fair morn we ſtem th' Ægyptian tide, 
And tilting o'er the bay the veſſels ride : 
To anchor there my fellows command, 290 
And ſpies commiſſion to explore the land, 
But ſway'd by luſt of gain, and headlong will, 
The coaſts they ravage, and the natives kill, 
The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 
And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe. 295 
The red'ning dawn reveals the circling fields 
Horrid wi h briſtly ſpears, and glancing ſhields, 
Jove tfunder'd on their fide. Our guilty head 
We turn'd to flight; the gathering vengeance read 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 300 
I then explor'd my thought, what courſe to prove? 
(And ſure the thought was dictated by Jove, . 

Oh 
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Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 
And ſav'd a life of mileries to come !) 
The radiant helmet from my brows unlace'd, 305 
And low on earth my ſhield and javelin caſt, 
I meet the monarch with a ſuppliant's face, 
Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace, 
He heard, he fav'd, he place'd me at his ſide; 
My ſtate he pity'd, and my tears he dry'd, 310 
Reſtrain'd the rage the vengeful foe expreſt, 
And turn'd the deadly weapons from my breaſt, 
Pious! to guard the hoſpitable rite, 
And fearing Jove, whom mercy's works delight, 

In Zgypt thus with peace and plenty bleſt, 315 
I liv'd (and happy ſtill had liv'd) a gueſt, 
On ſev'n bright years ſucceſſive bleſſings wait; 
The next change'd all the colour of my fate. 
A falſe Phœnician of inſiduous mind, 
Vers'd in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 320 
Wich ſemblance fair invites me to his home; 
I ſeiz'd the proffer (ever fond to roam) 
Domeſtic in his faithleſs roof J ſtay'd, 
Till the ſwift ſun his annual circle made. 
To Lybia*then he meditates the way; 325 
With guileful art a ſtranger to betray, 
And ſell to bondage in a foreign land: 
Much doubting, yet compell'd, I quit the ſtrand. 
Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace ſails, 
Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales: 330 
But when remote her chalky cliffs we loſt, 
And far from ken of any other coaſt, 
When all was wild expanſe of ſea and air; 
Then doom'd high Jove due vengeance to prepare, 
He hung a night of horrours o'er their head, 335 
(The ſhaded ocean blacken'd as it ſpread) | 
He lanch'd the fiery bolt ; from pole to pole 
Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll ; 
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In giddy rounds the whirling ſhip is toſt, 
And all in clouds of ſmoth'ring ſulphur loft, 340 
As from a hanging rock's tremendous height, 
The ſable crows with intercepted flight 
Dropt endlong; ſcar'd, and black with ſulph'rous hue : 
So from the deck are hurl'd the ghaſtly crew. 
Such end the wicked found! But Jove's intent 345 
Was yet to fave th' oppreſt and innocent, 
Place'd on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) 
With winds and waves 1 held unequal ftrife ; 
For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, 
The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotia's ſhore, 350 
The monarch's ſon a ſhipureckt wretch reliev'd, 
The fire with hoſpitable rites receiv'd, 
And m his palace hke a brother place'd, 
With gifts of price and gorgeous garments prace'd. 
While here | ſojourn'd, oft I heard the fame 335 
How late Ulyſſes to the country came, * 
How lov'd, how honour'd in this court he ſtay'd, 
And here his whole collected treaſure lay'd ; 
I ſaw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd tore 
Of ſteel elab'rate, and refulgent ore, 360 
And braſs high heap'd amidit the regal dome ; 
Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come ! 
Meantime he voyage'd to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodona's holy hill, 
What 
Ver, 363, —— Be veyage d to explore the will 
Of Fove on high Decona's holy Hill.] 
Theſe oaks of Dodona were he'd to be ora ulous, and to be endued 


with ſpeech, by the ancients; and pigeons were ſuppoſed to be the 
prieſteſſes of the deity, Herodotus in Eute pe gives a full account 
of what belongs to this oracle, who tells us, that he was informed 
by the priefieſſes of Dodona, that two black pigeons flew away 
from Thebes in Egypt, and one of them perching uon a tree in 
Dodona, ameniched the inhabitants, with a human vie, to e- 
rect an oracle in that place to Jupiter, But Herodotus ſolves this 


2 e 


it 


To come in pomp, to bear a ſecrer fail ? 


Full oft' has Phidon, whilſt he pour'd the wine, 


Atteſting ſolemn all the pow'rs divine, 

That ſoon Ulyſſes would return, declar'd, 

The ſailors waiting, and the ſhips prepar'd. 370 
But firſt the king diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, 

For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores; 

To good Acaſtus's friendly care conſign'd: 

But other counſels pleas'd the ſailors mind : 
New frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 37g 
And miſery demands me once again. 


fable after the following manner. There were two prieſteſſes 
ce carried away from /E:ypt, and one of tnem was ſold by the 
Phenicians in Greece, where ſhe in her ſervitude conſecrated 
an altar to Jupiter under an oak; the D' donæans gaye her the 
name of a pigeon, becauſe ſhe was a barbarian, and her ſpezch 
* at fir no m re underſtood than the chattering of a bird oi pi- 

geon; but as ſo.n as ſhe had learned the Greek tongue, it was 


«© preſently reported that the pigeon ſpoke with an human voice, 
« She had tie epithet black, becauſe ſhe was an ZEgyprian.” 


Euſtathius informs us, that Dodona was anciently a city of 
Theſprotiaz and in proceſs of time, the limits of it being changed, 
it became of the countiy of the Moloſſians, that is, it lay between 
Theſſaly and Epirus. Near this city was a mountain named Tma- 
rus or Timourus: on this mountain there ſtood a temple, and 
within the precincts of it were theſe oraculous oaks of Jupiter: 
this was the moſt ancient L-mple of Greece, according to Herodo- 
tus, founded by the Pelaſgians, and at firſt ſ:rved by prieſts called. 
Sell: and the goddeſs Dione being joined with Jupiter in the wor- 
ſhip, the ſervice was perfo med by three aged prieſteſſes, called in 
the Moicflian tongue T4Awuas, as old men were called T3A#uss, (per- 
bays from the corrupted word T4A&40s, or ancients), and the ſame 
word TiAuz: ſignifying alſo pigeons, gave occaſion to the fable of 
the temple of Dodona hiving doves for prieſleſſes. But if, as He- 
rodotus affirms, the Phenicians ſold this prieſteſs of Jupi'er c1igi- 
nally to the Greeks, it is probable they were called doves, after 
the Phenician language, in which the ſame word, with a ſmall 
alteration, ſignifies both a dove and a prieſteſs, 


Vor. II. G Soon 


cc 
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What means might beſt his ſafe return avail, 365 
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Soon 2 as remote from ſhore they plough the wave, 
With ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their ſlave ; 
Then with theſe tatter'd rags they wrapt me round, 


(Stript of my own) and to the veſſel bound, 380 
At eve, at Ithaca's delightful land 

The ſhip arriv'd : forth iſſuing on the ſand. 

They ſought repaſt; while to th* unhappy kind, 
The pitying gods themſelves my chains unbind. 

Soft I deſcended, to the ſea apply'd 385 
My naked breaſt, and ſhot along the tide, 

Soon paſt beyond their ſight, I left the flood, 

And took the ſpreading ſhelter of the wood. 

Their prize eſcap'd the faithleſs pirates mourn'd ; * 
But deem'd enquiry vain, and to their ſhip return'd, 
Screen'd by protecting gods from hoſtile eyes, 391 
They led me to a good man and-a wiſe ; 

To live beneath thy hoſpitable care, 


And wait the woes heav'n dooms me yet to bear. 


Unhappy 
Ver. 391. Screen'd by prote ing gods from beſtile eyes, 
T hey led me to a good man and a wiſe, ] 
"This is a very artful compliment which UlyſT-s pays to Eumæus; 
„The gods guided me to the habitation of a perſon of wiſdom," 
and names not Eumeus, leaving it to bim to apply it. 

I doubt not but the reader agrees with Ulyſſ-s as to the charac- 
ter of Eumæus; there is an air of piety to the gods in all he ſpeaks, 
and benevolence to mankind ; he is faithful to his king, upright 
in his truſt, and hoſpitable to the ſtranger, 


Ver. 394. And wait the aces beawv'n dooms me yet to bear, ] It may 
not perhzps be unſatisfactory to ſee how Ulyſſes keeps in fight of 
truth through this whole fabulcus ſtory, 

He gives a true account of his being at the war of Troy: he 
ſtays ſeven years in ZEgypt; ſo long he continued with Calypſo : 
the king of ZEgypt, whoſe name Euſlathius tells us was Sethon, 

according to the ancients, entertains him hoſpitably like that gods» 
defs: a Phanician detains him a whole year; the ſame has been 
obſerved of Circe : the veſſel of this Phevician is loſt by a form, 
and all the crew periſhes except Ulyſſes; the ſame tz true of the 
companions of Ulyſſos: he is thrown upon the land of the Theſ- 
protians 
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Unhappy gueſt ! whoſe ſorrows touch my mind! 
(Thus good Eumzus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 396 
For real ſuff rings ſince I grieve ſincere, 

Check not with fallacies the ſpringing tear; 

Nor turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy 

For him, whom heav'n has deſtin'd to deſtroy. 4co 
Oh ! had he periſht on ſome well-fought day, 

Or in his friend's embraces dy'd away 

The grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might raiſe 
Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe : 

His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 405 
Had with tranſmiſſive honours grace'd his ſon. 
Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 
Sunk is-the hero, and his glory loſt ! 

While penſive in this ſolitary den, 


Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 410 


protians by that tempeſt, and received courteouſly by Pillen, che 
king of that country; this repreſents his being caſt upon the Pllæ- 
acian ſhore by the ſtorm, and the hoſpitable Phidon means Alci- 
nous, king of the Phæacians: the manuer likewiſe of his being 
introduced to Phidon, agrees with his introdu ion to Alcinou: 
the daughter introduces him to Alcinous, and the ſ.n to Phidon. 
Thus we ſee there is a © concordia diſcors* through the witol: 
narration, the poet only changing the names of perſons and places, 
Ulytles lay under an abſolute neceſſity thus to falſify tis true hi. ſto- 
ry, and repreſent himſelf as a ſtranger to: he whole iſlaad of I:hacas 
otherwiſe it would have been natural for Eumæus to offer to guide 
him to his friends, upon which a diſcovery muſt inevitably have 
followed, which. won'd have proved fatal to that hero, 


Ver, 407. Now ſnatch'd by barpies J This place ſeems to 
evince, that the expreſſion or being torn by the harpies, means, 
that the dead perſon is deprived of the rites of ſepullure; and not 
as Dacier underſtands it, that he is diſappeared, or that it is un- 
known what is become of him: for the whole lamentation of Eu- 
mæus turns upon this point, namely, that UlyGes is dead, and de- 
prived of the funeral ceremories. | 


G 2 I linger: 
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1 linger life ; nor to the court repair, 


But when the conſtant queen commands my care; 

Or when, to taſte her hoſpitable board, 

Some gueſt arrives, with rumours ot her lord; 

And theſe indulge their want, and thoſe their woe, 

And here the tears, and there the goblets low, 446 

By many ſuch have I been warn'd; but chief 

By one Ætolian robb'd of all belief, 

Whoſe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 

For murder baniſh'd from his native home, 420 

He ſwore, Ulyſſes on the coaſt of Crete 

Staid but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; 

A few revolving months ſhould waft him o'er, 

Fraught with bold warrionrs, and a boundleſs ſore, 

O thou! whom age has taught to underſtand, 425 

And heav'n has guided with a fav'ring hand ! 

On God or mortal to obtrude a lie 

Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die, 

Nor for ſuch ends my houſe and heart are free, 

But dear reſpe to Jove, and charity, 430 
And why, oh ſwain of unbelieving mind ! 

(Thus quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind) 


Ver, 411. Ner to the court repair, 


] 


It may appear, at firft view, as if Eunzus thought bis abfence 


But oben the gueen 


from the court an aggravation to his calamities; but this is not 


his meaning : he ſpeaks thus to prevent Ulyſſes from aſking him 
to introduce him immediately to Penelope; and this is the reaſon 
why hc enlarges upon the ſtory of the Ætolian, who bad deceived 
him by raifing his expectations of the immediate return of Ulyſſes, 

It is remarkable, that almoſt all theſe fictions are made by Cre- 
tans, or have ſome relation to the iſland of the Cretans: thus U- 
Iyſſes feigns himſelf to be of Crete, and this Mtolian lays the ſcene 
of his falſhood in the ſame iſland : which, as Euftathius obſerves, 
may poſſibly be a latent ſatyr upon that people, who were become 
a reproach and proverb for their remarkable lying. 


Doubt 
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Doubt you my oath ? yet more my faith to try, 5 
A ſolemn compad let us ratify, 
And witneſs ev'ry pow'r that rules the {ky ! 1 
If here Ulyſſes from his labours reſt, | 
Be then my prize a tunic and a veſt; 
And where my hopes invite me ſtraight tranſport 
In ſafety to Dulichium's friendly court. 
But if he greets not thy. defiring eye, 440 
Hurl me from yon' dread precipice on high; ; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury, 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt ! great laud and praiſe were mine 

(Reply'd the ſwain for ſpotleſs faith divine) 

If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 445 

I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood; 

How would the gods my righteous toils ſucceed, 

And bleſs the hand that made a ſtranger bleed ? 

No more—th' approaching hours of ſilent night 

Firſt claim refection, then to reit invite; 430 
Beneath our humble cottage lt us haſte, 

And here, unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte, 

Thus commun'd theſe ; while to their lowly dome 
The full-fed ſwine return'd with evening home; 
Compell'd, reluctant, to their ſev'ral ities, 458 


With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful cries, 
Then to the ſlaves Now from the herd the belt 


Select, in honour of our foreign gueſt: 


With him, let us the genial banquet ſhare, 
For great and many are the griefs we bear; 466 


While thoſe who from our labours heap their board; 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. 
Thus ſpeaking, with diſpatchtul hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the ſolid oak; ny : : 
This on the earth he pil'd; a boar full fed 465 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Obſervant of the gods, begins the rite; 
G 3 Firſt 
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Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, 
And ſuppliant ſtands, invoking ev'ry pow'r aro? 
To ſpeed Ulyſſes to his native ſhore, 
A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, 
Down drop p 'd he groaning, and the ſpirit fled. 
The ſcorching flames climb round on ev'ry fide : 
Then the ſing'd members they with (kill divide; 475 
On theſe, in rolls of fat involy'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 
Some in the fla nes, beſtrow'd with flour, they threw : 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew : 
Theſe while on ſev'ral tables they diſpoſe, 480 
As prieſt himſelf, the blameleſs ruſtic roſe ; | 
Expert the deſtin'd victim to diſ-part 
In ſev'n juſt portions, pure of hand and heart, 
One ſacred to the nymphs apart they lay ; 
Another to the winged ſon of May : 43 5 
The rural tribe in common ſhare the reſt, 
The king the chine, the honour of the feaſt, 
Who ſat delighted at his ſervant's board; 
The faithful ſervant joy'd his unknown lord. 
Oh be thou dear (Ulyſſes cry'd to Jove, 490 
As well thou claim'ſt a grateful ftranger's love! 

Be then thy thanks, (the bounteous ſwain reply'd) 
Enjoyment of the good the gods provide. 


Ver, 384. One ſacred at the nymph — 
Another to the winged on of May. 
It may be aſked why Eumeus allots part of the victim to Mereu- 
ry and the nymphs, fiace there is nothing of the like nature to be 
ſound in the whole Iliad and Odyſſey? This is done in compliance 
to the place and perſon of Eumæus, whoſe employment lies in the 
country, and who has the care of the herds of Ulyſſes ; he there- 
fore offers to the nymphy, as they are the preſidents of the foun- 
| tains, rivers, groves, and furniſh ſuſtenance and food for cattle : 
and Mercury was held by the ancients to be the patron of ſhep- 
kerds. | 


From 
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From God's own hand deſcend our joys and woes; 
Theſe he decrees, and he bur ſuffers thoſe : 495 
All pow'r is his, and whatſoe'er he wills, 
The will itſelf omnipoteat, fulfills, 
This ſaid, the firſt-fruits to the gods he gave; 

hben pour'd of offer d wine the fable wave: 
1 "Ui Ulyſſes' hand he place'd the bowl : 500 
He ſat, and ſweet refection chear'd his ſoul. 
The bread from caniſters Meſaulius gave, 
(Eumeus' proper treaſure bought this ſlave, 
And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 
A ſervant added to his abſent lord) 505 
His taſk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away, 
And now the rage of hunger was reprelt, 
And each betakes him to his couch to reſt, 

Now came the night, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 5-19 

The face of things; the winds began to roar ; 


The 


Ver. 504. And led from Tapbos ]- This cuſtom of purcha- 
fing ſlaves prevailed over all the world, as appears not only from 
many places of Homer, but of the holy Scriptures, in which men- 
tion is made of ſlaves bought with money, The Taphians lived 
in a ſmall iſland adjacent to Ithaca; Mentes was king of it, as 
appears from the firſt of the Odyſſey: they were generally pirates, 
and are ſuppoſed to have had their name from their way of living, 
which in the Phœnician tongue (as Bochart obſerves), ſignifies ra- 
pine; Hataph, and by contraction Taph, bearing that ſignifica- 
tion, | 


Ver, 510, Now came the night, ——— 
be winds began to roar ; &c. ] 


Euſtathius obſerves, that Homer introduces the following ſtory by 
a very ariful connection, and makes it, as it were, grow out of 
the ſuoject: the coldneſs of ihe preſent ſeaſon brings to his mind 
e time like it, when he lay before Tray. 


It is remarkable, that almoſt all poets have taken an opportuni- 
ty 
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| The driving ſtorm the wat'ry welt-wind pours, | 
And love deſcends in deluges of ſhow'rs, a 
Studious of reſt and warmth, Ulyſſes lies, 
Foreſecing from the firſt the ſtorm wou'd riſe; 5315 
In 


ty to give long deſcriptions of the night ; Virgil, Statios, Apollo- 

- niuz,. Taflo, and Dryden, have enlarged upon this ſubject: Ho- 
mer ſeems induſtrioully to have avoid-d it: perhaps he judged ſuch 
de criptions to be no more tlian excreſcencies, and at beſt but beau + 
tiful ſuperfluities. A modern hypercritic thinks Mr, Dryden to 
have excelled all the poets in this point, 


All things are huſh'd as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head, &c, 


The laſt verſe is tranſlated from Statius, 


me, 3 © os a So 227 "a r 


« Et ſimulant feſſos curvata cacumina ſomnos, 


which I mention only to propoſe it to conſideration, whether 
© cacumina”” muſt, in this place, of ne.effity ſignify the tops of 
mountains; why may it not be applied, as it is frequently, to the 
tops of the trees? I queſtion whether the nodding of a mountain, 
or the appearance of its fodding, be a natural image: whercas if 
we underſtand it of the trees, the difficulty vaniſhes; and the 
meaning will be much more eaſy, that the ve:y trees ſeem to nod, 

as in ſleep, 

I beg the reader's patience to mention another verſe of Statius, 
that has been undoubtedly miſtaken, 


ka FA tx SS P04 


© Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris, 
60 Horruit in macu las. 


Which Cowley renders, 


He ſwells with angry pride, 
: And calls forth all his ſpots on ev'ry fide, 


In which ſenſe alſo, the author of the SpeRator quotes it from 
Cowley, But it is impoſſible to imagine that the hair of any crea» 
1 ture can change into ſpots ; and, if any creature could change it 


by 


— — 
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In mere neceſlity of coat and cloak, 
With artful preface to his hoſt he ſpoke, 


Hear me, my friends! who this good banquet grace; 


'Tis ſweet to play the fool in time and place, 

And wine can of their wits the baſe beguile, 520 
Make the ſage frolic, and the ſerious ſmile, 

The grave in merry meaſures friſk about, 

And many a long repented word bring out, 

Since to be talkative I now commence, 

Let wit caſt off the ſullen yoke of ſenſe. $25 
Once I was ſtrong (wou'd heav'n reſtore thoſe days) 
And with my betters claim'd a ſhare of pr: iſe, 
Ulyſſes, Menelaus led forth a band, 

And join'd me with them, (*twas their own command ;) 
A deathful ambulh for che foe to lay, 530 
Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way : 
There, clad in arms, along the marſhes ſpread, 

We made the oſier - fringed bank our bed. 

Full ſoon th' inclemency of heav'n I feel, 

Nor had theſe ſhoulders cov'ring, but of ſteel. 535 
Sharp blew the north; ſnow whitening all the fields 
Froze with the blaſt, and gath'ring glaz'd our thields, 


by anger, would not the ſpots remain when the paſſion was over ? 
The aſſertion is abſolutely againſt nature, and matter 6f fact; and 
as abſurd as to affirm that the hair of a tiger bluſhes, This miſ- 
take ariſes from the double ſenſe of the word“ maculæ, which 
ſigniſies alſo the meſhes of aZnet, as any common dictionary will 
inform us, So Tully, “ Reticulum minutis maculis; Colu- 
mella, „Rete grundi macula ;** Ovid, “ Diſtintum maculis re- 
« te,” This way the ſenſe is obvious; no wonder that a tiger, 
when incloſed in the toils, ſhould “ horrere in maculis,” or erect 
his hair when be flies againſt the meſhes, endeavouring to eſcape 3 


and it agrees with the nature of that animal, to rouzhen his hair 


when he is angry. I beg the reader's pardon for all this; but the 


mention of a hypercritic was infeCting, and led me into it una- 
Wares, | 


There 
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There all but I, well fence'd with cloak and veſt, - 
Lay cover'd by their ample ſhields at reſt, 
Fool that I was! I left behind my own ; 540 
The ſkill of weather and of winds unknown, 
And truſted to my coat and ſhield alone! 5 
When now was waſted more than half the night, 
And the ſtars faded at approaching light; 

Sudden I jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 545 
Faſt by my fide, and ſhiv'ring thus l ſaid, 

Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 


The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die aſham'd (oh wiſeſt of mankind) 


The only fool who left his cloak behind, 5;0 


He thought, and anſwer'd : hardly waking yet, 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 
(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 
Still met th' emergence, and determin'd right) 


Huſh thee, he ery'd, (ſoft whiſpering in my ear) 555 


Speak not a word, leſt any Greek may hear 


Ver. 540. I left behind my cloak, &c. ] to unde:ſtand this paſſage, 

we muſt remember, that in thoſe eaſtern regions, after very hot 

days, an extreme cold night would ſometimes ſucceed, even with 

- froſt and ſnow, contrary to the uſual order of the ſeaſon, If it 

had bcen winter, no doubt Ulyſſes would have armed himſelf a- 

gainſt'the noct arnal cold, and not have been reduced to ſuch an ex- 
tremity. 

There is one incident in this nary th that ſeems extraordinary : U- 
lyffes and Menelaus are ſaid to form an ambuſh under the very 
walls of Troy, and yet are deſcribed to be ſleeping while they thus 
form it, The words are, tb 89x10; Eddoy does not neceſſa- 
rily ſignify to be aſleep, as is already proved from the concluſion 
of the firſt Tliad : but here it mat have that import; for Ulyſles 
tells his companions, that he has had an extraordinary dream. 


Beſidee, even a tendency towards ſleep ſhould be avoid ed by ſoldi- 


ers in an ambuſca le, eſpecially by the leaders of it, The only an- 


ſwer that occurs to me is, that perhaps they had centinels waking 


while they ſlept; but even this would be unſoldier like in our age. 


And 
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And then (ſupporting on his arm his head) - 
Hear me, companions ! (thus aloud he ſaid) 
Methinks too diſtant from the fleet we lie : 

Ev'n now a viſion ſtood before my eye, 560 
And ſure the warning viſion was from high : 

Let from among us ſome ſwift courier riſe, 

Haſte to the gen'ral and demand ſupplies, 

Upſtarted Thoas ſtraight, Andremon's ſon, 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down 565 
Inſtant, the racer vaniſh'd off the ground; 

That infant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: 
And ſafe I ſlept, till brightly-dawning ſhone 
The morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne, 

Oh were my ſtrength as then, as then my age! 570 
Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage, 
Yet tatter'd as I look, I challenge'd then 
The honours and the offices of men : 

Some maſter, or ſome lervant would allow 
A cloak and veſt—but I am nothing now ! 575 

Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin'd th' attentive ſwain) 
Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain ! 

Nor garment ſhalt thou want, nor ought beſide, 
Meet, for the wand'ring ſuppliant to provide. 

But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 580 
For here one veſt ſuffices ev'ry ſwain; 


Ver. 580. But in the morning tale thy chaths again.] This is not 


ſpcken in vain,; it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes to appear in the form 
of a beggar, to prevent diſcovery. 


The word in the Greek is 990T&MZu;, which it is impoſſible 


to tranſlate without a circumlocution, It paints (obſerves Euſta- 
thius), exactly the dreſs of a beggar, and the difficulty he labours, 
under in drawing his rags to cover one part of his body that is na- 
ked, and while he covers that, leaving the other bare: der 

Seis is rig ec N was do Hi or NvU,ðH.̊ , ard expreſſes how a 
beggar is embarraſſed in the act of covering his body, by reaſon of 
the rents in his cloaths, 


Ns 


1 
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1 No change of garments to our hinds is known: 
But when return'd the good Ulyſſes' ſon 


Ver. 58 3. For here one v:/} ſuffices ev'ry ſwain, &c.] It is not at 
firſt view evident, why Ulyſſes requeſts a change of raiment from 
Eumæus, for a better dreſs would only have expo'ed him to the 
danger of a diſcovery, Beſides, this would have been a direct op- 
poſition to the injunctions of the goddeſs of wiſdom, who had not 
only di guiſed him in the habit of a beggar, but changed his fea- 
tures co a conformity with it. Why then ſhould he make this 
petition? The anſwer is, to carry on his diiguite the better before 
Eumzus ; he has already told him, that he was once a perſon of 
dignity, though now reduced to poverty by calamities : and conſe- 
quently a perſon, who had once known better fortunes, would be 
uneaſy under ſuch mean circumſtances, and deſite to appear like 
himſelf; therefore he aſks a better dreſs, that Eumæus may be- 
lieve his former ſtory, . 

[| What Eumæus ſpeaks of not having many changes of garments, 
is not a ſign of poverty, but of the 6mplicity of the manners of 
thoſe ages, It is the character of the luxurious, vain Phæacians, | 
to delight in changes of dreſs, and agrees not with this plain, ſin- 
cere, iucuſtrivus Ithacan, Eumeus, 

I wonder this laſt part of the relation of Ulyſſes has eſcaped the 
cenſure of the critics: the circumſtance of getting the cloak of 
Thcas in the cold night, though it ſhews the artince of Ulytics 
eſſential to his character, yet perhaps may be thought unworthy 

the majeſty of epic poetry, where every thing ought to be great 

| ; and magnificent, It is of juch a nature as to raiſe a ſmile, rather 
than admiration; and Virgil has utterly rejected ſuch levities. 

Perhaps it may be thought that Ulyſſcs adapts himſelf to Eumæus, 

and endeavours to engage his favcur by that piece of pleaſantry ; 

| yet this does not ſolve the objection, for Eumæus is not a perſon 

* of a low character: no one in the Ody fey ſpeaks with better ſenſe, 

F or better morality, One would almeſt imagine, that Homer was 

ſenlible of the weakneſs of this Rory, he introduces it ſo artfully, 

He tells us in a ſhort preface, that wine unbends the moſt ſerious 

and wiſe perſon, and makes bim laugh, dance, and ſpeak, without 

his uſual caution z and then he proceeds to the fable of his am- 

buſh before Troy. But no introduction can reconcile it to thoſe 

who think ſuch comic relations ſhcu!d not at all be introduced in- 

to epic poetry, 
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With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 
His gueſt, and fend thee where thy ſoul deſires. 585 
The honelt herdſman roſe, as this he ſaid, 

And drew before the bearth the ſtranger's bed: 

The fleecy ipoils.of ſheep, a goat's rough hide | 
He ſpreads; and adds a mantle thick and wide, 
With [tore ro heap above him, and below, 590 
And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow, * 
There lay the king, and all the reſt ſupine ; 

All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine : 

Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly care: 

Well arm'd, and fence'd againſt nocturnal air; 595 
His weighty falchion o'er his thoulder ty'd: 

His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd : | 
With his broad ſpear, the dread of dogs and men, | 
. He ſeeks his lodging in the rocky den, 

There to the tuſky herd he bends his way, 600 + ; 
Where ſcreen'd from Boreas, high o'er arch'd they lay. | 


-—_ — — 
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Ver, 594. Forth baſted he to tend bis briſtly care.] A French critic 
has been very ſevere upon this conduct of Eumæus. The di- 
„vine hogherd (ſays he), having given the divine Ulyſſes his ſup- 
« per, ſends him to ſlezp with his hogs, that had white teeth.“ 
When critics find favit, they onght to take care that they impute 
nothing to an author but what the author really ſpeaks, otherwiſe 
it is not criticiſm, but calumny and 1gno. ance, Monſieur Perrault 
is here guilty or both, for Ulyſſes ſlceps in the houſe of Eumæus, 
and Eumzus retires to take care of his charge, not to {leep, but to 

| watch with them, 
This and the preceding book take up no more than the ſpace of 
> one day, Ulyfles lands in the morning, which is ſpent in con- 
ſultation with Mine:va how to bring about his reſtoration, About 
noon he comes to Eumæus, for immediately after his arrival they 
dine: they paſs the afte noon and evening in conference: ſo that 


thirty-five days are exactly completed fince the beginning of the = 
Odyſſey. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Ihe return of Telemachus, 


The goddeſs Minerva commands Telemachus in a viſion 
to return to Ithaca, Piſiſtratus and he take leave of 
Menelaus, and arrive at Pylos, where they part ; and 
Telemachus ſets ſail, after having received on board 

*Theoclymenus the ſoothſayer. The ſcene then changes 
to the cottage of Eumeus, who entertains Ulyſſes with 
à recital of his. adventures, In the mean time Tele- 

. -machus arrives on the coaſt, and ſending the veſſel to 

* the town, proceeds by himſelf to the lodge of Eumeus. 


s OW had Minerva reach'd thoſe ample plains, 


Fam'd for the dance, where Menelaüs reigns ; 
Anxious 


* Neither this book, nor indeed ſome of the following, are to 
be reckoned among the moſt ſhining parts of the Odyſſey, They 
are narrative, and generally low; yet natural, and juſt enough, 
conſidering Homer was reſolved to deſcribe and follow low life fo 
very minutely, This great poet here reſembles an evening ſun ; 
he has not the ſame heat or brightneſs; there are ſeveral little 
clouds about him, though in ſome places gilded and adcrned : 
however, to make us amends, he breaks out again before the con- 
cluſion of his courſe, and ſets at laſt in glory, 

There 1s no doubt, but all the parts of a poem are not capable of 

equal luſtre ; nay, they ought not to dazzle us alike, or tire us by 
a per- 
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Anxious ſhe flies to great Ulyſſes' heir; 
His inſtant voyage challenge'd all her care. | 
Beneath 


a perpetual ſtrain upon the imagination, But in theſe cooler rela- 
tions a tranſlator has a hard taſk: he is expected to © ihine,”? 
where the author is “ not bright: and the unreaſonable critic 
demands a copy more noble than the or gigal. It is true, theſe 
are the paſſages of which be ought'to take particular care, and to 
ſet them off to the beſt advantage: but however he may poliſh a 
vulgar ſtone, it will ſtill retain its ixherent degree of cloudineſs ; 
and the man is ignorant indeed, who thinks one can make it a di- 
amond. 

The ſtory now turns to Telemachus, and the pcet briefly de- 
ſcribes his voyage to his country: there is a neceſſity to be conciſe, 
for the hero of an epic poem is never to be out of fight, after his 
introduction. The little time that Homer employs in the return 
of Telemachus is not ſpent unuſefully by Ulyſſes ; during this in- 
terval, he learns the ſtate of his public and domeſtic affairs from 


Eumeus, and prepares the way for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, 
the chief deſign of the whole Odyſley, There is another rea ſon 


why the poet ought not to dwell at large upon the flory of Tele- 
machus; he bears but an incidentel rcl.tion to the Odyfley, and 
conſ:quently Homer was neceſſitated to paſs over his actions with 
brevity, that he might deſcribe the hero of his poem at full length, 
It has been objected, that no mention has been made of any adion 
at all of Telemachus during his whole ſtay with Menelaus, and 
that he lies there ily, without making his voyage contribute any 
thing to the reſtitution of Ulyiles ; but from the former obſerva- $* 
tion it is evident, that this ſilence in the poet proceeds from judge- 
ment; nothing is to be inſerted in an epic poem but what has 
ſome affinity with the main deſign of it: but what affinity could 
the actions of Telemachus in the Spartan court have with thoſe of 
Ulyſſes? This would have been to make two heroes in one poem, 
and would have broken the unity of the action; whereas by the 
contrary conduct Homer unites the two ſtories, and makes th 9 
voyage of Telemachus ſubſervient to the chief action, namely, the 
reſtitution of Ulyſſes. Telemachus undertakes a voyage to make 
enquiry after Ulyſſes; this the poet fully deſcribes, becauſe it has 
| an immediate relation to Uh ſſes; but paſſes over all other adven- 
tures during the abſence of Telemachus, becauſe they have no re» 
lation to-the deſign, | = 
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Beneath the royal portico diſplay'd, 5 
With Neſtor's ſon, Telemachus was lay'd 


In 


I know it has been objected, that the whole ſtory of Telema- 
chus is foreizn to the Oayſſey, and that the four firſt books bave 
not a ſufficient connect ion with the ref of the poem, and there- 
fore that there is a double action: but this obje ion will ceaſe, if 
it be made appear, that this voyage contributes to the reſtoration 
of Ulyfles ; for whatever incident has ſuch an effect, is united to 
the ſubject, and eſſential to it. Now that this voyage has ſuch an 
effect is very evident; the ſuitors were ready to ſeize the throne of 
Ulyſſes, and compel his wife to mai ry ; but by this voyage Tele- 
machus breaks their whole deſigns. Inſtead of uſurping the 
throne, they are obliged to defend themſelves : they defer their 
Furpuſe, and waſte much time in endeavouring to intercept him 
in his return, By this method leiſure is gained from the violence 
ard addrefles of the ſaitor:, till Ulyſſes returns and brings about 
Mis own re-eftabliſhment, This voyage therefore is the ſecret 
ſource from which all the happineſs of Ulyſſes flows : for had not 
Telemachus failed to Pyle, Penelope muſt have been compelled to 
marry, and the throne of Ulyſſes uſurped. I have been more large 
upon this objection, becauſe many foreign critics lay great weight 
Upon it, | 

There has lately been a great diſpute amongſt the French, con- 
cerning the lepgth cf the ſtay of Telemachus from his country. 
The debate is not very material, nor is it very difficult to ſettle: 
that point. Telemachus ſailed from Ithaca in the evening of the 
ſecond day, and teturns to it on the thirty-eighth in the morning, 
fo that he is abſent thirty-five days compleatly, 

Ver. 1. Now had Minerwa, &c. ] If this had been related by an 
biſtorian, he would have only ſaid that Telemachus judged it ne- 
ceſſary for his affairs to ſail back to his own country; but a poet 
ſleps out of the common beaten road, aſeribes the wiſdom of that 
hero to the goddeſs of it, and introduces her in perſon, to give a 
dignity to his pceiry, 

Ver. 5. Beneath the royal portico, &c ] Minerva here finds Tele- 
machus in bed: it is neceſſary to remember, that Ulyſſes landed in 
Ithaca in the morning of the thirty fifth day; and when Minerva 
left him, ſte went to the Spartan court to Telemachus; tt is vi- 

fion therefore appears to that hero in the right following be tlir- 
ty-fifth day, On the thirty-ſixth he departs from Mcnelaus, and 
a | lodges 


* 
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In ſleep profound the ſon of Neſtor lies; 

Not thine, Ulyſſes! Care had ſeal d his eyes: 

Reſtleſs he greiv'd, with various fears oppreſt, 

And all thy fortunes roll'd within his brealt, 16 
When, O Telemachus! (the goddeſs ſaid) 

Too long in vain, too widely halt thou ſtray'd. 

Thus leaving careleſs thy paternal right 

The robbers prize, the prey to lawleſs might. 

On fond purſuits neglectful while you roam, 15 
Ev'n now, the hand of rapine ſacks the dome. 

Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 

To launch the veſſel for thy natal ſhore ; 

Fly, whilſt thy mother virtuous yet withſtands 

Her kindred's wiſhes, and her ſire's commands; 20 
Thro' both, Eurymachus purſues the dame, 

And with the nobleſt gifts aſſerts his claim, 

Hence therefore, while thy ſtores thy own remain, 
Thou know'ſt the practice of the female train, 


Loſt - 


lodges that night with Diocles; on the thirty-ſeventh he embarks 
towards the evening, fails all night, and lands on the thirty eighth 
in the morning in his own country. From this obſervation it is 
likewiſe evident, that Ulyſſes paſſes two days in diſcourſe with 
Eumzus, though the poet only diſtinguiives the time by the voy- 
age of Telemachus; for the preceding b:ok concludes with the 
thirty-fifth day, and Telemachus ipcnds the thirty Gxth and thir- 
ty- ſeventh and the following nigh: in bis return, and meets Ulyſ- 
ſes in the morning of the thirty eighth day, This remark is ne- 
ceſſary to avoid conſuſion, and o mate the two ſtorie; of Ulʒ 
and Telemachus coincide, in this and the next book of the Odyſ- 
ſey. i . 


Ver. 24. Thou know'ft the practice of the ferale train.] This is not 
ſpoken in derogation of Penelope, nor applied to her in particu.er; 
It is laid down as an univerſal maxim, and uttered by the goddeſs 
of W dom: but (ſays Madam Dac er), 1 with th. poct hail told 
us, it the huſbands in his days had better memories cowards their 
departed wives, But what advantage would this be to the fair ſex, 
if we allow that an huſband may poſiibly forge* a fermer wife? 1 

H 3 cauſe 
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Loſt in the children cf the preſent ſpouſe, 25 
They ſlight the pledges of their former vows ; 

Their love is always with the lover paſt ; 

Still the ſucceeding flame expels the laſt, 

Let o'er thy houſe ſome choſen maid preſide, 

Till heav'n decrees to bleſs thee in a bride, 32 
But now thy more attentive ears incline, 

Obſerve the warnings of a pow'r divine : 

For thee their ſnares the ſuitor lords ſhall lay 

In Samos' ſands, or ſtraits of Ithaca, 

To ſeize thy life ſhall lurk the murd'rous band, 35 
Ere yet thy footſteps preſs thy native land, 

No—- ſooner far their riot and their luſt 
All cov'ring earth ſhall bury deep in duſt ! 

Then diſtant from the ſcatter'd iſlands ſteer, 

Nor let the night retard thy full career ; 40 
Thy heav'nly guardian ſhall inſtruct the gales 

To ſmooth thy paſſage, and ſupply thy ſails: 

And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 

Send to the town the veſſel with thy friends; 
But ſeek thou firſt the maſter of the ſwine, 45 
(For ſtill to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 

There pals the night : while he his courſe purſues 
To bring Penelope the wiſh'd-for news, 

That thou ſafe ſailing from the Pylian ſtrand 

Art come to bleſs her in thy native land, 50 


ckuſe rather to congratulate the modern ladies, againſt whom there 
7% not the leaſt o5jetion of this nature, Is it not evident, that 
all cur widows are utterly diſconſolate, appear many months in 
deep mourning? and, whenever they are prevailed upon to a ſe+ 
cond marriage, do they not chuſe out the ſtrongeſt, beſt built, and 
moſt vigorous youth of the nation ? fer „hat other reaſon, but that 
ſuch conſtitutions may be a ſecurity againſt their ever feeling tbe 
like calamity again! What I have here ſaid ſhews that the world 
is well changed fince the times of Homer; and however the race 
of man is dwindled and decayed ſince thoſe ages, yet it is a de- 
monſtration that the modern ladies are not to blame for it. 


Thus 


3 
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Thus ſpoke the goddeſs, and reſum'd her flight 

To the pure regions of eternal light, 
Meanwhile Piſiſtratus he gently ſhakes. . 
And with theſe words the flumb'ring youth awakes. 

Riſe, ſon of Neſtor ! for the road prepare, 55 
And join the harneſs'd courſers to the car, 

What cauſe, he ery'd, can juſtify our flight, 

To tempt the dangers of forbidding night ? 

Here wait we rather, *till approaching day 

Shall prompt our ſpeed, and point the ready way, 60 
Nor think of flight before the Spartan king 

Shall bid farewel, and bounteous preſents bring; 
Gifts, which to diſtant ages ſafely ſtor'd, 

The ſacred act of friend ſhip ſhall record. 

Thus he. But when the dawn beſtreak'd the eaſt, 
The king from Helen roſe, and ſonght his gueſt, 66 
As ſoon as his approach the hero knew, 

The ſplendid mantle round him firſt he threw, 


Then o'er his ample ſhoulders whirl'd the cloak, 


Reſpectful met the monarch, and beſpoke, 70 
Hail, great Atrides, favour'd of high Jove ! 

Let not thy friends in vain for licence move, 

Swift let us meaſure back the wat'ry way, 


Nor check our ſpeed, impatient of delay. 


If with deſire ſo ſtrong thy boſom glows, 75 
Ill, ſaid the king, ſhou'd I thy wiſh oppoſe; 
For oft' in others freely I reprove 
The ill-tim'd efforts of officious love; 
Who love too much, hate in the like extreme, 
And both the golden mean alike condemn. 80 
Alike he thwarts the hoſpitable end, 
W ho drives the free, or ſtays the haſty friend ; 


True friend{hip's laws are by this rule expreſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt, 


Yet 


Ver, 84. Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt. | Homer has 
| | hers 
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Yet tar, my friends, and in your chariot take 85 


The nobleſt preſents that our love can make: 
Meautime commit we to our women's care 
Some choice domeſtic viands to prepare; 
The trav'ler riſing from the banquet gay, 


Eludes the labours of the tedious way. 90 


Then if a wider courſe (hall rather pleaſe 

Thro' ſpacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 
Atrides in his chariot ſhall attend; 

Himſelf thy convoy to each royal friend, 


No prince will let Ulytſes heir remove i 9 


Without ſome pledge, ſome monument of love: 


From thoſe the well-pair'd mules we ſhall receive, 
Or bowl emboſs'd whoſe golden figures live, 

To whom the youth, for prudence fam'd reply'd, - 
O monarch, care of heav'n ! thy people's pride! 101 
No friend in Ithaca my place ſupplies, | 
No pow'rful hands are there, no watchful eyes: 

My itores expos'd and fenceleſs houſe demand 

The ſpeedieſt ſuccour from my guardian hand; 105 
Leſt in a ſearch too anxious and too vain 

Of one loſt joy, I loſe what yet remain. 

His purpoſe when the gen'rous warriour heard, 
He charge'd the houthold cates to be prepar'd, 


Theſe will the caldron, theſe the tripod give, x 


Now 


here laid together admirable precepts for ſocial life; the paſſage. 
was much admired ; Herodotus borrowed it, as we are informed 
by Euſtathius, | | 


Ver. 109. He charge'd the bouſh. 1d cates to be f repar d.] It is in 
the original, © He commanded Helen and her maids” to do it. 
The moderns have blamed Menelaus for want of delicacy in com- 
mandin; his queen to perform ſuch honſhold offices. I read ſuch 
paſſages with pleaſure, becauſe they are exact pictures of ancient 
life: we may as well condemn the fir inhab.tants of the world 
for want of politeneſs, in iiving in tents and bowers, and not in 
palaces, This command of Menelaus agrees with thoſe manners, 


and 


] 
] 
; 
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Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 110 
Was Boethœdes Eteonus come; 
Swift as the word he forms the riſing blaze, 
And o'er the coals the ſmoking fragments lays, 
Meantime the king, his ſon, and Helen, went 
Where the rich wardrobe breath'd a coltly ſcent, 115 
The king ſelected from the glittting rows 
A bowl; the prince a ſilver beaker choſe, 
The beauteous queen revolv'd with careful eyes 
Her various textures of unnumber'd dyes, 
And choſe the largelt ; with no vulgar art 120 
Her own fair hands-embroider'd ey'ry part : 
Beneath the reſt it lay divinely bright, 
Like radiant Heſper o'er the gems of night, 

Then 


and with the patriarchal life. Gen, xviii. 6, © Abraham haſtened 
cc into his tent, and ſaid unto Sarah his wife, Make ready quick- 
© ly three meaſures of fine meal; knead it, and make cakcs up- 
„% on the hearth,” | 

I doubt not but the continual deſcriptions of entertainments 
have likewiſe given offence to many; but we may be in ſome de» 
gree reconciled to them, if we co: ſider they are not only inſtances 
of the l oſpitality of the ancients, but of their plety and religion: 
every meal was a religious act, a ſacrifice, er a feaſt of thank ſgi- 
ving : libations of wine, and o erings of part of the fleſh, were 
conſtantly made at every entertainment. This gives a dignity to 
the deſcription, and when we read it, we are not to conſider it as 
an act merely of eating or drinking, but as an office of wortkkip to 

the gods. | 

This is a note of the critics ; but perhaps the ſame thing might 
as well be ſaid of our modern entertainments, whete-ever the good 
practice of ſ:ying grace before and aſter meat is not yet laid aſide. 


Ver, 123. Like radiant Heſper o'er the gems of night. ] If this paſ- 
ſage were tranſlated literally, it would ſta: d thus; “ Helen choſe 
* veſture of moſt beautiſul embroidery, and of the latgeſi extent, 
a veſture that lay beneath the reg.“ We are to underſtand by 
the lat circumſtance, that this veſture wes the choiceſt of her 
wardrobe, it being repoſited with the greateſt care, or vs:Tog aA- 
A % The verſes are taken from lib, vi, of the Iliad. Thais robe 


Was 
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Then with each gift they haſten'd to their gueſt, 
And thus the king Ulyſſes? heir addreſt. 125 

Since fix'd are thy reſolves, may thund'ring Jove 
With happieſt omens thy deſires approve ! 

This ſilver bowl, whoſe coltly margins ſhine 
Enchas'd with gold, this valu'd gift be thine ; 

To me this preſent, of Vulcanian frame, 130 
From Sidon's hoſpitable monarch came; 

To thee we now conſign the precious load, 

The pride of kings, and labour of a god. 

Then gave the cup ; while Megapenthe brought 
The filver vaſe with living ſculpture wrought. 135 
The beauteous queen advancing vext, diſplay'd 
The ſhining veil, and thus endearing faid, 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

Long ſince, in better days, by Helen wove: 

Safe in thy mother's care the veſture lay, 140 
To deck thy bride and grace thy nuptial day. 
Meantime may'ſt thou with happieſt ſpeed regain - 
Thy ſtately palace, and thy wide domain. 

Se ſaid, and gave the veil ; with grateful look 
The prince the variegated preſent took. 145 
And now, when thro? the royal dome they paſs'd. 
High on a throne the king each ſtranger place'd, . 

A golden ew'r th' attendant damſel brings, 
Replete with water from the cryltal ſprings ; 


With copious ſtreams the ſhining vaſe ſupplies 130 


A ſilver laver of capacious ſize. 


was the work of Helen's own hands; an inſtance that in thoſe days 
a great lady, or a great beauty, might be a good work woman: and 
ſhe here ſeems to take particular care to obviate an opinion one 
might otherwiſe have, that ſhe did not apply herſelf to thoſe works 
till her beſt days were paſt, We are told in the Iliad, 


Her in the palace,. at her loom ſhe found, 


The golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd : 
The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd, herſelf the prize, 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 


They 


Ty 
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6 
They waſh. The tables in fair order ſpread, 
The glitt'ring caniſters are crown'd with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte 
Of. choiceſt ſort and ſavour; rich repaſt; 155 
Whilſt Eteoneus portions out the ſhares, 
Atrides' ſon the purple draught prepares, 
And now (each ſated with the genial feaſt, 
And the ſhort rage of thirſt and hunger cealt) 
Ulyſſes' ſon, with his illuſtrious friend, 160 


The horſes join, the poliſh'd car aſcend, 
Along the court the fiery ſteeds rebound, 


And the wide portal echoes to the ſound, 

The king precedes; a bowl with fragrant wine 

(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'rs divine) 165 

His right-hand held: before the ſteeds he ſtands, 

Then, mix'd with pray'rs, he utters theſe commands, 
Farewel and proſper, youths ! let Neſtor know 

What grateful thoughts ſtill in this boſom glow, 


For all the proof of his paternal care, 170 


Thro' the long dangers of the ten years war, 

Ah ! doubt not our report (the prince rejoin'd) 

Of all the virtues of thy generous mind, 

And oh! return'd might we Ulyſſes meet 

To him thy preſents ſhew, thy words repeat: 175 


How will each ſpeech his grateful wonder raiſe ? 


How will each gift indulge us in thy praiſe? 

Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 
Advance'd the bird of Jove : auſpicious fight ! 
A milk-white fowl his clinching talons bore, 180 
With care domeſtic pamper'd at the floor. 


Peaſants in vain with threat'ning cries purſue, 


In ſolemn ſpeed the bird majeſtic flew 
Full dexter to the car: the proſp'rous ſight 


Fill'd ev'ry breaſt with wonder and delight, 185 


But Neſtor's ſon the chearful ſilence broke, 
And in theſe words the Spartan chief beſpoke. 
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Say if to us the gods theſe omens ſend, 

Or fares peculiar to thyſelf portend ? 

Whilſt yet the monarch paus'd, with doubts oppreſt, 
The beauteous queen reliev'd his lab'ring breaſt. 191 
Hear me, ſhe cry'd, to whom the gods have giv'n 
To read this ſign, and myſtic ſenſe of heav'n. 

As thus the plumy ſov'reign of the air 

Left on the mountain's brow his callow care, 195 
And wander'd thro' the wide æthereal way 

To pour his wrath on yon' luxurious prey; 


So 


Ver, 192. Hear me, ſpe cry'd, & c.] It is not clear why the poet 
aſcribes a greater quickneſs and penetraiion to Helen in the ſolu- 
tion of this prodigy, than to Menelaus, Is it, as Euſtathius aſ- 

ſerts, from a ſuperiour acuteneſs of nature and preſence of mind in 
the ſair ſex? or is it, that Helen in this reſembles ſome modern 
beauties, who (though their buſbunds be aſked the qusſtion), will 
make the anſwer themſelves? I would willingly believe that Helen 
might happen to ſtand in ſuch a poſition, as to be able to make 
more minute obſervation upon the flight of the eagle, than Mene- 
laus ; and being more circum tantial in the obſervation, ſhe might 
for that reaſon be more ready and circumſtantial in the interpreta- 
tion, But Homer hiraſclf tells us, that ſhe received it from the 
gods, This is a pious leſſon, to teach us in general, that all 
knowledge is the gift of God, and perhaps here particularly inſert- 
ed to raiſe the character of Helen, and make us leſs ſurpriſed to 
ſee her torgiven by Menelaus, when ſhe is not only pardoned, but 
favoured thus with inſpiration, And indeed it was neceſſary to 
reconcile us to this fatal beauty; at whom the reader is naturally 
enough offended + the is an aQreſs in many of the ſcenes of the 
Oiyſley, and conſequently to be redeemed from contempt : this is 
done by degrees; the poet ſteals away the adultreſs from our view, 
to ſet before us the amiable penitent, 

Ver. 196. As thus the plumy ſev'rcign, &c.] Ulyſſes is the eagle, 
the birds repreſent the ſuitors : the cries of the men and women, 
when the eagle ſeized his prey, denote the lamentations of the re- 
lations of the ſuitors, who are ſlain by Ulyſſes. The circumſtance 
of the flight of the eagle cloſe to the horſ-s, is added to ſhew, that 
the prodigy had a fixed and certain reference to a perſon preſent, 
namely Telemachus: the eagle comes ſuddenly from a mountain; 

1 | this 
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So ſhall thy god-like father, toſs'd in vain 
Thro' all the dangers of the boundleſs main, 
Arrive, (or is perchance already come) 200 
From ſlaughter'd gluttons to releaſe the dome. 
Oh! if this promis'd bliſs by thund'ring Jove, 
(The prince reply'd) ſtand fix'd in fate above 
To thee, as to ſome god, I'll temples raiſe, 
And crown thy altars with the coſtly blaze, 205 
He ſaid; and bending o'er his chariot, flung 
Athwart the fiery ſteeds the ſmarting thong 
The bounding ſhafts upon the harneſs play, 
"Till night deſcending intercepts the way. 


To Diocleus, at Pheræ, they repair, 210 


Whoſo boaſted fire was ſacred Alpheus' heir; 

With bim all night the youthful ſtrangers ſtay'd, 
Nor found the hoſpitable rites unpay'd. 

But ſoon as morning from her orient bed 7 

Had unge'd the mountains with her earlieſt red, 215 
They join'd the Reeds, and on the chariot ſprung ; 
The brazen portals in their paſſage rung, 


To Pylos ſoon they came; when thus begun 
To Neſtor's heir Ulyſſes 808. -like ſon: 


Let not Piſiſtratus in vain be preſt, 220 
Nor unconſenting hear his friend's requeſt; 


His friend by long hereditary claim, 

In toils his equal, and in years the ſame. 

No farther from our veſſel, I implore, 

The courſers drive; but laſh them to the ſhore, 225 


this means that Ulyſſes ſhull unexpectedly arrive from the country 
to the ſuitors deſtruction. The fowl is ſaid to be fed by the fami- 
ly; this is a full deſignation of the ſuitors, who feed upon Ulyſles, 
and prey upon his family. And as this bird is killed by the talons 
ef the eagle, ſo the ſuitors fall by the ſpear of Ulyſſes, Euftathius, 


Vor. II. * Too 
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'Tco long thy father would his friend detain; 
I dread his proffer'd kindneſs, urge'd in vain, 


The hero paus'd, and ponder'd this requeſt, 


While love and duty warr'd within his breaſt. 
At length reſolv'd, he turn'd his ready hand, 
And laſh'd his panting courſers to the ſtrand. 
There, while within the poop with care he ſtor'd 
The regal preſents of the Spaxtan lord; 
With ſpeed be gone, (ſaid he) call ev'ry mate, 
Ere yet to Neſor I the tale relate: 

*Tis true, the fervour of his gen'rous heart 
Brooks no repulſe, nor could'ſt thou ſoon depart ; 
Himſelf will ſeek thee here, nor wilt thou find, 
In words alone, the Eylian monarch kind. 

But when arriv'd he thy return ſhall know, 

How will his breaſt with honeſt fury glow ? 


230 


235 


240 


Ver. 226, Too long thy fa ber would his friend detain.] This has 


been objected againſt, as contrary to the promiſe of Telemachus, 
v ho aſſured Menelaus, that he would ** acquaint Neſtor with his 


3 


«« great friendſhip and hoſpitality :** is he therefore not guilty of 
falſhood, by cmbarking immediately without fulfilling his promiſe? 
Euſtathius anſwers, that the prodigy of the eagle occaſions this al- 


eration, and that the not fulfilling his promiſe is to be aſcribed to 
accident and ne. eſſity. But the words of Telemachus ſufficiently 


juſtify his veracity; they are of the plural number α e Ae, 
& and Piſiſtra us will inform Neſtor of your hoſpitality:“ this 


. promiſe he 1-aves to be performed by Piſiſtratus, who returns di- 


rectly to Neftor, Others blame Telemachus as unpolite, in lea- 
ving Neſtor without any acknowledgement for his civilities. Da- 


cier has recourſe to the command of Minerva, and to the prodigy 


of the eag'e, for his vindication : he is commanded by the gods to 
return immediately; and therefore not blameable for complying 
with their injunftions, But perhaps it is a better reaſon to ſay, 
that the nature of the poem requires ſuch a conduct; the action of 
the Odyſſey ſtands ſtill till the return of Telemachus, (whatever 
happens to him in Pyle being foreign to it), and therefore Homer 
ſhews Hs judgement, in precipitating the actions of Telemachus, 
rather than trifling away the time, while the ſtory ſleeps, only to 
Mew a piece of complaiſance and ceremony, 


£ This 


This ſaid, the ſounding ſtrokes his horſes fire, 
And ſoon he reach'd the palace of his fire, 
Now, (cry'd Telemachus) with ſpeedy care 


Hoiſe ev'ry ſail, and ev'ry oar prepare. 245 


Swift as the word his willing mates obey, | 

And ſeize their ſeats, impatient for the ſea. 
Meantime the prince with ſacrifice adores- 

Minerva, and her guardian aid implores; 


When lo! a wretch ran breithleſs to the ſhore, 250 


New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore, 
A ſeer he was, from great Melampus ſprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flouriſh'd long, 

'Till urge'd by wrongs a foreign realm he choſe, 


Far from the hateful cauſe of all bis woes, 255: 


Neleus his treaſures one long year detains; 

As long, he-groan'd in Phylacus's chains: 
Meantime; - what anguiſh and what rage, combin'd, 
For lovely Pero rack'd his lab'ring mind ! 

Yet 'ſcap'd he death; and vengeful of his wrong. 250 
To Pylos drove the lowing herds along: 


Ver. 252. From great Melanipus ſtrung. ] There is ſome 
obſcurity in this genealogical hiſtory. Melampus was a prophet 
he lived in Pylos, and was a perſon of great wealth; his unele Ne- 
leus ſeized his riches, and detained them a whole year to oblige 
him to recover his herds detained by Iphyclus in Phylace; he fail- 
ed in the attempt, and was kept in priſon by Iphyclus, the ſon of 
Phylacus. Bias, the brother of Melampus, was in love with 
Pero the daughter of Neleus; Neleus, to engage Melampus more 
ſtrongly in the enterpriſe, promiſes to give Pero in marria;e to his 


brother Bias, upon the recovery of his herds from Iphyclus, At 


length Ipbyclus releaſes Melampus from priſon, upon his diſcover- 
ing to him how he might have an heir to ſucceed to his domini- 
ons, and rewards him with reſtoring the terds of Neleus: then 
Neleus retracts his promiſe, and refuſes to give his daughter Pero 
to Bias the brother of Melampus; upon this Neleus and Melampus 
quarrel, and, engaging in a fingle combat, Neleus is vanquiſhed, 
and Melampus retires to Argos, See lib, x', ver, 350, &c, and 
the note, | 


"2 Then 
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Then (Neleus vanquiſh'd, and conſign'd the fair 
To Bias' arms) he ſought a foreign air; 
Argos the rich for his retreat he choſe, 
There form'd his empire; there his palace roſe, 265 
From him Antiphates and Maantius came: 
The firſt begot Oiclus great in fame, 
And he Amphiaraus, unmortal name ! 
The people's ſaviour, and divinely wile, 
Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the ſkies, 270 
Yet ſhort his date of life ! by female pride he dies. 
From Mantius Clitus, whoa Aurora's love 
Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above: 
| And 


Ver. 270, Blvd by Je, ard bim who gilds the ſties, 
Yet ſhort Lis date of life ! by female pride be dies, ] 
The poet means Eryphyle, who, being bribed with a golden 
dracelet by Polynices, perſuaded her huſband Amph:araus to go to 
the Thehan war, where he loſt bis life. This is a remarkable 
paſſage : „ Thouzh he was loved by Jupiter and Apollo, yet he 
© reached not to old age.” Is a ſhort life the greateſt inftance of 
the love of the gods? Plato quotes the verſe to this purpoſe, © The 
« fliſe of man is ſo loaded with calamity, that it is an inſtance of 
* the favour of heaven to take the burthen from us vith ſpeed,” 
The ſame author in Axiochus (if that dialogue be bis), aſſerts, 


that the gods, having a perfect inſight into humen affairs, take 


ſpeedily to themſelves thoſe whom they love, Thus when Tro- 
phonius and Afgamedes had built a temple to Apollo, they prayed 
to receive a bleſſing the moſt beneficial to mankind: the god grant» 
ed their prayers, and they were both found dead the next morn- 
ing, Thus likewiſe the prieftcſs of Juno, when her two ſons had 
yoked themſelves to her chariot, and drawn her for the greater ex- 
pedition to the temple, prayed to the goddeſs to reward their filial 
piety ; and they bota died that night, This agrees with the ex- 
preſſion of Menander, He whom the gods love dies young. 


Ono dg PraBow arelvyoxy vie, 


Ver, 272, Auroras live 


Snatch'd for bis beauty to the thrones above, ] 


There is nothipg more common than ſuch accounts of men being 
carried 
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And Polyphides on whom Phœbus ſhone * 4 
With fulleſt rays, Amphiarans now gone; 275 

In Hypereſia's groves he made abode, 

And taught mankind the counſels of the god. 

From him ſprung Theoclymenus, who found 


(The ſacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
Tele- 


carried away by goddeſſes, in all the Greek poets; and yet what 
offends more againſt credibility? The poets invented theſe fables * 
merely cut of compliment to the dead, When any perſon happen- 
ed to be drowned in a river; if a man, ſome water nymp! (tle 
him; if a woman, ſhe was ſeized to be the wife of the river-go4. - 
| If any were loſt at ſea, Neptune or ſome of the ſca gods or goddeſ- 
ſes had taken them to their beds. But to ſpeak to the preſent pur- 
poſe ; if any perſon died in the fields, and his body happened not 
to be found, if he was murdered and buried, or devoured by Wild 
beaſts, ſo that no account was heard of his death, he was imme- 
„ diately imagined to be taken from the earth by ſome deity who was 
; in love with his beauty, Thus Clitus beirgl.t in his morning 
J ſports, like Orion while he was hunting, he was fabled to be car- 
1 ried to heaven by Aurora; being loſt at the time of the morning, 
2 over which that deity preſides. 


f Ver. 278. From bim ſprung Tbecciy menus — We have had a 
1 long genealogical digreflion to introduce Theoclymenus: I fear the 
Sy whole paſſage will prove diſtaſteful to an Engliſh palate, it not be- 
Ce ing capable of any ornaments of poetry. I could with Homer had 
J- omitted or ſhortened ſuch paſſiges, though they might be uſeful in 
> his age; for by ſuch honourable iuſertious he made his court tothe 
t- beſt families then in Greece. It is true the ſtory is told conciſely, 
1 and this occaſions ſome obſcurity; diſtance of time as well as place, 
add makes us ſee all objects ſomewhat confuſculy and indiſtinctiy. In 
X= the days of Homer theſe ſtories were univerſally known, and con- 
al ſequently wanted no explication ; the obſcurity therefore is not to 
** be charged upon Homer, but to time, which has defaced and worn 
away ſome parts of the impreſſion, and made the image leſs diſ- 
cernible, *, 2g 


The uſe the poet makes of the adventure of Theoclymenus, is 
to give encouragement to Telemachus : he aftiſts Lim «ith his ad- 
vice, and, by his gift of prophecy, explains to him a prodigy in the 

ing concluſion of this book, By this method he connects it with the 
1ed I 3 | main 


„ 
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Telemachus : whom, as to heav'n he preſt 280 
His ardent vows, the ſtranger thus addreſt. 
O thou! that doſt thy happy courſe prepare 
With pure libations, and with ſolemn pray'r ; 
By that dread pow'r to whom thy vows are paid; 
By all the lives of theſe; thy own dear head, 285 
Declare ſincerely to no foe's demand 


Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land, 


main action, in giving Telemachus aſſu ances tha! his affairs haſten 
to a re- eſtabliſnment. Beſides, theſe ſhort relations are va uable, 
as they convey to poſterity brief hiſtories of ancient facts and fami- 
lies tnat are exiant no where elſe. 

Ver. 287. Declare thy name, thy lineage, &] Theſe queſtions 
may be thougut ſumewhat extraordinary; for what apparent reaſon 
is there for this fugitive to te told ihe name of the parents of Te- 
lemachus? But the interrogations are very material; he makes 
them to learn if Telemackusorhs father are friends to the perſon 
ſlain by his hand? it they were, inſtead of ſailing with lum, he 
would have reaſon to fly from bim, as from a perſon. who might 
take away t 15 life by the laws of the country, Thus in the He- 
hw law, Numb. xxxv. 19. „The revenger of blood, (o &ſ- 

* 1540) or propinquus), mall ay the murderer, when he meet- 
& eth him. But the Jews had cities of refuge, to hich the 
murderers fled as to a ſanctuary: the Greeks in like manner, if 
the homicide fled into a voluntary exile, permitted nim to be in 
ſecurity till the murder was atcneda, either by fulfilling a certain 
time of baniſhment, or by a pecuniary mul& or expiation, 

T will only further rem-rk the con: ſeneſs of theſe interroga- 
tions of Theoclymerus ; he aſks four queſtions in a breath, in the 
com-aſs of one line; his apprehenfions of being purſues give him 
no leiſure to expatiate. Homer judi- ioully adapts his poetry to 
the circumſtances of the murderer, a man in fear being in great 
haſte to be in ſecurity. Telemachus anſwers with equal brevity, 
being under a neceſſity to finiſh his voyage in the night to avoid the 
ambuſh of the ſuitors, For this reaſon Homer ſhortens the rela- 
tion, and complies with the exigency of Telemachus : with this, 
further view; to unite the ſubordinate ſtory of Telemachps with 
that of Ulyſſes, it being neceſlary to haſten to the chief action, 


and without delay carry on the main  defign of the Odyſley in the. 
re eſtabliſument of Ulyſſes, 


Prepare 
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Prepare then, ſaid Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falſhood free, not free from woe, 
From Ithaca, of royal birch I came, 290 
And great Ulyſſes (ever honour'd name !) 
Was once my fire : tho' now for ever loſt 
In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt ! 

Whoſe fate enquiring, thro' the world we rove ; 
The laſt, the wretched proof of filial love, 295 
The ſtranger then, Nor ſhall I aught conceal, 

But the dire ſecret cf my fate reveal. 

Of my own tribe an Argive wretch I flew ; 

Whoſe pow'rful friends the luckleſs deed purſue 

With unrelenting rage, and force from home gco 

The blood-ſain'd exile, ever doom'd to roam. 

But bear, oh bear me o'er yon' azure flood; 

Receive the ſuppliant ! ſpare my deſtin'd blood ! 
Stranger (reply'd the prince) ſecurely reſt 

Affiance'd in our faith; henceforth our gueſt, 303 

Thus affable, Ulyfſes' god-like heir 

Takes from the ſtranger's hand the glitt'ring ſpear : 

He climbs the ſhip, aſcends the ſtern with haſte, 

And by his ſide the gueſt accepted place'd. 

The chief his order's gives: th' obedient band 310 

With due obſervance wait the chief's command : 

With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbend 

The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind, 


Minerva calls; the ready gales obey - 


With rapid ſpeed to whirl them o'er the ſea, 315 
Crunus they paſs'd, next Chalcis roll'd away, 


When thick'ning darkneſs clos'd the doubtful day; 


The ſilver Phæa's glitt'ring rills they loſt, 
And ſkimm'd along by Elis“ ſacred coalt, | 


Then cautious thro” the rocky reaches wind, 320 


And turning ſudden, ſhun the death deſign'd. 
Meantime the king, Eumzus, and the reſt, 
dat in the cottage, at their rural feaſt ; 
7 $2 | The 
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The banquet paſt, and ſatiate ev'ry man, 

Te try his hot Ulyſſes thus began, 325 
Yet one night more, my friends, indulge your gueſt ; 

The laſt [ purpoſe in your walls to reſt : 

To morrow for myſelf I mult provide, 

And only aſk your counſel, and a guide : 

Patient to roam the ſtreet, by hunger led, 330 

And bleſs the friendly hand that gives me bread. 

There in Ulyſſes? roof I may relate 

Ulyfſes' wand'rings to his royal mate; 

Or mingling with the ſuitors haughty train, 

Not undeſerving, ſome ſupport obtain, 335 

Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, | 

Patron of induſtry and manual arts: 

Few can with me in dext'rous works contend, 

The pyre to build, the ſtubborn oak to rend; 


Ver. 336. Hermes to me bis warious gifts imparts, 

Patron of induſtry and manual arts, ] 
Mercury was the ſe vant and miniſter of the gods, and was feigned 
to be the patron of all perſons of the like ſtation upon earth; it 
was ſuppoſed to be by his favour that all ſervants and attendants 
were ſucceſsful in their ſeveral functions. In this view the con- 
nection will be eaſy. I will go (ſays Ulyſſes), and offer my ſer- 
« vice to the ſuitors, and, by the favour of Mercury who gives 
« ſucceſs to perſons of my condition, ſhall proſper ; for no man is 
ce better able to execute the offices of attendance, than myſelf,” 
It may be objected, that theſe functions are unworthy of the cha- 
rater, and beneath the dignity of an hero; but Ulyſſes is obliged 
to act in his aſſumed, not real character; as a beggar, not as a 
king. Athenæus (lib. i. p. 18.) vindicates Ulyſſes in another man- 
ner. Men (ſays he), in former ages performed their own offi- 
« ces, and gloried in their dex erity in ſuch employments. Thus 
« Homer deſcribes Ulyſſes as the moſt dex:rous maa living, in or- 
c dering wood for the fire, and in the arts of cookery.” But it 
is no more derogation to him to put on the appearance of a bepggar, 
than it was to Pallas to aſſume that of a ſwain, as ſhe frequently 
does throughout the Odyſſey, 


To 
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To turn the taſteful viand o'er the flame; 340 
Or foam the goblet with a purple ſtream. 
Such are the taſks of men of mean eſtate, 
W hom fortune dooms to ſerve the rich and great. 
Alas ! (Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 
How ſprung a thought ſo monſtrous in thy mind? 
If on that god-leſs race thou wouldſt attend, 346 
Fate owes thee ſure a miſerable end ! 
Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the ſky, 
And pull deſcending vengeance from on high, 
Not ſuch, my friend, the ſervants of their feaſt; 350 
A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreſt, 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And ſmiling round celeſtial youth attends, 
Stay then : no eye aſkance beholds thee here; 
Sweet is thy converſe to each ſocial ear ; 355 
Well pleas'd, and pleaſing, in our cottage reſt, 
'Tili good Telemachus accepts his gue& 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
And ſafe conveys thee where thy ſoul defires, 
To him the man of woes. O gracicus Jove! 360 
Reward this ſtranger's hoſpitable love, 
W ho knows the ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 
Chears the ſad heart, nor lets affliction grieve, 
Of all the ills unhappy morrals know, 
A life of wand'rings is the greateſt woe: 365 


Ver. 348. Their wwrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the fly.) The ſerſe 
of this paſſage appears to me very obvious; Dacier renders it, 
© whoſe violence and inſolence is ſo great that they regard not the 
de gods, and that they attack even the heavens,” I ſhould rather 
chuſe to underſtand the words in the more plain and eaſy conflruc- 
tion : Grotius is of this judgement, and thinks they bear the ſame 
import as theſe in Gen, xvii. 21, * I will go down and ſec if 
„ they have done according to the cry which is come unto hea- 


« yen;” and indeed there is a great ſimilitude between tne ex- 
preſſions. | 


On 
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On all their weary ways wait care and pain, 
And pine and penury, a meagre train, 

To ſuch a man ſince harbour you afford, 
Relate the farther fortunes of your lord ; 
What cares his mother's tender breaſt engage, 
And fire, forſaken on the verge of age; 
Beneath the ſun prolong they yet their breath, 
Or range the houſe of darkneſs and of death ? 


370 


To whom the ſwain Attend what you enquire, 


Laertes lives, the miſerable fire, | 
Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 
The burden down, and wiſhes for the day. 
Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 
Torn from th' embraces of his tender wife, 
Sole, and all comfortleſs, he waſtes away 
Old age, untimely poſting ere his day. 
She too, ſal mother! for Ulyſſes loſt 
Pin'd out her bloom, and vaniſh'd to a ghoſt, 
(fo dire a fate, ye righteous gods! avert, 
From ev'ry friendly, ev'ry feeling heart ! 


While yet ſhe was, tho' clonded o'er with grief, 


Her pleaſing converſe miniſter'd relief: 

With Ctimene, her youngeſt daughter, bred, 
One roof contain'd us, and one table fed. 
But when the ſoſtly-ſtealing pace of time 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 
To Samos' ifle ſhe ſent the wedded fair; 

Me to the fields, to tend the rural care; 
Array'd in garments her own hands had wove, 
Nor leſs the darling object of her love. 


Ver. 370. What cares his motber's tender breaſt engage, 
And fire, forſaken on the verge of age. 


375 


380 


385 


390 


395 


Theſe queſtions may ſe:m to be needleſs, becauſe Ulyſſes hal been 
fully acquainted with the ſtory of Laerxs, and the death of his mo- 


ther An:iclea, by the ſhade of Tireſias : but Ulyſſes per ſonates a 


ſtranger, and, to carry on that character, pretends to be unac- 


quainted with all the affairs of his own family, 


% 


Her 
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Her hapleſs death my brighter days o'ercaſt, 
Yet providence deſerts me not at laſt; 
My preſent labours food and drink procure, 
And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor, 
Small is the comfort trom the. queen to hear 400 
Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 
Blank and diſcountenance'd the ſervants ſtand, 
Nor dare to queſtion where the proud command : 
No profit ſprings beneath uſurping pow'rs ; 
Want feeds not there, where luxury devours, 405 
Nor harbours charity where riots reigns : 
Proud are the lords, and wretched are the ſwains; 
The ſuff ring chief at this began to melt; 
And, oh Humæus ! thou (he cries) haſt ſelt 
The ſpite of fortune too! her cruel hand : 410 -, 
Snatch'd thee an infant from thy native land! 
Snatch'd from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 
To early wants | a man of miſeries ! 
Thy whole ſad ſtory, from its firſt, declare: 
Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 415 
Where once thy parents dwelt ? or did they keep, 
In humbler life, the lowing herds and ſheep ? 
So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 
Rude priates ſciz'd, and ſhipp'd thee o'er the main? 
Doom'd a fair prize to grace ſome prince's board, 420 
The worthy purchaſe of a foreign lord. 
If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 
A ſtory fruitful of events, attend : 
Another's ſorrow may thy ear enjoy, 
And wine the lengthen'd intervals employ. 425 
Long nights the now declining year beſtows ; 
A part we conſecrate to ſoft repoſe, 
A 
Ver, 426, Long nights the. n:w declining year beftows, &c.] From 
hence we may conclude, that the return of Ulyſſes was probably in 


the decline of the year, in the latter part of the autumn, and not 
| | in 


— —— — — 


A part in pleaſing talk we entertain; 


For too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain. 
Let thoſe, whom ſleep invites, the call obey, 430 


Their cares reſuming with the dawning day: 
Here let us feaſt, and to the fealt be join d 
Diſcourſe, the ſweeter banquet of the mind; 
Review the ſeries of our lives, and taſte 


The melancholy joy of evils paſt : | 435 


For he who much has ſuffer'd, much will know ; 
And pleas'd remembrance builds delight in woe, 
Above Ortygia lies an ifle of fare, 

Far hence remote, and Syria is the name; 

(There curious eyes inſcrib'd with wonder trace 440 

The ſun's diurnal, and his annual race) , 

Nor large, but fruitful ; ſtor d with graſs to keep 

The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep ; 
| | Her 


in the ſummer; the nights then being ſhort cannot be called 
NuzT# abyoÞaTo. Euttaibius. 

Ver. 429. Too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain.] This aphoriſm 
is agreeable to nature and experience; the ſame t. ing is afſeried by 
Hippocrates, *©* Sleep or watchiuli.e's, when cxceflive, b-come diſ- 
i eaſ:s;z'” too much ſleep occaſions an exceſs of perſpiration, and 
conſequently weakens and diſſipates the animal ſpirits, Dacier. 

Ver. 434- And taſte 

The melanchuly joy of evils paſl.] 
There is undoubtedly a great pleaſure in the remembrance of paſt 
ſufferings: nay, calamity has this advantage over proſperity ; an 
evil when paſt turns into a comfort; but a paſt pleaſure, though 
innocent, leaves in its room an anxiety for the want of it, and, if 
it be a guilty pleaſure, a remiſe. The reaſon, (obſerves Euflathi- 
vs), why paſt evils delight, is fr-m the conſciouſneſs of the praiſe 
due to out prudence, and patience under them, from the ſenſe of 
our felicity in being delivered f.om them, and from gratitude 


to divine providence, which has delivered us. It is the joy of good 


men to believe themſelves the favourites of heaven, C 
Ver. 442. Not large, but fruitful ; flor'd with graſs to keep 
The belloci ing oxen, and the bleating ſheep.] 
It is probable that Homer was well acquainted with the na- 
- 1 ture 
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Her ſloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 
And her rich valleys wave with golden corn, 445 
No want, no famine the glad natives know, 
Nor ſink by ſickneſs to the thades below ; 
But when a length of years unnerves the ſtrong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along, 
They bend the filver bow with tender ſkill, 450» 
And void of pain, the ſilent arrows kill, 
Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 
Where two fair cities rife with equal pride. 
But both in conſtant peace one prince obey, 
And Cteſius there, my father, holds the ſway, 435 
) Freighted, it ſeems, with toys of ev'ry ſort 
| A {ſhip of Sidon anchor'd in our port; 


Wm 


r ture of this iſland, and that it really enjoyed an admirable temper- k 

ature of air; and therefore was exceedingly heaithiu! ; the tertility 
| of the ſoil proves the happinels of the air, which would naturally 
free the inhabitants from the maladies ariſtug from a leſs ſalubrious | 
ſituation, It is tor tis reaſon, that tuey are o be ſlain by Diana [ 
and Apollo, All deaths that were ſudden, and withoui ſickneſs, 


- 
8 — * 
— , 


; were aſcribed to thoſe deities. Bochart (p. 410.) te ls u, that the | | 

1 name ot Syros was iven to the iſland by the Pnemcians ; Afira | 
or Sira tighuty.ng © rich,” in their language; or rather it was ſo | 
called from Sura, or Aſura, fignifymg © happy ;' either of theſe $ 
derivations tully denvie the excellence both ut the ſoil and air; and | 

ſl that tuis name is of Phœnician extract is probabie trom nd words of 1 

£ Homer, who atſures us that they ſtayed a whole year up, n this 'F 

h ifland, and coniequeutly nad opportun: ty to know the healthfulueſs | — 14 

” and feriality of it. 7 4 | 

1. Ver. 457. A fpip of 3 Here is a full teſtimony, that | | 

ſe the Pnce.ucians wee remarkable tor aris aud navigation ver all 1 

of the old world. They were expulied from their country by Joſhua, 

de (as Bochart informs us), and then ſe ling along che ſea-coafts, 

90 they ſpread over all the Mediterranean, and by degrees ſent out co- 

5 lonies into Europe, Aßa, and Afric; that they were in Afric ap- 


pears from Procopius, where he mentions a pillar with a Phenician 
inſcription, Hpatis £0445) 04 Pvyorrss A TE0TWTEs lies TS 
As Au vis Nan; tuai is, We are a people that fly from Jſua 
re Vor. II. | K 4 the 
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What time it chance'd the palace entertain'd, 
Skill'd in rich works, a woman of their land: 
This nymph, where anchor'd the Phœnician train 460 
To waſh her robes deſcending to the main, 
A ſmoeth>tongu'd ſailor won her to his mind; 
(For love deceives the beſt of woman kind.) 
A ſudden truſt from ſudden liking grew; 
She told her name, her race, and all ſhe knew, 465 
T too (ſhe cry'd) from glorious Sidon came, 
My father Arybas, of wealthy fame ; 
But ſnatch'd by pirates from my native place, 
The Taphians ſold me to this man's embrace. 
Haſte then (the falſe deſigning youth reply'd 476 
Haſte to thy country ; love ſhall be. thy guide ; 
Haſte to thy father's houſe, thy father's breaſt, 
For ſtill he lives, and lives with riches bleſt. 

„ Swear firſt (ſhe cry'd) ye ſailors! to reſtore J 
« A wretch in ſafety to her native ſhore,” 158 
Swift as ſhe aſk'd, the ready ſailors ſwore. 1 
She then proceeds: Now let our compact made 
Be nor by ſignal nor by word betray'd, 
Nor near me any of your crew deſery'd 
By road frequented, or by fountain ſide. 480 
Be ſilence ſtill our guard. The monarch's ſpies 
(For watchful age is ready to ſurmiſe) 


« the ſon of Nun, the robber;“ they gave him that title out 
of reſentment for their diſpoſſeſſion. The cbaraQer they bear in 
the Scriptures agrees with this in Homer; Iſaiah xxili. 2, © The 
% merchants of Sidon, that paſs over the ſeas; and it likewiſe 
appears from the Scriptures, that they excelled in all arts of em- 
broidery, and works of curioſity. 
Ver. 458. What time it chance' d the palace entertain d, 
S ill'd in rich woorks, a wwomen of their land.] 

T was ſurpriſed to find that Euſtathius miſtook this Phœnician wo- 
min for the mother of Eumæus; ſhe herſelf tells us, that ſhe was 
only his governeſs. | 
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Are ſtill at hand; and this, reveal'd, mult be 
Death to yourſelves, eternal chains to me. 
Your veſſel loaded, and your traffic paſt, 485 
Diſpatch a wary meſſenger with haſte: 
Then gold and coftly treaſures will I bring, [! 

| 
| 


r 


And more, the infant- offspring of the king. . 
Him, child-like wand'ring forth, I'll lead away, f fi 
(A noble prize !) and to your ſhip convey. 490 1 
Thus ſpoke the dame; and home ward took the road. | 
A year they traffic, and their veſſel load. | 
Their ſtores compleat, and ready now to weigh, 
A ſpy was ſent their ſummons to convey : | 
An artiſt tomy father's palace came, 495 
With gold and amber chains, elab'rate frame: 
Each female eye the glitt'ring links employ, 
They turn, review, and-cheapen ev'ry toy, 
He took th' occaſion as they ſtood intent, 
Gave her the ſign, and to his veſſel went, 5co- 
She ſtraight purſu'd, and ſeiz'd my willing arm; 
I follow'd ſmiling, innocent of harm. 
Three golden goblets in the porch ſhe found, 
(The gueſts not enter'd, but the table crown'd) 
Hid in her fraudful boſom, theſe ſhe bore : 505 | 
Now ſet the ſun, and darken'd all the ſhore, 4 


— —  .—_ 
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Ver. 502. I Fallaced ſmiling, innocent of barm.] There is a little | 
incredibility in this narration ; for if Eumæus wa: ſuch an infant it 
as he js deſcribed to be at the time when he was betrayed by his | | 
Phoenician governeſs, what probability is there that he ſhould be 14 
able to retain all theſe particulars ſo circumſtantially? He was not | 
of an age capable of making, or remembering ſo many obſcrvations, 
The anſwer is, that he afterwards learred them from Laertes, 
who bought him of the Phcenicians: and no dcubt they told him 
the quality of Eumzus, to enhance the price, and make the better 1 
bargain. It is alſo natural to imagine, that Eumeus, when he 11 
grew up to manhood, would be inquiſitive after his own birth and 1 


fortunes, and there fore might probably lein theſe particulars from 1 | 
2 — — 14 


K 2 Arriving 
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Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 
Prepar'd to lanch the freighted veſſel rides; 
Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and ſweep 
With level oar along the glaſſy deep. 7." SI 
Six calmy days and fix ſmooth nights we ſail, 
And conltant Jove ſupply'd the gentle gale. 
The ſeventh, the fraudful wretch, (no cauſe deſcry'd) 
Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow dy'd. 
Down dropt the caitiff-corſe, a worthleſs load, 215 
Down to the deep; there roll'd, the future food 
Of fierce ſea- wolves, and moalters of the flood. 
An helpleſs infant, 1 remain'd behind; 
Thence borne to Ithaca by wave and wind; | 
Sold to Laertes, by divine command, 520 
And now adopted to a foreign land. 

To him the king. Reciting thus thy cares, 
My ſecrert ſoul in all thy ſorrows ſhares : 


Ver, 511. Six calmy days, &c.] It is evident from this paſſage, 
that it is above fix days ſail from Ithaca to Syros, though carried 
with favourable winds, Dacier. 

Ver. 514. Diara's vergefu! arr.] I would juſt ob- 
ſerve the poetical juſtice of Homer, in the puniſhment of this Phæ- 
nician, Misfortune generally purſue: wickedneſs, and though we 
eſcape the vengeance of man, yet heaven frequently overtakes us 
vnen we think we are in ſecuity, and death calls us from our im- 
pious acquiſitions, 

Ver. 52t. And row adopted to a fercin land.] Homer has here 
given us an hiſtory of the life of Eumæus; the epiſode contains 
near an hundred lines, and may ſeem entirely foreign to the action 
of the Ody!Tey> will not affirm that it is in every reſpe ct to be 
jugißed. The main ſtory is at a ſtand; but we are to conſider 
that this relation takes up but ſmall part of one leiſure evening, 
and that the action cannot proceed till the re urn of Telemachus. 
It is of uſe to ſ-t off the character of Eumæus, and ſhew him to be 
a per ſon of quality, worthy to be an agent in an epic poem, where 
every character ought to be remote from meanneſs : ſo the ſtory has 
a diſtant relation to the Ody ſſey, and perhaps is not to be looked 
upon merely 2s an excreſcence from the main building, but a ſmall 
projection to adorn it. ; 


But 


c 


| 


But one choice bleſſing (ſuch is Jove's high will) 


Has ſweeten'd all thy bitter draught of ill : 325 


Tora from thy country to no hapleſs end, 
The gods have, in a maſter, giv'n a friend. 
Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 

(For ſhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 


While I, ſo many- wand'rings-palt and woes, 530 


Live but on what thy poverty beſtows. 

So paſt in pleaſing dialogue away 
The night; then down to ſhort repoſe they lay; 5 
Till radiant roſe the meſſenger of day. 


While in the port of Ithaca, the band 535 


Of young Telemachus approach'd the land, 
Their ſails they loos'd, they laſh'd the malt aſide, 
And caſt their anchors, and the cables ty'd : 
Then on the breezy thore deſcending join 


In grateful banquet o'er the roſy wine. 540 


When thus the prince: Now each his courſe purſue; 
I to the fields, and to the city you. 

Long abſent hence, I dedicate this day 

My ſwains to viſit, and the works ſurvey: 


Expect me with the morn, to pay the ſkies 545 


Our debt of ſafe return, in feaſt and ſacrifice. 
Then Theoclymenus, But who ſhall lend, 
Meantime, protection to thy ſtranger- friend? 


ver. 534. Fill radiant roſe the meſſenger of day.] This is the morn * 


ing of the thiriy eighth day ſince the begianing of the Odyſſey, It 


is obſervable that Telemachus takes more time in his return from 


Pylos, than in failing chither from his own country ; for in the 
latter end of the ſecond book he ſets fail after (un fetting, and 
reached Pyle in the morning: here he embarks in the afternoon, 
and yet arrives not at Ithaca till after break of day, The reaſon of 
It ĩs not to be aſcribed to a leſs proſperous wind, but to the greater 
compaſs he was obliged to fetch, to eſcape the ambuſh of the ſuit- 
ors, In the former voyage he ſteered a direct cour:e; in this he 
"fails round about to the north of Ithaca, and therefore waſtes more 
time in bis voyage to it, Us 
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Straight to the queen and palace ſhall I fly, 


Or yet more diſtant, to ſome lord apply ? 550 


The prince return'd. Renown'd in days of yore 
Has ſtood our father's hoſpitable door; 

No other roof a ſtranger ſhou'd receive, 

Nor other hands than ours the welcome give, 


But in my abſence riot fills the place, 555 


Nor bears the modeſt queen a ſtranger's face; 
From noiſeful revel far remote the flies, 

But rarely ſeen, or ſeen with weeping eyes. 
No let Eurymachus receive my gueſt, 


Of nature courteous, and by far the beſt; 5 60 


He wooes the queen with more reſpe&ful flame, 
And emulates her former huſband's fame: 
With what ſucceſs, tis Jove's alone to know, 
And the hop'd nuptial turn to joy or woe, 


Thus ſpeaking, on the right up-ſoar'd in air 365 


The hawk, Apollo's ſwift - wing' d meſſenger; 


Ver. 561, He ⁊voces the queen 2vith more reſpecdſul ſſame, 
And emulates ber for mer buſbard's fame.] 


The words in the original are #9voc4- rigas rey, which may 


either be rendered, ** to obtain the honour ot marrying Penelope,” 
agrecably to the former part of the verſe; or it means that Eury- 
machus has the faireſt hopes to marry Penelope, and © obta.n the 
© throne” or ies of Ul ſſes. Hobbs tranſlates the verſe almoſt 
obſcenely in the former ſenſe: 1 1 


He beſt loves m; mother; 
And what my father did, would do the ſame, 


The former in my judgement is the better conſtruction, eſpecially 
becauſe it avoids a tautology, and gives a new image in the ſecond 
part of the verſe, very different from the ſenſe expreſſed in the 
former part of it. But of all the meanings it is capable of I ſhould 
prefer this; © That he courts her upon the moſt honourable prin- 
c ciples, and ſeems deſirous to have the honour of Ulyſſes, by imi- 
« taiing his worth: and this is agreeable to the character of Eu- 

rymachus, which diſtinguiſhes bim from all the other ſuitors, 
Ver. 556. The hawk, Apollo's ſwift-wing'd meſſanger.] The au- 
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His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove ; 
The clotted feathers, ſcatter'd from above, 


Between the hero and the veſſel pour 
Thick plumage, mingled with a ſanguine ſnow'r. 570 


Th' obſervmg augur took the prince aſide, 
Seiz'd by the hand, and thus prophetic cry'd. 
Von' bird that dexter cuts th' aerial road, 
Role ominous, nor flies without a god: 


No race but thine ſhall Ithaca obey, 575 


To thine, for ages, heav'n decrees the ſway, 
Sncceed the omen, gods ! (the youth rejoin'd) 

Soon ſhall my bounties ſpeak a grateful mind, 

And ſoon each envy'd happineſs atrend | 
The man, who calls Telemachus his friend. 580 
Then to Peiræus Thou whom time has prov'd 

A faithful ſervant, by the prince beloy'd ! 

Till we returning ſhall our gueſt demand, 

Accept this charge with honour, at our hand, 


gury is thus to be interpreted ; Ulyſles is the hawk, the ſuitors the 
pigeon ; the hawk denotes the valour of Ulyſſes, being a bird of 
prey; the pigeon repreſents the cowarcice of the ſuitors, that bird 
being remarkable for ber timorcus nature, The hawk flies on the 
right, to denote ſucceſs to Ulyſſas. 

Ver. 571, T' obſerving augur tock the prince aſide, ] The reaſon 
why Theoclymenus withdraws Telemachus, while he iaterprets 
the augury, is not apparent at the firſt view, but he does it out of 
an apprehenſion leſt he ſhould be overhleard by ſome of the compa- 

ny, who might diſcloſe the ſecret to the ſuitors, and ſuch a diſco» 
very might prove fatal to his own perſon, or to the foriunes of 
Telemachus. Euftlathius, | 

Ver. 581, Then to Peiraus—— Thou ⁊ubom time bas priv'd, &c. J 
We find that Telemachus intended to deli er T eoclymenus to the 
care of Eurymachus : what then 1: the reaion why he thus ſud- 
denly alters that reſolution, and intruſts him to Peiræus? This is 
occaſioned by the diſcovery of the ſkill oft Th:oclymenus in augu- 
ry: he fears leſt the ſuitors ſhould extort ſome prediction from 


him that might be detrimental to his a airs, or, ſhou!d he refuſe 


it, to the perſon of Theoclymenus, Euftattius, 


To 
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To this Peirzus ; Joyful I obey, 585 
Well pleas'd the hoſpitable rites to pay. 

The preſence of thy gueſt ſhall beſt reward 
(If long thy ſtay) the abſence of my lord. 

With thar their anchors he commands to weigh; 
Mount the tall bark and lanch into the ſea. 590 
All with obedient haſte forſake the ſhores, | f 
And place'd in order, ſpread their equal oars. 

Then from the deck the prince his ſandals takes; 
Pois'd in his hand the pointed jav'lin ſhakes. + 
They part; while leſs'ning from the hero's view, 595 
Swift to the town the well-row'd galley flew : 

The hero trod the margin of the main, 

And reach'd the manſion of his faithful ſwaia. 


7 
This book comprehends ſomewhat more than the ſpase of two 
days and one night; for the viſion appears to Telemachus a little- 
before the dawn, in the night preceding the thirty-ſixth day, and 

he lands in Ithaca, on the thi:ty-eighth in the morning. 
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BOOK XVI, 
THE ARGUMENT. 
The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Telemachus, 


Telemachus arriving at the lodge of Eumaus, ſends him 
to carry Penelope the news of his return Minerva 
appearing to Ulyſſes, commande him ts diſcover himſelf 
to his fon, The princes, who had lain in ambuſh to 
intercept Telemachus in his way, their project being 
defeated, return to Ithaca, 


88 ON as the morning bluſh'd along the plains, 
Ulyſſes, and the monarch of the ſwains, 
Awake the ſleeping fires, their meal prepare, 
And forth to paſture ſend their briſtly care. 


Ver. 1. Soon as the morning bluſh'd along the plains, &c.] This 
book opens with the greateſt fimplicity amaginable, Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſus quotes the fixteen firſt lines to this pmpoſe: the 
poet, ſays that zu hor, deſcribes a low and vulgar action, yet gives 

| It an inexpreſſible fweetneſs ; the ear is pleaſed with the harmony 
of the poetry, and yet there is nothing noble in the ſentiments, 
Whence, continues he, does this ariſe? from the choice of the 
words, or from the placing of them? No one will affirm that it 
conſi'is in the choice of the words, for the dition is entirely low 
and vulgar, fo vulgar, that a common artificer or peaſant, who ne- 
ver ſtudĩed elocution, would uſe it in converſation ; turn the verſes * 
into proſe, and this will appear, There are no tranſpoſitions, no 
figures, no variety of dialeR, nor any new and ſtu lied expreſſions. 

8 | Where 
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The prince's near approach the dogs deſery, 5 
And fawning round his feet confeſs their joy. 
Their gentle blandiſhment the king ſurvey'd, 
Heard his reſounding ſtep, and inſtant faid : 

Some well-known friend (Eumæus) bends this way 3 
His ſteps I hear; the dogs familiar play. 10 
While yet he ſpoke, the prince advancing drew 

Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
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Where then is the beauty of the poetry? It muſt be entirely a- A 
ſcribed to the harmonious juncture and poſition of the words; and 
he concludes, that the collocation of words has a greater efficacy O 
both in proſe and poetry, tian the choice, And indeed a judicious N 
diſpoſition of them (like what is feigned of Minerva :n this book), v 
makes a mean, deformed, and vulgar period, riſe, like Clyſſes, 
from beggary, into pomp and dignity, Tais may be exemplified E 
from the rules of mechanic arts: an architect, when he gathers O 
his materials for a building, has theſe three things chiefly in view: E1 
ficſt, with what piece of ſtone, wood, &c. a correſpondent piece T 
will beſt agree: next he conſiders their ſeveral formations, and 
how it will beſt ſtand in the ſtructure; and laſtly, if any part of 
the materials ſuits-not with the allotted place, he cejeAs it, or new E. 
ſhapes it, till it agrees with the whole work : the ſame care is to- cu 
be taken by a good writer: he is firſt to conſider what noun or 
verb is to be joined to other nouns or verbs ſo fitly as not poffibly 
to be placed more conveniently ; for a promiſcuous connecting of 
words indiſcriminately ſpoils both proſe and poetry: next he con- 
ſiders the frame or turn of the verb or noun, and how it will ſtand 
in the place he allots it; and if it ſuits not exactly, he changes it, 
ſometimes by varying the numbers, ſometimes the caſes, and at 
other times the genders : and laſtly, if a word prove ſo ſtubborn 8 
not to bend to the level of the period, he entirely rejects it, and 
introduces another that preſerves a due conformity; or at leaſt, if 
| an inharmoaious word be neceſſary, be-places it ſo ju liciouſly be- 
; twe2n mare agreeable and tuneful words, that their harmony ſteals 7 
| away our.imagination-from obſerving the roughneſs of the others: 
| like wiſe generals, who in ordering the ranks of their ſoldiers, - 
| ſtrengthen the weaker files by ſuſtaining them with the ſtronger; 
and by this method render the whole: invincible, See likewiſe cap. 
xxxii. of Longinus, of the diſpoſition of words. 
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Tranſported from his ſeat Eumæus ſprung, 
Dropp'd the full bowl, and round his boſom hung; 
Kiſſing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 15 
The tears rain'd copious in a ſhow'r of joy. 
As ſome fond ſire who ten long winters grieves, 
From foreign climes an only ſon receives, 
(Child of his age) with ſtrong paternal joy | 
Forward he ſprings, and claſps the fav'rite boy: 20 
So round the youth his arms Eumeus ſpread, 
As if the grave had, giv'n him from the dead, 

And is it thou? my ever-dear delight! 
O art thou come to blels my longing fight ! 
Never, I never hop'd to view this day, 25 
When o'er the waves you plough'd the deſp'rate way. 
Enter, my child! beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 
O give theſe eyes to feaſt upon their lord, 
Enter, oh ſeldom ſeen ! for lawleſs pow'rs 
Too much detain thee from theſe filvan bow'rs. 30 


Ver. 14. Dropp d the full bowl ] In the original it is, 
"Eumzus dropped the bowl as he tempered it with water, It was 
cuſtomary not to drink wine unmixed with water among the an- 
cients; there was no certain proportion obſerved in the mixture, 
ſome to one veſſel of wine poured in two of water, others to two 
of wine, five of water. H, mer tells us that the wine of Maron 
was ſo ſtrong as to require twenty meaſures of water to one of wine; 
but perhaps this is ſpoken hyperbo.ically, to ſhew the uncommon 
ſtrength of it. The Lacedæmonians uſed to boil their wine till 
the fifth part was conſumed, and then, keeping it four years, drank 
it: but ſometimes the'Grecians drank it without water, (but this 
they called reproachfully tex ui, or to act like a Scythian, 
from whom they borrowed the cuſtom), It was uſual even for 
children to drink wine thus tempered amongſt the Grecians, 

At Athens there was an altar crefte4 to Bacchus 6g bees, becauſe 
from thus tempering the wine men returned “ upright” or ſober 
from entertainments ; and a law was enaQed by Amphytrion, and 
#fterwards revived by Solon, that no unmixed wine ſhould be 
drunk at any entertainment, 


The 
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The prince reply'd ; Eumæus, I obey ; 
To ſeek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 
But ſay, if in the court the queen reſide 
Severely chaſte, or if commence'd a bride ? 
Thus he: and thus the monarch of the ſwains ; 35 
Severely chaſte Penelope remains, 
But loſt to ev'ry joy, ſhe waſtes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 
He ended, and (receiving as they paſs 
The jav'lin, pointed with a ſtar of ,braſs) 49 
They reach'd the dome; the dome with marble ſhin'd. 
His ſeat Ulyſſes to the prince reſign'd. 
Not ſo— (exclaims the prince with decent grace) 
For me, this houfe ſhall find an humbler place: 
T' uſurp the honours due to filver hairs 45 
And rev'rend ſtrangers, modeſt youth forbears. 
Inſtant the ſwain the ſpoils of beaſts ſupplies, 
And bids the rural throne with oſiers riſe. 
There ſat the prince: the feaſt Eumæus ſpread, 
And heap'd the ſhining caniſters with bread, 50 V 


. 


Ver. 33. Vin the court the queen reſide 
Severely chaſte, or if commence'd a bride? ] 


Homer here makes uſe of a proverbial expreſſion. It may thus be * 
literally tranſlated, | 2 
Or ſay if obſtinate no more to wed, _ A 
She dooms to ſpiders nets th' imperial bed: | 1 
Telemachus means by this queſtion, if Penelope be determined no ce 
more to marry ; for the marriage bed was eſteemed ſo ſacred, that qt 
uon the deceaſe or abſence of the huſband, it remained unuſed, v 
Ver. 43. Not ſo-——(exclaims the prince ———] Nothing can le 
more ſtrongly repreſent the reſpect which antiquiiy paid to ſtran- 
gers, than this conduct of Telemachus : Ulyfles is in rags, in the 
diſguiſe of a beggar, and yet a prince refuſes to take bis ſeat, I Be 
doubt not but every good man will be pleaſed with ſuch inſtances th. 
of benevolence and humanity to his ellow- creatures; one well- na- ſor 
tured action is preferable to a thouſand great ones, and Telemachus ſol 
appears with more advantage upon this heap of hides and ofiers, \ 
than a tyrant upon his h one. me 


I Thick 
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Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 
The frugal remnants of the former day, 
Then in a bowl he tempers gen'rous wines, 
Around whoſe verge a mimic ivy twines, 
And now the rage of thirſt- and hunger fled, - 35 
Thus Telemachus to Eumzus ſaid, 
Whence father, from what ſhore this ſtranger, ſay ? 
What veſſel bore him o'er the wat'ry way? 
To human ſep our land impervibus lies, 
And round the coaſt circumfluent oceans riſe. 60 
The ſwain returns. A tale of ſorrows hear? 
In ſpacious Crete he drew his natal air, 
Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 
For heav'n has wove his thread of life with pain. 
Half-breathleſs ſcaping from the land he flew 65 


From Theiprot mariners, a murd'rous crew. 
To thee my ſon the ſuppliant I reſign, 


gave him my protection, grant him thine. 
Hard taſk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend, 


Willing to aid, unable to defend, 70 


Can 


Ver. 52. The frugal remnants of the former day.] This entectaia- 
ment is neither to be aſcribed to parſimony nor poverty, but to the 
cuſtom and hoſpicality of former ages. It was a common expreſſion 
among the Greeks at table, “leave ſomething for the Medes;“ 
intimating that ſomething ought to be left for a gueſt that might 
come accidentally, Plutarch in his feventh bcok of the Sympoſ. 
que?, 3. commends this conduct, Eumeus (ſays that author), a 
wiſe ſcholar of a wiſe maſter, is no way diſcompoſed, when Te- 
lemachus pays h:m a viſit; he immediately ſets before him 


The fiugil remnants of the former day. 


Beſides, the table was accounted ſacred to the gods, and nothing 
that was ſacred was permitted to be empty; this was another rea- 
ſon why the ancients always reſerved part of their proviſions, net 
ſolely out of hoſpitality to men, but piety to the guds. 

Ver. 70. Willing to aid, J It has been obſerved that Ho- 
mer intended to give us the pid ure of a com pleie hero ia his twe- 


Tot. .. L 


ph2ras 
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Can ſtrangers ſafely in the court reſide, 

M:d the ſwell'd infolence of luſt and pride? 

Ev'n I unſaſe : the queen in doubt to wed, 

Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed ? 

Perhaps ſhe weds regardleſs of her fame, 75 
Deaf to the mighty Ulyſſæan name. 

However, ſtranger! from our grace receive 
Such honcdurs as befit a prince to give; 


poems, drawn from the characters of Achilles and Ulyſſes : Achil- 


les has conſumma'e valour, but wants the wiſdom of Ulyſl:s : U- 


lyſſes has courage, but courage inclining to caution and ſtratagem, 


as much as that of Achilles to raſhneſs. Virgil endeavoured to form 


a complete hero in ZEne+s, by joining in his perſon the forward 
courage of Achilles, with the wiſdom of Ulyites, and by this con- 
duct gives us a perfect character. The ſame obſervation holds good 
with re ſpect to the ſubordinate characters ir troduced into the two 
poems of the-Tliad and Odvſſcy 3 and makes an eſſential difference 
betwe-n them: thus the Iliad exhibiting an example of heroic va- 
I-ur, almcſt all the characters are violent and heroic, Diomed, 


Ajax, Hector, &c. are all chiefly remarkable for courage: but the 


Ouylicy being intended to repreſent the patience and wiſdom of an 
hero, almoſt all the characters are diſtinguiſhed by benevolence 
and humanity, Telemachus and Eumæus, Alcincus, Neſtor, and 
Meneleus, are every where repreſented in the mild light of wiſdom 
and hoſpitality, This makes a continued difference of ſtyle in the 
poetry of the two poems, and the characters of the agents in the 


Od yſſey neceſſarily exhibit lectures of piety and morality, The 


reader ſhould keep this in his view. In reading Homer, the O- 
dyſſey is to be looked upon as a ſequel of the Iliad, and then he 
will find in the two poems the perfection of human nature, con- 
ſummate courage joined with conſummate piety, He muſt be an 
unobſerving reader, who has not taken notice of that © vein of 
* humanity” that runs through the whole Odyſſey ;' and a bad 
mag, that has not been pleaſed with it. In my opinion, Eumzus 


. tending his herds is more amiable than Achiiles in all his deſtrue- 


tive glory. There is ſcarce a ſpeech made in the Odyſſey by Eumæ- 
vs, Telemachus, or Ulyſſes, but what tends to the improvement 
of mankind: it was this that endeared the Odyfley to the ancients, 
and Homer's ſentences of morality were in every mouth, and in- 
troduced in all converſation”, for the better corduR of }.uman life, 


Sandals 
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Sandals, a ſword, and robes, reſpect to prove, 


And ſafe to ſail with ornaments of love, 8 
Till chen, thy gueſt amid the rural train 

Far from the court, from danger far, detain, 

'Tis mine with food the hungry to ſupply, 

And clothe the naked from th' inclement ſky, 

Here dwell in ſafety from the ſuitors wrongs, 85 
And the rude inſults of ungovern'd tongues. 

For ſhouldu'ſt thou ſuffer, pow'rleſs to relieve 


I mutt behold it, and can only grieve, 


The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 

O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain, 90 
To whom, while anger in his boſom glows, 

With warmth replies the man of mighty woes, 

Since audience mild is deign'd, permit my tongue 

Art once to pity and reſent thy wrong, 

My heart weeps blood, to ſee a ſoul fo brave O 5 

Live to baſe inſolence of pow'r a ſlave. 

Bur tell me, dolt thou; prince, doſt thou behold; 

And hear, their midnight revels uncontroll'd? 


— 
* 


Say, do thy ſubjects in bold faction riſe, 


Or prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe? 199 


Ver. 92. With warmth replics the mar. 4 mighty aboes. 2 There is 
not a more ſpirited ſpeech in all the Od; icy taan this of UIys; 
his reſentment a.iſcs from the lai words of Telemachus, obſerves 
Euſtathius: 


The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 
O'erpower'd by numbe.s, is but brave in vain, 


He is preparing his ſon for the deſſruction of the ſuitors, and ani- 
mating him againſt deſpair by reaſon of their numbers, This he 
brings about, by repre'cnting, that a brave man in a good cauſe 
prefers death to diſhonour, By the ſame method Homer exalts tlie 
character of Ulyſſes : Telemachus thinks it impoſlible to reſiſt the 
ſuitors ; Ulyſſes not only reſi ts them, but almot without afliftaace 
works their deſtruction. There is a fine contraſt between the tried 
courage of Ulyſſes, and the inexperience of Telemachus, 


L. 2 Or 
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Or are thy brothers, who ſhould aid thy pow'r, 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needſul hour? 
O that I were from great Ulyſſes ſprang, 
Or that theſe wither'd nerves like thine were ſtrung ; 
Or, heav'ns! might he return! (and ſoon appear 105 
He ſhall, I truſt; a hero ſcorns deſpair) 
Night he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my worſt foe, if that avenging day 
Be not their laſt ; but ſhould I loſe my life. 
Oppreſs'd by numbers in the glorious ſtriſe, 110 
Jchuſe the nobler part, and yield my breath, 
Rather than bear dithonour, worſe than death ; 
Than ſee the hand of violence invade 
The rev'rend ſtranger and the ſpotleſs maid ; 
'Than ſee the wealth of kings conſum'd in waſte, 115 
The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaſt, 
Thus he, with anger flaſhing from his eye; 
Sincere the youthful hero made reply. 
Nor leagu'd ia fadtious arms my ſubjects riſe, 
Nor prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe; 120 
Nor are my brothers who ſhould aid my pow'r 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour. 
Ah me ! I boaſt no brother; heav'n's dread king 
Gives from our ſtock an only branch to ſpring: 
Alone Laertes reign'd Arceſius' heir, 2 54 
Alone Ulyſſes drew the vital air, 
And alone the bed connubial grace'd, 
An unbleit offspring of a fire unblelt ! 
Each neighb'ring realm, conducive to our woe, 
Sends forth her peers, and ev'ry peer a foe : 130 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, 
And lofty Zacynth crown'd with ſhady hills, 


124 


Ver. 127. And I alone the bed connubial grace d.] Homer menti- 
ons but one ſon of Ulyſſes; other authors name another, Archeſi- 
las; and Sophocles, Euryalus ſlain by Telemachus; but perhaps 

theſe deſ. e ded not from Penelope. Euflathias, 
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Ev'n Ithaca and all her lords invade 
Th' imperial ſcepter, and the regal bed: 
The queen averſe to love, yet aw'd by pow'r, 135 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour: 
Meantime their licence uacontroll'd, I bear; 
Ev'n now they envy me the vital air: 
But heav'n will ſure revenge, and gods there are, 
But go, Eumzus ! to the queen impart 140 
Our ſafe return, and eaſe a mother's heart. 
Yet ſecret go; for num'rous are my foes, 
And here at leaſt I may in peace repoſe, 
To whom the ſwain, I hear, and I obey : 
But old Laertes weeps his life away, I45 
And deems thee loſt : ſhall I my ſpeed employ 
To blets his age, a meſſenger of joy? 
The mournful hour that tore his fon away 
Sent the ſad fire in ſolitude to (tray ; 
Yet buſied with his faves, to eaſe his woe, 150 
He dreſt the vine, and bade the garden blow, 


Ver, 140. But go, Eumæus !] to the guten impart,] There i; no- 
thing more wonderin! in Homer, than the diſtribution of his inci- 
dents; and how fully muſt he be poſſoſſed of his whole ſubje , and 
take it in all at one view, to bring about the ſeveral parts ol it na- 
turally ? Minerva, in the beginning of the fifteenth book, com- 
manded Telemachus to diſpa ch Eumæus to Penelope, to inform 
her of his return, Here this command is executed : but 1s this all 
the uſe the poet makes oi that errand ? It is evident i: is not: this 
command furniſhes him with a natural occaſion for the removal of 
Eumæus, while Ulyties diſcovers him elf to Telemachus. But 
why might not t e diſcovery have been made before Eumzus? It 
was ſui able to the cau:ious character of Ulyſſes, not to truſt the 
knowledge of his perſon to too many people: beſides, if he had 
here revealed himſelf to Emæus, there would not have been room 


for the diſcovery which is made in the future parts of the Ody ſſey, 


and conſequently the reader had been robbed of the pleaſure of it: 


and it muſt be allowed, that the ſeveral concealments and diſcove- . 


ries of Ulyſſes through the Odyſſey add no ſmall pleaſure and. beau- 
ty to it. . 
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Nor food nor wine refus'd : but ſince the day 

That you to Pylos plough'd the wat'ry way, 

Nor wine nor food he taſtes; but ſunk in woes, 
Wild ſprings the vine, no more the garden blows : 
Chuc from the walks of men, to pleaſure loſt, 156 
Penſive and pale he 5 half a ghoſt, 

Wretched old man! (with tears the prince returns) 
Yet ceaſ2 to go—what man fo oleſt but mourns ? 
Were ev'ry with indulge'd by fav'ring Kies, 160 a 
This hour ſhould give Ulyſſes to my eyes. a 
But to the queen with ſpesd diſpatchful bear ] 
Our ſate return, and back with ſpeed repair : 8 


Ver. 159. Yet ceaſe to go—zphat man fo 51 1 but mourns 21 Euſta- 
thius reads the woraus dift-rently, either 67,0 vey TC, or - 
te Fig. It we uſe the former reading, ic will be underitood 
according to the recited tranſlation; if the latter, it muſt then be 
retered to Telemachus, and imply, © let us ceaſe to inform La- 
« eries, though we grieve for him.“ I ſuppoſe ſome critics were 
ſhocked at the words in the former ſenſe, and thought it cruel in 
Tcl:machus not to re.izve the ſorrows of Laertes, which were oc- 
caſ oned chiefly through fondneſs to his perſon : Dacier is fully of 
tais opinion: Eu tathios prefers neither of the let ons; I doubt 
net but Homer wrote & , ig; ; this agrees with the whole 
context. 


Wretched old man! (with tears the prince returns), 
Yet ceaſe to gz—what man ſo bleſt but mourns ? 
Were every iſh indalge'd by fav'ring ſkies, 

This hour ſhould give Ulyſſes to my eyes. 


ns. Hr Wo: 


— 


And as for the crueity of Telemachus, in forbidding Eumzus to 8 
go to Laertes, there is no room for this objection: he guards a- f 
gainſt it, by requeiiing Penelope to give him immediate informa- 
tion; which might be done alma ſt as ſoon by a meſſenger from ti 
her, as by Eumeus. Beſides, ſuch a meſſenger to Laertes would 
be entirely fore gu to the poem; for his knowledge of the return 8 
of Tele machus could contribute nothing to the defign of the Odyf- gs 
ſ:y : whereas the information given to Penelope has this effect; 
it puts the ſuitors upon new meaſures, and inſtructs her how to th 
regulate her own co::dut with regard to them; and therefore the ts 
poet judicivuſly dwells upon this, and paſſes over the other, PE 
: And 
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And let ſome handmaid of her train reſort 

To good Laertes in his rural court. 3 
While yet he ſpoke, impatient of delay 

He brace'd his ſandals on, and ſtrode away: 

Then from the heav'ns the martial goddeſs flies 

Thro' the wide fields cf air, and cleaves the ſkies ; 

In form, a virgin in ſoft beauty's bloom, 170 

Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom, | 

Alone to Ithacus the itood diplay'd, 

But unapparent as a viewlels thade 

Eſcap'd Telemachus : (the pow'rs above 

Seen or unſeen, o'er earth at pleaſure move) 175 

The dogs intelligent contets'd the tread 

Of puw'r divine, and howling, trembling fled, 

The goddeſs, beck'ning, waves her deathleſs hands; 

Dauatleis the king before the goddeſs ſtands. 


Ver, 176. The dogs intellizent confeſs'd the tread 


exo r Citi ne- ] 


This may ſ em a circumitance unworthy of poetry, and idiculbus 
to aſcrite a greater agacity to the bitte c.eation, than to man; 
but it may be anſwereg, that it was the deſigu of the goddeis to be 
inviſible only to Telemachus, and conſequently ſhe was vitible to 
the dogs, But I am willing to b.:lieve that there is a deeper mean- 
ing, and à beautiful moral couciicd under chis tory ; and perhaps 
Homer ſpcaks thus, to give us to undeiſtand, that the brute crea- 
tion it ſelf confeſſes the di vis ity. Dacter. | 
Ver. 178. The goddeſs, beck ning, waves her dearbleſs bands] Tie 
godd2's evicently Þ.fts thus, tiat Telemachus mint not hear ber 
ſpeak to Ulyſſes; tor this would have made the diſcovery, and pre- 
cluled that beautiful intervicw between Ulyſſes and Telemachus 
that immediately f llows, It is tor the ſame reaſon that ſhe con- 
ceals herſelf from Telemachus, for the diſcovery mutt have been 
fully and convincingly made by the appearance and veracity of a 
deiiy; and then there could have been no room for ail thoſe doubts 
and fears of Telemac us, that enliven and beautify the manner of 
the diſcovery, The whole relation is indeed an allegory: the viſ- 
dom oi Ulyſſes (in poetry, Minerva), ſaggeſts to him, that t is is 
a proper time to reveal himſelf to Telemachus ; the ſame wiſdom 
(or 


* 
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Then why (ſhe ſaid) O favour'd of the ſkies! 180 
Why to thy god like ſon this long diſguiſe ? 
Stand forth reveal'd : with him thy cares employ 
Againſt thy foes ; be valiant, and deſtroy ! 
Lo I deſcend in that avenging hour, 
To combat by thy fide, thy guardian pow'r, 185 
She ſaid, and o'er him waves her wand of gold ; 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold : 
At once with grace divine his frame improves ; 
At once with majeſty enlarge'd he moves: 
Youth fluſh'd his red'ning cheek, and from his brows 
A length of hair in ſable ringlets flows ; 191 
His black'ning chin receives a deeper ſhade; 
Then from his eyes up ſprung che warriour-maid, 
The hero re-aſcends : the priace o'eraw'd 


Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a god, 195 


Then 


(or Minerva), inſtructs him to dreſs himſelf likę a king, that be 
may find the readier credit with his ſon: in this dreſs he appears 
a new man, young and beautiful, which gives occaſion to Tele- 
machas to imagine him a deity; eſpeciaily becau e he was an in- 
fant when nis facher ſail:d to Troy, and therefore, thuugh he now 


appears like Ulyſſes, Telemachus does not know him to be his fa- _ 


ther, This is the naked Rory, when ſtript of its poetical orna- 
ments, ; 
Ver, 194. = The prince 0Oeraw'd 
Scarce lifts bis eyes, and bows as to a god. ] 
J muſt offer a 1emark in oppoſition to tnat of Dacier upon this 
place: © This fear of Telemachus (ſays that author), proceeds 
tom the opinion of the anci:n.s, when the gods came down 
&« viſibly ; they thought themſelves ſo unworthy of ſuch a manifeſ- 
« tation, that whenever it happened, they believed they ſhould die, 
« or meet with ſome great calamity ;” thus the Iſraclites addreſs 
Moſes; “ Speak thou to us, and we will hear, but let not the 
& Lord ſpeak to us, |. ſt we die.” Thus allo Gideon; “ Alas! 
« O0 Lord. my God, becanſe I have ſeen an angel of the Lord 
ec face to face; and the Lord ſaid to him, Far not, thou ſhalt 


« not die.“ Hence it is very evident, that this notion prevailed 


amongſt 
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Then with ſurpriſe (ſurpriſe chaſtis'd by fears) 

How art thou change'd ! (he cry'd) a god appears! 
Far other veſts thy limbs majeſtic grace, 

Far other glories lighten from thy face ! 

It heav'n be thy abode, with pious care 200 
Lo! I the ready ſacrifice prepare: 

Lo! gifts of labour'd gold adorn thy ſhrine, 

To win thy grace: O ſave us pow'r divine! 

Few are my days, Ulyfles made reply, 


Nor I, alas! deſcendant of the ſky. 2C5 


1 am thy father. O my ſon ! my ſon ! 
That father, for whoſe ſake thy days have run 


amongſt the Iſraelites: but how does it appear that the Greeks 
held the ſame opinion? The contra:y is maniteſt almoſt to a de- 
monſtration: the gods are introduced almoſt in every book both. 
of the Iliad and Oay.iey; and yet there is not the leaſt foundation 
for luch an alieruon: nay, Telemachus bimſelf in the tecond 
book returns thanks to Minerva for appearing to him, and prays 
for a ſecond viſion. 


O goddeſs! who, deſcending from the ſkies, 
 Vouchſat'd thy preſence to my lon, ing eyes; 
Hear trom thy heav'ns above, O warriour maid, 
Deſcend once more propitious to my aid ! 


It is not to be imagined, that Telemachus would have preferred 
this prayer, if the pre'ence of the D-ity denoted death, or ſome 
great calamity ; and all the heroes throughout the Thad efteem 
ſuch i tercourſcs as tlieir glory, and converſe with the gods with- 


out any apprehenſions. But whence then proceeds this fear of Ta- 


lemachus? En irely from a reverential awe and his own modeſty, 
while he ſtands in the preſence of a deity ; for ſuch he bel.eves U- 
lyſſes. The words of Telemachus ag ee with his behaviour; he 
ſpeaks the language of a man in ſurpriſe: it is this ſurpriſe at the 
ſudden change of UlyſT's, that firt makes him imagine him a dei- 
ty, and upon that imagination offer him ſacrifice and prayer; the 
whol- behaviour paints the nature o man under ſarpriſe, and 
which tran'per:s the peak r into vehemence and emotion, 


One 
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One ſcene of woe; to endleſs cares conſign'd, 

And outrage'd by the wrongs of baſe mankind. 
Then ruſhing to his acms, he kiis'd his boy 210 

With the ſtrong raptures of a parent's joy. 

Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew : 

He ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his brealt he grew, 

Ah me! (exclaims the prince with fond deſire) 

Thou art not—no, thou canſt not be my fire, 215 

Heav'n ſuch illuſion only can impoſe, 

By the falſe joy to aggravate my woes. 

Who but a god can change the general doom, 

And give to wither'd age a youthful bloom? 

Late, worn with years, in weeds obſcene you trod ; 


4 


Now, cloath'd in majeſty, you move a god! 224 -- 


Forbear, he cry'd ; for heav'n reſerve that name, 
Give to thy father but a father's claim : 
Other Ulyſſes ſhalt thou never ſee, 
I am Ulvſſes, I (my ſon) am he. 225 
Twice ten ſad years o'er earth and ocean toſt, 
Tis giv'n at length to view my native coaſt, 
Pallas, unconquer'd maid, my frame ſurrounds 


With grace divine; her pow'r admits no bounds : 


She o'er my limbs old age and wrinkles ſhed; 230 
Now {tfrong as youth, magnificent I tread, 
The gods with eaſe frail man depreſs, or raiſe, 
Exalt the lowly, or the proud debaſs. 

He ſpoke and ſat, The prince with tranſport flew, 
Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew, 


Nor leſs the father pour'd a ſocial flood! 236 


They wept abundant, and they wept aloud. 

As the bold eagle with fierce ſorrow ſtung. | 

Or parent vultur, mourns her raviſh'd young; 
They cry, they ſcream, their unfledge'd brood a prey 
To ſome rude churl, and borne by ſtealth away; 241 
So they aloud : and tears in tides had ran, 

Their grief unfiniſh'd with the fetting ſum : 


But 


But checking the full torrent in its flow, 


The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. 245 


What ſhip tranſported thee, O father ſay, 

And what bleſt hands have oar'd thee on the way? 
All, all (Ulyſſes inſtant made reply) 

I tell thee all, my child, my only joy! 


Pheacians bore me to the port aſſign'd, 250 


A nation ever to the ſtranger kind; 

Wrapt in the embrace of ſleep, the faithful train 
O'er ſeas convey'd me to my natyye reign : 
Embroider'd veſtures, gold, and braſs are laid 


Conceal'd in cavcrns in the filvan ſhade. 255 


Hither, intent the rival rout to ſlay 

And plan the ſcene of death, I bend my way: 
So Pallas wills but thou, my ſon, explain 
The names, and numbers of ch' audacious train; 


Ver. 245. The prince thus interrupts be ſ.lemn æuas.] It does not 
appear at fult view why the poet makes Telemachus recover him- 
ſelf from his wanſport of ſorrow ſooner than Ulylles : is Telema- 
chus a greater maſter of his paſſions? or is it to convince Ulyiles 
of bis ſen's wiſdom, as Euſtathius conjectures? This can ſcarce 
be ſuppoted, Ulyſſes being ſuperior in wiſdom. I would chuſe ra- 
ther to aſcribe it to human nature; for it has been obſerved, that 
affection ſeldom ſo ſtrongly aſcends, as it deſcends ; the child ſel- 
dom loves the father fo tenderly, as the father the child: this ob- 
tervation has been made trom the remoteſt antiquity, And it is 
wiſely deſigned by tne great Author of our natures ; for in the com- 
mon courle of li:e, the child muſt bury the parent; it is therefore 
a merciful diſpenſation, at the tie of blcod and affection ſhould 
be looſened by degrees, and not torn violently aſunder in the full 
ſtrength of it, It is expected that aged perſons thould die; their 
loſs therefore grows more femiliar to us, and it loſes much of its 
horror through the long expectation of it, 

Ver. 250. Pheacians bore me to the port aſſign d.] Here is a repe- 
tion of what the reader knows entirely, from many parts of the 
preceding ſtory ; but, it being neceſſary in this place, the pcet ju. 
diciouſly reduces it into the compaſs of fix lincs, and by this me- 
thod avoids prolixity, Euflathius, | 
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Tis mine to judge if better to employ 260 
Aſſiſtant force, or ſingly to deſtroy, . 

O'er earth (returns the prince) reſounds thy name, 

Thy well-try'd wiſdom, and thy martial fame, 

Yet at thy words I ſtart, in wonder loſt ; 

Can we engage, not decads, but an hoſt; 265 
Can we alone in furious battle ſtand, 

Againſt that num'rous, and determin'd band ? 

Hear then their numbers: from Dulichium came 
Twice twenty-ſix, alþ peers of mighty name, 

Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boaſt 270 
Of Samos; twenty from Zacynthus coaſt : | 
And twelve our country's pride ; to theſe belong 
Medon and Phemius ſkill'd in heav'nly ſong. 

Two ſew'rs from day to day the revels wait, 

Exact of taſte, and ſerve the feaſt in ſtate, 275 
With ſuch a foe th' unequal fight to try, 

Were by falſe courage unrevenge'd to die, 

Then what aſſiſtant pow'rs you boaſt relate, 

Ere yet we mingle in the ſtern debate. 

Mark well my voice, Ulyſſes ſtraight replies: 280 
W hat need of aids, if favour'd by the ſkies ? 

If ſhielded to the dreadful fight we move. 
By mighty Pallas and by thund'ring Jove. 

Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin'd) | 
Againſt the banded pow'rs of all mankind : 285 
They, high enthron'd above the rolling clouds, 
Wither the ſtrength of man, and awe the gods, 


Ver. 268. Hear then their numbers =———] According to this ca- 
talogue, the ſuitors with their attendants (che two ſewers, and Me- 
don, and Pnemius), are a hundred and eighteen ; but the two laſt * 
are not to be taken for the enemies of Ul; ſſes; and therefore are 
not involved in their puniſhment in the concluſton of the O- 
dyſſey. 
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Such aids expect, he cries, when ſtrong in might 

We riſe terrific to the taſk of fight, 

But thou, when mora ſalutes th' aerial plain, 290 


The court reviſit and the lawleſs train: 


Me thither in diſguiſe Eumæus leads, 

An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds, 

There, if baſe ſcorn inſult my rev'rend age; 

Bear it my ſon ! repreſs thy riſing rage. 295 
If outrage'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel ; 

Bear it my ſon ! howe'er thy heart rebel. 


Yet 


Ver, 288, Such aids expe, be cries, when frong in might, 

Me riſe terrific to the taſt of fight. ] 
This whole diſcourſe between Ulyſſes and Telemachus is introdu- 
ced to prepare the reader for the cataſtrophe of the poem: Homer 
Judiciouſly intereſts heaven in the cauſe, that the reader may not 
be ſurpriſed at the event, when he ſees ſuch Humbers fall by the 
hands of theſe heroes; he conſul:s probability, and, as the poem 
now draws to a concluſion, ſets the aſſiſtance of heaven full before 
the reader, 

It is likewiſe very artful to let us into ſome knowledge of the 
event of the poem; all care muſt be taken that it be rather gueſſed 
than known, If it be entirely known, the reader finds nothing 
new to awaken his attention; if on the contrary it be ſo intricate, 
that the event cannot poſſibly be gueſſed at, we wander in the dark, 
and are loſt in uncertainty. The art of the pcet conſiſls not in con- 
cealing the event entirely, but, when it is in ſome meaſure fore- 
ſeen, in introducing ſuch a number of incidents that now bring us 
almoſt into the ſight of it; then by new obſtacles perplex the ſto- 
ry to the very concluſion of the poem; every obſtacle, and every 
removal of it fills us with ſurpriſe, with pleaſure or pain alternate» 
ly, and conſequently calls up our whole attention, 

Ver. 296, If eutrage'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel, 

Bear it my fon ! bhoawe'er thy heart rebel. ] 
Plutarch in his Treatiſe upon reading Pcems, obſerves the wiſdom | 
of Ulyſſes in theſe inſtructions: he is the perſon who is more im- 
mediately injured, yet he not only reſftrains his own reſentment, 
but that of Telemachus : he perceives that his ſon is in danger of 
flying out into ſome paſſion, he therefore very wiſely arms him 
againſt it, Men do not put bridles upon horſes when they are al- 
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Yet ſtrive by pray'r and counſel to reſtrain 
Their lawleſs inſults, tho' thou ſtrive in vain : 
For wicked ears are deaf to wiſdom's call. 300 
And vengeance ſtrikes whom heav'n has doom'd to fall, 
Once more attend: when ſhe * whoſe pow'r inſpires 
The thinking mind, my ſoul to vengeance fires ; 
I give the ſign: that inſtant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inſtruments of death, 305 
Armour and arms; and if miſtruſt ariſe, 
Thus veil the truth in plauſible diſguiſe. 

«© Theſe glitt'ring weapons, ere he ſail'd to Troy, 
&© Ulyſſes view'd with ſtern heroic joy: 
«© Then, beaming o'er th' illumin'd wall they ſhone : 
* Now duſt diſhonours, all their luſtre gone, 311 
«© | bear them hence (ſo Jove my ſoul inſpires) 
From the pollution of the fuming fires ; 


ready running wich full ſpeed, but they bridle when before they 
bring them cut to the race: this very well illuſtrates the conduct 
of Ulyſſes; he fears the youth of Telemachus may be too warm, 
and, through an unſcaſ mvle ardour at the ſ:ght of his wrongs, 
betray him to his enemies; he therefore perſuades him to patience 
and calmneſs, and prediſpoſes his mind, with rational conſidera- 
tions, to enable him to encounter his paſſions, and govern his te- 
ſentment. 


Minerva. : 
That inſart, from beneath, 

Aleft convey the inſtruments of death.] 
Theſe ten lines occur in the beginning of the nineteenth book, 
and the ancients (as Euſtathius informs us), were of opinion, that 
they are here placed improperly ; for how, ſay they, ſhould Ulyſ- 
ſes know that the ams were in a lower apartment, when he was 
in the country, and had not yet ſeen his palace ? But this is no 
real objection; his repoſitory of arms he knew was in the lower 
apartment, and therefore it was rational to conclude that the arms 
were in it, The verſes are proper in both places; here Ulyſles 
prepares Telemac us againſt the time of the execution of his de- 
figns; in the u rer-enth book that time is come, and therefore he 
repeats his inſtructione, 

« Leſt 


Ver. 304. 
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* Leſt when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 


« Yerulh to arms, and ſtain the feaſt with blood; 315 

« Oft' ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite 

«© The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.“ 
Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive : 

For: Jove infatuates all, and all believe, 

Yet leave for each of us a ſword to wield, - 320 

A pointed jav'lin, and a fenceful ſhield, 

But by my blood that in thy boſom glows, 

By that regard a ſon his father owes ; - 

The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain 

Lock'd in thy botom from the houſnold train; 9225 

Hide it from all; ev'n from Eumzus hide, 

From my dear father, and my dearer bride, 

One care remains, to note the loyal fer 

Whoſe faith yet laſts among the menial crew; 


Ver. 316. Off" ready ſwords in luckleſs bour incite 
| The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight, ] 
This ſeems to have been a proverbial expreſſion, at leaſt it has 
been ſo uſed by later writers: the obſervation holds true to this 
day, and it is manifeſt, that more men fall by the ſword in coun- 
tries Where tile inhabitants daily wear ſwords, than in thoſe where 
a ſword is thought no part of dreſs or ornament, Dacier, 

Ver. 324. The ſecret, that thy father li ves, re:ain 

| Lick'd in thy boſum ] : 
This injunAion of fecrecy is introduced by Ulyſſes with the ut- 
mot? ſolemnity; and it was very neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo; z the 
whole hopes of his re- eſtabliſimont depending upon it: beſides, | 
this behaviour agrees with the character of Ulyſſes, which is re- 
mar kable for diſguiie and concealment, The poet makes a further 
uſe of it; namely, to give him an opportunity to deſcribe at large 
the ſeveral diſcoveries made, to Penelope, Lazrtes, and Eumæus, 
perſonally by UlyiTes, ia the ſequel of the Odyſſey, which are no 
ſmill ornaments to it; yet muſt have been omitted, or have loſt 
their effect, if the return of Ulyſſes had been made known by Te- 
lemachus ; this would have been like diſcovering the plot before 
the beginning of the play. At the ſame time this ditection is an 
excellent rule to be obſerved in the management of all weighty af- 
Fairs, the ſucceſs of which chiefly depexds upon ſecreſy. 
M 2 And 
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And noting, ere we riſe in vengeance, prove 330 
Who loves his prince; for ſure you merit love. 
To whom the youth: to emulate I aim 
The brave and wiſe, and my great father's fame, 
But re-conſider, ſince the wiſeſt err, 
Veng'ance reſolv'd, tis dang'rous to defer, 2335 
What length of time muſt we conſume in vain, 
Too curious to explore the menial train? 
While the proud foes, induſtrious to deſtroy 
Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. : 
Suffice it in this exigence alone 340 
To mark the damſels that attend the throne : 
Diſpers'd the youth reſides; their faith to prove 
Jove grants henceforth, if thou haſt ſpoke from Jove. 
While in debate they waſte the hours away, 


Th' aſſociates of the prince repaſs'd the bay; 345 
With 


Ver. 334. But re. conſider ] The poet here deſcribes Tele- 
machus rectifying the judgement of Uly ſſes; is this any diſparage- 
ment to that hero? It is not; but an exact repreſentation of hu- 
man nature; for the wiſeſt men may receive, in particular caſes, 
inſtructions from men leſs wiſe; and the eye of the underſtanding 
in a young man, may ſometimes ſee further than that of age; that 
3<, in the language of the poet, a wiſe and mature Ulyſſes may 
ſometimes be inſtructed hy a young and unexperienced Telemachus, 

Ver. 345. T' cſj«ciates of the prince repaſs'd the bay.] It is mani- 
feſt that this veſſel had ſpent the evening of the preceding day, the 
whole night and part of the next morning, in ſailing from the place 
where Telemachus embarked : for it is neceſſary to remember, 
that Telemachus, to avoid the ſuitors, had been obliged to fetch 
a large compaſs, and land upon the northern eoaſt of Ithaca ; and 
conſequently the veſſel was neceſſitated to double the whole iſſe on 
the weſtern ſide to reach the Ithacan bay. This is the reaſon that 
it arrives not till the day afterwards, and that the herald diſpatched 
by the atffociates of Te'emachus, and Eumæus frem the ccuntry, 
meet upon the road, as they go to carry the news of the return of 
Telemachus to Penelope. It is likewife evident that the lodge of 
Eumæus was not far diſtant from the palace; for he ſcts out to- 
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With ſpeed they guide the veſſel to the ſhores; | 
With ſpeed debarking land the naval ſtores ; | 
Then faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 
And truſt the preſents to his friendly care, 
Swift to the queen a herald flies t impart 350 - 
Her ſon's return, and eaſe a parent's heart; - 
Leſt a ſad prey to ever-muſing cares, 
Pale grief deſtroy what time a while forbears, 

Th' uncautious herald with impatience burns, 
| And cries aloud; Thy ſon, oh queen, returns: 355 [ 
| Eumæus ſage approach'd th' imperial throne, | 


: 
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And breath'd his mandate to her ear alone, 
Then meaſur'd back the way - The ſuitor band 
Stung to the Soul, abaſh'd, confounded ſtand; 
And iſſuing from the dome, before the gate, 360 
With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſat. 


ward the city after eating in the morning, and, paſſing ſome time 
in conference with Telemachus, delivers his meſſage, and returns 
in the evening of the lam: day, 
Ver. 355. And ci ies ald; Thy ſon, ab queen, returns.] This 1;t- | ' 
tie circumttance diſtinguiſhes characters, and gives variety to pe = 
Etty : it is a Kind of painting, which always varies its Gyures by | 
ſome particular ornamem, or attitude, ſo as no two figures are a- | 
| like: the contrary conduct would make an equal coniuſion both + 1 
in poetry and painting, and an indiſtinction of perſons and cluarac-- þ 
ters. I will not promiſ- that theſe particularities are vi equal | 
beauty as neceſlity, eſpecially in m-dern languages; the Greek is | 
always flowing, ſonorous, and harmonious; the langua.c, like | | 
leaves, oftentimes conceals barrennels, and a waat of tivic, cad þ 
renders the ſenſe at leaſt beautiful, if not profitable; this i want- 
ed in ſome degree in Engliſh poetry, where it is not always i: our 
power to conceal the nakedneſs with ornaments: this particulariiy 
before us is of abſolute neceſſity, and could not weil be avoided ; 
the indiſcretion of the herald, in ſpeaking aloud, diſcovers the re - 
tarn of Telemachus to the ſuitors, and is the incident that brings 
about their following debates, and furniſhes out the entertainment 
of the ſucceeding part of this book. | | 
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At length Eurymachus, Our hopes are vain 
Telemachus in triumph ſails the main. 
Haſte, rear the maſt, the ſwelling ſhroud difplay ; ; 
Haſte, to our ambuſh'd friends the news convey ! 365 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when turning to the ſtrand, 
Amphinomus ſurvey'd th' affociate band; 
Full to the bay within the winding ſhores 
With gather'd ſails they ſtood, and lifted oars. 
O friends! he cry'd, elate with riſing joy, 370 
See to the port ſecure the veſſel fly ! 
Some god has told them, or themſelves ſurvey 
The bark eſcap'd; and meaſure back their way. 
Swift at the word deſcending to the ſhores, 
They moor the veſſel and unlade the ſtores : 375 
Then moving from the ſtrand, apart they ſat, 
And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 
Lives then the boy ? he lives (Antinons cries) 
The care of gods and fav'rite of the ſkies, 
All night we watch'd, till with her orient wheels 380 
Aurora flam'd above the eaſtern hills, 
And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad ſurvey : 
Yet ſafe he ſails ! the pow'rs celeſtial give 


To ſhun the hidden ſnares of death, and live. 23; 


But die he ſhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed, 

Be now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed : 

Hope ye ſucceſs ? undaunted crulh the foe, 

Is he not wile ? know this, and ſtrike the blow, _ 
Wait ye, till he to arms in connſel draws 3090 
The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe? 


Ver. 301. The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to cur cauſe.]- This verſe is 
inſerted with great ;udgement, and gives an air of probability to 
the whole relation; for if it be aſked why the ſuitors defer to 
ſcize th- ſupreme power, and to murder Telemachus, they being 
ſo ſuperior in number? Antincus himſelf anſpers, that they fear 

the people, who favour the cauſe of Telemachus, and would re- 
verge his injuries; it is for this reaſon that they formed the am- 
buſh 
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Strike, ere the ſtates conven'd, the foe betray 

Our murd'rous ambuſh on the wat'ry way. 

Or chuſe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 

Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown ſky? 395 
The brave prevent misfortune ; then be brave, 

And bury future danger in his grave. 

Returns he? ambulh'd we'll his walk invade, 

Or where he hides in ſolitude and ſhade : 

And give the palace to the queen a dow'r, 400 


Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal hour. 


But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, 

Slaves to a boy; go, flatter and obey. 

Retire we inſtant to our native reign, 

Nor be the wealth of kings conſum'd in vain; 405 

Then wed*whom choice approves : the queen be giv'n 

To ſome bleſt prince, the prince decreed by heav'n. 

Abalh'd, the ſuitor train his voice attends ; 

Till from his throne Amphinomus aſcends, 

Who o'er Dulichium ſtretch'd his ſpacious reign, 410 

A land of plenty, bleſt with ev'ry grain: 

Chief of the numbers who the queen addreſt, 

And though diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt, 
| Soft 


buſh by ſeaz and for this reaſon Antinous propoſes to intercept 
him in his return from the country : they dare not offer open vio- 
lence, and therefore make uſe of treachery, This ſpeech of An- 
tinous forms a ſhort under-plot to the poem; it gives us pain (ſays 
Euſtathius), for Telemachus, and holds us in ſuſpenſe till the in- 
tricacy is unravelled by Amphinomus, 


Ver. 413. And tho' diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt.] We are not 


to gather from this expr: ſſion, that Penelope had any particular 


tenderneſs for Amphinomus, but it means only that he was a per- 
ſon of ſome juſtice and moderation, At firſt view, the: e ſeems no 
reaſon why the poet ſhould diſtinguiſh Amphinomus from the reſt 
of the ſuitors, by giving him this humane character; but in reali- 
ty tbere is an abſolute neceſſity for it. Telemachus is doomed to 
die by Antinous : here is an intricacy formed, and how is that he- 
ro to be preſervgd with probability? The poct aſcribes a greater de- 
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Soft were his words; his actions wiſdom ſway'd ; 

Graceful a while he paus'd, then mildly ſaid. 415 
O friends forbear ! and be the thought withſtood : 

*Tis horrible to ſhed imperial blood ! 

Conſult we firſt th' all-ſeeing pow'rs above, 

And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. 


If they aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies; 420- 


If they forbid, 1 war not with the ſkies. 
He faid : the rival train his voice approv'd, 
And rifiog inſtant to the palace mov'd. 
Arriv'd, with wild tumu!:vous noiſe they ſat, 
Recumbent on the ſhining thrones of ſtate, 425 

Then Medon, - conſcious of their dire debates, 

The murd'rous council to the queen relates. 

Touch'd at the dreadful ſtory ſhe deſcends : 

Her haſty ſteps a damſel-train attends. 

Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 430 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs ſhe ſtands: 

And veiling decent with a modeſt ſhade 

Her cheek, indignant to Antinous ſaid : 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worſt ! 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th' abuſe accurs'd! 435 
Miſtaking fame proclaims thy gen'rous mind! 

Thy deeds denote thee of the baſeſt kind. 

Wretch ! to deſtroy a prince that friendſhip gives, 
While in his gueſt his murd'rer he receives: 

Nor dread ſuperiour Jove, to whom belong 440 
The cauſe of ſuppliants, and revenge of wrong, 
Haſt thou forgot (ingrateful as thou art) 

Who ſav'd thy father with a friendly part? 


gree of tenderneſs and moderation to one of the ſuitors, and by this 
method preſerves Telemachus, Thus we ſee the leaft circum- 
ſtance in Homer has its uſe and effect; the art of a good painter is 
viſible in the ſmalleſt ſketch, as well as in the largeſt draught. 


Lawleſs 
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Lawleſs he ravage'd with his martial pow'rs 


The Taphian pirates on Theſprotia's ſhores ; 445 


Enrage'd, his life, his treaſures they demand; 
Ulyſſes ſav'd him from th' avenger's hand, 
And would'ſt thou evil for his good repay ? 
His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray ? 
Afflict his queen? and with a murd'rous hand 4350 
Deſtroy his heir? —but ceaſe, tis I command, 
Far hence thoſe fears (Eurymachus reply'd) 
O prudent princes ! bid thy ſoul confide. 


Ver. 447. From th* avenger”s band.] This whole paſlage 
is thus underſtocd by Euſtathius : by dntio v BTroodurns ; Homer 
means the Ithacaus; and he li kewiſe affirms, that the people, 
who demanded vengeance of Ulyſſes, were allo the Ithacans, It 

is not here tranſlated in this ſenſe z the conſtruction rather requires 
it to be under{tocd of the Theſprotians, who were allies of Ul ſſes, 
and, by virtue of that alliance, demanded Eupithes, the father of 
Antinous, out of the hands of Ulyiles, But I ſubmit to the rea- 
der's judgement, | 


Ver. 419. His bed di ſponcur, and his heuſe betray ? 
Afi his queen? &c.] 

It is obſervable, that Penelope in the compaſs of two lines recites 
four heads of her complaint; ſuch contractions of thought and 
expreſſion being natural to perſons in ang r, as Euſtathius obſerves; 
ſhe ſpeaks with beat, and conſequently ſtarts frem thought to 
thought with precipitation. The whole ſpeech is animated with 
a generous reſentment, and ſhe concludes at once like a mother 
and a queen; like a mother, with affection for Telemachus; and 
like a queen, wich authority, Tavracla. Ri. 

Ver. 452. ( Eurymachus reply d.)] T vis whole difcourſe of 
Eurymachus is to be underſtood by way of contrariety : there is an 
obvious and a latent interpretation; for inſtance, when he ſays, 


His-blcod in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear ; 


it obviouſly means the blood of the perſon who offers violence to 
Telemachus; but it may likewiſe mean the blood of Telemachvs, 
and the conſtruction admits both interpretations: thus alſo when 
he ſays, that no perſon ſhail lay hands upon Telemachus, while 


he 


Breathes 


| 
9 
| 
g 
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Breathes there a man who dares that hero ſlay, 

While I behold the golden light of day? > + 06 

No : by the righteous pow'rs of heav'n I ſwear, 

His blood in vengeance ſmokes vpen my ſpear. 

Ulyſſes, when my infant days I led, N 

With wine ſuffice'd me, and with dainties fed: 

My gen'rous ſoul-abhors th' ungrateful part, 460 
And my friend's ſon lives deareſt to my heart. 

Then fear no mortal arm: if heav'n deſtroy, 

We muſt reſign: for man is born to die. 

Thus ſmooth he ended, yet his death conſpir'd : 
Then ſorrowing, with ſad ſtep the queen retir'd, 465 
With ſtreaming eyes all comfortleſs deplor'd, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of her lord; 
Nor ceas'd, *till Pallas bid her ſorrows fly, 

And ia ſoft ſlumber ſeal'd her flowing, eye. 

And now Eumeæus, at the ev'ning hour, 470 
Came late returning to his ſilvan bow'r. 

Ulyfles and his ſon had dreſt with art | 
A yearling boar, and gave the gods their part, 
Holy repaſt! That inſtant from the ſkies | 
The martial goddeſs to Ulyſles flies: 475 : 
| 

1 

| 
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he is alive, he means. that he will do it himſelf: and laſtly, when 
he adds, 


Then fear no mortal arm: if heav'n deſtroy, 
We muſt reſign; for man is born to die, 


The apparent ſignification is, that Telemachus has occaſion only 
to fear a natural death; but he means, if the oracle of Jupiter com- 

mands them to deſtroy Telemachus, that then the ſuitors will take 
away his life, He alludes to the foregoing ſpeech of Amphino- 
mus: 


Conſult we firſt th' all- ſeeing pow'rs above, 

And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove, 

If they aſſent, ev'n by this hand be did; 
If they forbid, I war not with the ſkies, Euftatbius, | 


She 
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She waves her golden wand, and reaſſumes 
From ev'ry feature ev'ry grace that blooms ; 
At once his veſtures change ; at once ſhe ſheds 
Age o'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads, 
Leſt to the queen the ſwain with tranſport fly, 480 
Unable to contain th' unruly. joy. 

When near he drew, the prince breaks forth; pro- 

__ claim | 

What tidings, friend ? what ſpeaks the voice of fame ? 
Say, if the ſuitors meaſure back the main, 
Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt for blood in vain ? 485 
Whether, he cries, they meaſure back the flood, 

Or till in ambuſh thirſt in vain for blood, 
Eſcap'd my care: where lawleſs ſuitors ſway, 
Thy mandate borne, my ſoul diſdain'd to ſtay, 
But from th' Hermæan height I cait a view, 490 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew ; 

Her 


Ver. 390, &c. ] This book takes up no more time than the ſpace 
of the thirty-eighth day; for Teiemachus reaches tue lodge of Eu- 
mæus in the morning; a little after he diſpatches Eumeus to Pe- 
nelope, who returns in the evening f he ſame day, The book in 
general is very beautiful in the original ; the diſcovery of Ulyſſes 
to Telemachus is particulacly tender and affecting: it has ſome 
reſemblance with that of Joſeph's diſcovery of himſelf to his bre- 
thren; and it may not perhaps be diſagreeable to ſee how two ſuch 
authors deſcribe the ſame paſſion ; 


C I am Joſeph, Jam your brother joſeph,” 
« J am Ulyſſes, I, my fon! am he!” 
© And he wept aloud, and he fell on his brother's neck and wept,” 


« He wept abundant, and he wept aloud,” 


But it muſt be owned that Homer falls infinitely ſhort of Mo- 
ſe : he muſt be a very wicked man, that can read the hiſtory of 
Joſeph without the vimoſt touches of compaſſion and tranſport, 
There is a maj-ftic ſimplicity in the whole relation, and ſuch an 
affecting portrait of human naturt, that it overwhelms us with 
viciſſi. udes of joy and ſorrow, This is a pregnant inſtance how 

| much 
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Her freight a ſhining band: with martial air 

Each pois'd his ſhield, and each advance'd his ſpear : 

And if aright theſe ſearching eyes ſurvey, 

Th' eluded ſuitors ſtem the wat'ry way. 495 
The prince, well pleas'd to diſappoint their wiles, 

Steals on his fire a glance, and ſecret ſmiles, - 

And now a ſhort repaſt prepar'd, they fed, 

Till the keen rage of craving hunger flzd : 

Then to repoſe withdrawn, apart they lay, 500 

And in ſoft ſleep forgot the cares of day. 


much the beſt of heathen writers is inferior to the divine hiſtorian 
upon a parallel ſubject, where the two authors endeavour to move 
the ſofter paſſions. The ſame may with equal truth be ſaid in re- 
ſpe to ſublimity; not only in the inſtance produced by Longinus, 
vie. Let there be light, and there was light. Let the earth be 
« made, and the earth was made ;*” but in general, in the more 
elevated parts of ſcripture, and particularly the whole book of Job; 
which, with regard both to ſublimity of thought, and morality, 
exceeds beyond all compariſon the moſt noble parts of Homer, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus returning to the city, relates to Penelope the 
ſum of his travels. Ulyſſes is conducted by Eumaus 
to the palace, where his ed dog - rgus acknowledges 
his maſter, after an abſence of twenty years. and dies 
ewith joy, Eumeus returns into the country, and U- 
Het remains among the ſuitors, whoſe behaviour is 
deſcribed. 2 | 


* 


OON as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſeate light the dewy lawn; 
In halte the prince aroſe, prepar'd to part; 
His hand impatient graſps the pointed dart; 
Fair on his feet the poliſh'd ſandals ſhine, 5 
And thus he greets the maſter of the ſwine, 
My friend adieu; let this ſhort ſtay ſuffice ; 


* 


| haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes, 


And end her tears, her ſorrows, and her ſighs, 
| But 


Ver.8, 1 baſte to meet my m-:ther's long ing eyes.] There are two 


reaſons for the return of Telemachus; one, the duty a ſon owes 


to a mother; the 0:her, to find an opportunity to put in execution 
the deſigns concerted with Ulyſſes : the poet therefore ſhifts the 
ſcene from the lodge to the palace. Telemachus takes not Ulyſſes 
along with him, for fear he ſhould raiſe ſuſpicion in the ſuitors, 
that a perſon in a beggar's garb has ſome ſecret merit, to obtain the 

Vo. II, N familiarity 
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But thou attentive, what we order heed ; 

This hapleſs ſtranger to the city lead ; 

By public bounty let him there be fed, 

And bleſs the hand that ſtretches forth the bread, 


— - —U —— Os 


— —— 


10 


To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 

My will may covet, but my power denies, 
If this raiſe anger in the ſtranger's thought, 
The pain of anger puniſhes the fault: 


15 


familiarity of a king's ſon, and this might be an occaſion of a diſ- 
covery ; whereas when Ulyſſes afterwards appears amongſt the 
ſuitors, he is thought to be an entire ſtranger to Telemachus, 
which prevents all jealouſy, and gives them an opportunity to car- 
ry on their meaſures, without any particular obſervation, Beſides, 


- Eumzus is till to be kept in ignorance concerning the perſon of 


Ulyſſes ; Telemachus therefore gives him a plauſible reaſon for his 
return; namely, that his mother may no longer be in pain for his 


. ſafety : this bkewiſe excellently contiibutes to deceive Eumæus. 


Now as the preſence of Ulyſſes in the palace is abſolutely neceſſary 


to bring about the ſuitors deſtruction, Telemachus orders Eumæ- 


us to conduct him thither, and by this method he comes as the 
friend and gueſt of Eumæus, not of Telemachus: moreover, this 
inzunction was neceſſary: Eumæus was a perſon of ſuch generoſi- 
ty, that be would have thenght himſelf obliged to detain his gueſt 
under his own care and inſpection: nay, before he guides him to- 
wards the palace, in the ſequel of this book, he tells Ulyſſes he 
does it ſolely in compliance with the order of Telemachus, and 
acts contrary to his own inclinations, 
Ver, 14. To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 
My ill.may covet, but my poww'r denies. ] 

This might appear too free a declaration, if Telemachus bad made 


it before he knew Ulyſſes; for no circumſtance. could juſtify him 


for uſing any diſregard toward the poor and ſtranger, according to 


the ſtrict notions, and the ſanctity of the laws of hoſpitality a- 


mongſt the ancients : but, as the caſe ſtands, we are not in the 
leaſt ſhocked at the words of Telemachus ; we know the reaſon 
why he thus ſpeaks ; it is to conceal Ulyſſes, He is ſo far from 
ſhewing any particular regard to him, that he treats bim with a ſe- 
verity in ſcme degree contrary to the laws of hoſpitality ; by add- 


- ing, that, if he complains of this hard uſage, the complaint will 
- not redreſs but increaſe his calamity, 


The 
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The very truth I undiſguis'd declare: 
For what ſo eaſy as to be ſincere? 
To this Ulyſſes, What the prince requires 20 
Of ſwitt removal, ſeconds my CGQelires, 
To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort, than the lonely field. 
Nor fits my age to till the labour'd lands, 
Or itoop to taſks a rural lord demands. 23 
Adieu! but fince this ragged garb can bear 
So ill, th' inclemencies of morning air, 


My ſteps Eumæus ſhall to town convey, 

With riper beams when Phoebus warms the day. 30 
Thus he: nor ought Telemachus reply'd, 

But left the manſion with a lofty ſtride: 

Schemes of revenge his pond'ring breaſt elate, - 

Revolving deep the ſuitors ſudden fate. 


A few bours ſpace permit me here to ſtay „ 4 


Arriving now before.th'-imperial hall; 33 


He props his ſpear againſt the pillar'd wall; 
Then like a lion o'er the threſhold bounds; 


The marble pavement with lus ep reſounds ; + 


His eye firſt glance d where Euryclea ſpreads | 


With furry ſpoils of beaſts the ſplendid beds: 40 


She ſaw, ſhe wept, ſhe ran with eager pace, 
And reach'd her maſter with a long embrace. 
All crowded round,. the family appears 

With wild entrancement, aud exſtatic tears, 
Swift from above deſcends the royal fair ; 


BY | bs 
(Her beauteous cheeks the bluth of Venus wear, 5 


Chaſten'd with coy Diana's Pente air) 
Hangs 


Ver, 4 Her heauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus cvear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's perfive air.] 
This deſcription preſents us with a noble idea of the beauty and 
chaſtity of Penelope; e her perſon reſembles Tang, but Venus 


46 wich the modeſt air of Diana." . R 
N 2 | . 
* | 
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Hangs o'er her ſon; in his embraces dies; - 
Rain kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes : 

Few words ſhe ſpoke, though much the had to ſay, 50 
And ſcarce thoſe few, for tears, could force their way. 
Light of my eyes! he comes! unhop'd- for joy! 

Has heav'n from Plyos brought my lovely boy? 


So ſnatch'd from all our eares Tell, haſt thou known 


Thy father's fate, and tell me all thy own. 55 
Oh deareſt, moſt rever'd of womankind ! 

Ceaſe with thoſe tears to melt a manly mind, 

(Reply'd the prince) nor be our fates deplor'd, 

From death and treaſou to thy arms reſtor'd, 

Go bathe, and rob'd in white, aſcend the tow'rs; 60 

With all thy handmaids thank th' immortal pow'rs ; 

To ev'ry god vow hecatombs to bleed, 

And call Jove's vengeance on their guilty deed. 

While to th' aſſembled council I repair; 

A ſtranger ſent by heav'n attends me there; 65 


My 


Penelope, we ſee, embraces her ſon with the utmoſt affection: 
% kiſſing the lip“ was not in taſhion in the days of Homer; No 
cone (remarks the biſhop), ever kiſſes the lip or mouth.“ Pene» 
lope here k ſſes her ſon's eyes, and his head; that is, bis cheek, 
or perhaps forebead; and Eumæus, in the preceding book, em- 
braces ihe hands, eycs, and head of Telemachus, But for the 
ccmfort of the ladies, I rejoice to obſerve that all theſe were cere- 
monio: s kiſſes from a mother to a ſen, or from an inferior to a ſu- 
perior: th.s therefore is no argument that lovers thus embraced, 
gor ought it to be brought as a reaſon why the preſent manner of 
falutation ſhuu'ld be abrogated. Madam Dacier has been ſo tender 
as to keep it a ſecret from the men, that there ever was a time in 
which the modern method of kiffirg was not in faſhion: ſhe high- 
ly deſerves their thanks and gratituce for it, 

Ver. 65. A flronger ſent by heav'n attends me there.] There is a 
vein of ſincere piety that runs thronzh the words and actions of 
Telemachus: he has no ſooner delivered his mother from her un- 
eaſy apprehenſions concerning his ſatety, but he proceeds to ano- 


ther act of virtue toward Theoclymenus, whom he had taken in- 
| 4 ts 
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My new accepted gueſt I haſte to find, 
Now to Piræus' henour'd charge conſign'd. 

The matron heard, nor was his word in vain. 
She bath'd ; and rob'd in white, with all her train, 
To every god vow'd hecatombs to bleed, | 70 
And call'd Jove's vengeance on the guilty deed. 
Arm'd with his lance the prince then palt the gate; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard await ; 
Pallas his form with grace divine improves : 
The gazing croud admires him as he moves : 75 
Him, gathering round, the haughty ſuitors greet 
With ſemblance fair, but inward deep deceit, 
Their falſe addreſſes gen'rous he deny'd, 
Paſt on, and ſat by faithful Mentor's ſide ; 
With Antiphus, and Halitherſes ſage, 80 
(His father's counſellours, rever'd for age.) 
Of his own fortunes, and Ulyſſes“ fame, 
Much aſk'd the ſeniors; *till Piræus came. 
The ſtranger · gueſt purſu'd him cloſe behind: 
Whom when Telemachus beheld, he joiu'd. 35 - 


He, (when Pirzus aſk'd for ſlaves to bring 


The gifts and treaſures of the Spartan king 
Thus thoughtful anſwer'd : Thoſe we ſhall not moves 
Dark and unconſcious of the will of Jove :- - 


to his protection: he performs his duty towards men and towards 
the gods. It is by his direction that Penelope offers up ber devo- 
tions for ſucceſs, and thanks for his re:urn, Ic is he who pre- 
ſcribes the manner of it ; namely, by waſhing the hands, in tuken 
of the puricy of mind required by thoſe who tupplicate the deities ; 
and by putting on clean garments, to ſhew the reverence and re- 
gard with which their ſouls ought to be poſſeſt when they appear 
before the gods. I am not ſenſible that the laſt ceremony is often 
me«:t1oned in other parts of Homer; yet I dαuůubt not but it was 
practiſed upon all religious ſolemnities. The moral of tae whole 
is, that piecy is a ſare way to victory : Te:tem.chus app.ars every. 
. where a good m n, and for this reaion he becomes at laſt an happy 
one; and his calamities contribute to his glory. 


N 3 We 
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We know not yet the full event of all : 

Stabb'd in his palace if your prince mult fall, 

Us, and our houte it treaſon muſt o'erthrow, 

Better a friend poſſeſs them, than a foe : 

If death to theſe, and vengeance heav'n decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not elſe, to me, 95 
'Till then, retain the gifts. —The hero ſaid, 

And in his hand che willing ſtranger led, 

Then diſ-array'd the ſhining bath they ſought, 
(With unguents ſmooth) of poliſht marble wrought ; 
Obedient handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 1CO 
Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oll : 

Thea o'er their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And freſh from bathing to their ſeats withdrew, 

The golden ew'r a nymph attendant brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the pure, tranſlucent ſprings; 105 
With copious itreams that golden ew'r ſupplies 

A ſilver laver of capacious fize. 

They waſh : the table, in fair order ſpread, 

Is pil'd with viands and the ſtrength of bread, 


The penſive mo her fits in humble tate ; 

Lowly the fat, and with dejected view 

The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 

The prince and ſtranger (har'd the genial feaſt, 

Till now the rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt. 115 
When thus the queen, My ſon ! my only friend ! 

Say, to my mournful couch ſhall I aſcend ? 


(The 


Ver. 117. Say, to my mournful couch, & e.] Penelope had requeſt- 
ed Tele machus to give her an account of his voyage to Pyle, and 
of what he had heard concerning Ulyſſes, He there waved the 

diſcourſe, becauſe the queen was in public with her female atten- 
dants: by this conduct the poet ſuſt:ins both their characters; 
Penelope is impatient to hear of Ulyfles ; and this agrees with the 
affection of a tender wife; but, the diſcovery being unſeaſonable, 
Delemachus facbears to ſatisfy her curiofity : in which he acts like 
Mee a wiſe 


— 


Full oppoſite. before the foldiag gate, 110 
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(The couch deſerted now a length of years; 

The couch for ever water'd with my tears) 

Say wilt thou not (ere yet the tuitor-crew 120 
Return, and riot ſhakes our walls a- new) 

Say wilt thou not the leaſt account afford? 

The leaſt glad tidings of my abſent lord? 

To her the youth. We reach'd the Pylian plains, 
Where Neſtor, ſhepherd of his people, reigus, 125 
All arts of tenderneſs to him are known, | 
Kind to Ulyſſes'“ race as to his own ; 

No father with a fonder graſp of joy, 

Strains to his boſom his long abſent- boy. 

But all unknown, if yet Ulyiles breathe, 130 
Or glide a ſpectre in the realms beneath ; 

For further ſearch, his rapid ſeeds tranſport 

My lengthen'd journey to the Spartan court, 

There Argive Helen I beheld, whoſe charins 

(So heav'n decreed) engage'd the great in arms, 1 35 
My cauſe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd; 

And {ill his words live perfect in my mind. 


a wiſe man, Here (obſerves Euſtathius), ſhe gently reproaches 
him for not ſatisfying her impatience concerning her nuſband ; the 
inſinuates that it is a piece of cruelty to permit her ſtiil to grieve, 
when it is in his power to give her comfort; and tuis induces him 
to gratify her deſires, It ought to be obſerved, that Homer chu- 
ſes a proper time for this relation; it was neceſlary that the ſuit- 
ots ſhould be ignorant of the ſtory of Ulyſſes ; Telemachus there. 
fore makes it when they are withdrawn to their ſports, and when 
none were preſent but friends, 
Ver. 134. There Argive Helen I bebeld, whoſe charms 
(So beav'n decreed), &c.] | 

Euſtathius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Telemachus 
with reſpect to Helen: ſhe had received him courteouſly, and he 
teſtifies his gratitude, by aicribing the calamities ſhe drew upon 
her country to the decree of heaven, not to ber immodeſty ; 
this is particularly decent in the mou h of Telemachus, becauſe 
he is now acquainted with his father's return ; otherwiſe he could 
not have rientioned her name but to her diſhonour, who had been 
the occaſion of his death, | | 

; Heav'ns! 
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Heav'ns ! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys profane ! 
So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 140 
A tim'rous hind the lion's court invades, 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns, 
And climbs the cliff,” or feeds along the lawns ; 
Meantime returning, with remorſeleſs ſway 
The monarch ſavage rends the panting prey: 145 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 
Shall great Ulyſſes re-afſert his claim. 
O Jove ! ſupreme l whom men and gods revere ; 
And thou whoſe luſtre gilds the rolling ſphere ! 
With pow'r congenial join'd, propitious aid 159 
The chief adopted by the martial maid ! 
Such to our with the warriour ſoon reſtore, 
As when, contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
His proweſs Philomelides confeſt, 
And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſt : 155 
Then ſoon th' invaders of his bed, and throne, 
Their love preſumptuous ſhall by death atone, 
Now what you queſtion of my antient friend, 
With truth I anſwer ; thou the truth attend. 
Learn what I heard the “ ſea-born ſeer relate, 160 
Whoſe eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 
Sole in an iſle, impriſon'd by the main, 
The ſad furvivor of his num'rous train, 


Ver, 138. Heav'ns! would a foft, inglorious, daſtard train, &c.] 
Theſe verſes are repeated from the fourth Odyſſey, and are not 
without a good effect; they cannot fail of comforting Penelope, 
by aſſuring ber that Ulyſſes is alive, and reftrained by Calypſo in- 
voluntarily; they give her hopes of his return, and the ſatisfaction 
of hearing his glory from the mouth of Menelaus, The conciſe- 
neſs of Telemachus is likewiſe remarkable ; he recapitulates in 
thirty- eight lines the ſubje& of almoſt three books, the third, the 
fourth, and fifth; he ſelects every circumitance that can pleaſe 
Penelope, and dives thoſe that would give her pain, 

Proteus, 


Ulyſſes 
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Ulyſſes lies; detain'd by magic charms, 1 
And preſt unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 165 | 
No ſailors there, no veſſels to convey, qi 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way — 
This told Atrides, and he told no more. | 

| 


T hence ſafe I voyage'd to my native ſhore. 1 
He ceas'd ; nor made the penſive queen reply, 170 
But droop'd her head, and drew a ſecret ſigh. A 
When Theoclymenus the feer began : if 
Oh ſuff'ring conſort of the ſuff ring man 
W hat human knowledge could, thoſe kings might tell; - 
But I the ſecrets of high heav'n reveal, 1 | | 
Before the firlt of gods be this declar'd, | 
Before the board whoſe bleſſings we have ſhar'd ; 1} 
Witneſs the genial rites, and witneis all | 
This houſe holds ſacred in her ample wall ! — 
Ev'n now this inſtant, great Ulyſſes lay' d 180 b 
At reſt or wand' ring in his country's ſhade, 
Their guilty deeds, in hearing, and in view 
Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due. | 
Of this ſure auguries the gods beſtow'd, | i 
When firſt our veſſel anchor'd in your road. 185 


Ver. 172. When Thecclymenus the ſeer began, &c.] It is with | 
great judgement that the poet here introduces Theocly menus; he | 
is a perſon that has no direct relation to the ſtory of the Odyſſcy, 
yet, becauſe he appears accidentally in it, Homer unites him very 
artificially with it, that he may not appear to no purpoſe, and as 
an uſeleſs ornament, He here ſpeaks as an auzur, and what he 
utters contributes to the perſeverance of Penelope in reſiſting the 
addreſſes of the ſuitors, by aſſuring her of the return of Ulyſſes; 

and conſequently in ſome degree Theoclymenus promotes the prin- 
cipal action, But it may be ſaid, if it was neceſſary that Penelo- 
pe ſhould be informed of his return, why does not Telemachus 
aſſure her of it, who was fully acquainted with the truth? The 
anſwer is, that Penelope is not to be fully informed, but on'y en- 
couraged by a general hope, 
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Succeed thoſe oel heav'n! (the queen rejoin'd) 
So ſhall our bounties ſpeak a grateful mind; 

And ev'ry envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 

Thus commun'd they : while in the marble court 
(Scene of their indolence) the lords reſort ; 191 
Athwart the ſpacious ſquare each tries his art 
To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſſile dart. 

Now did the hour of ſweet repaſt arrive, 

And from the field the victim flocks they drive: 195 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd them beſt, 

And honour'd with a portion of their feaſt) 

To bid the banquet, interrupts their play. 15 
Swift to the hall they haſte; aſide they lay 5 
Their garments, and ſuceinct, the victims flay, 200 
Then ſheep and goats and briſtly porkers bled, 

And the proud ſteer was o'er the marble ſpread, 

While thus the copious banquet they provide 
Along the road converſing fide by fide, 

Proceed Ulyſſes and the faithful ſwain : 205 
When thus Eumzus, gen'rous and humane. 

To town, obſervant of our lord's beheſt, 

Now let us ſpeed; my friend, no more wy gueſt ! 


Ver, 192, ———} ch tries bis art 
To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſfile dart.] 


Euſtathius remarks, that though the ſuitors were abandoned to 
luxury, vice, and intemperance, yet they exerciſe themſelves in 
laudable ſports :. they toſs the quoit, and throw the javelin, which 
are both heroic diverſicns, and form the body into ſtrength and ac- 
tivity. This is owing to the virtue of the age, not to the perſons : 
ſuch ſports were faſhionable, and therefore uſed by the ſuitors, and 
not becauſe they were heroic, However they. may inſtruct us ne- 
yer to give ourſelves up to idleneſs and ination, but to make our 
verydiverſions ſubſervient to nobler views, and turn a pleaſure in · 
to a virtue, 


Yet 
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Yet like myſelf I wiſh'd thee here preferr'd, 


Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. 210 
But much to raiſe my maſter's wrath I fear; 


The wrath of princes ever is ſevere, 
Then heed his will, and be our journey made 
While the broad beams of Phoebus are diſplay'd, 
Or ere.brown ev'ning ſpreads her chilly ſhade, 2 £& 
Juſt thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoin'd) 
And ſuch as ſuits the diQate of my mind. 
Lead on: but help me to ſome ſtaff to ſtay 
My feeble Rep, ſince rugged is the way. 
Acroſs his ſhoulders, then the ſcrip he flung, 226 
Wide patch'd, and faſten'd by a twiſt'd thong. 
A ſtaff Eumæus gave. Along the way 
Cheerly they fare: behind, the keepers ſtay; 


Theſe with their watchful dogs (a conſtant guard) 


Supply his abſence, and attend the herd, 225 
And 


Ver. 210. Guard of the flock, or keeper of the berd.] Such little 
traits as theſe are very delightful; for the reader, knowing that 
the perſon to whom this offer is made, is Ulyſſes, cannot fail of 
being diverted to ſee the honeſt and loyal Eumzus promiſing to 
make his maſter and king the keeper of his herds or ſtalls, gb - 
edv; and this is offered as a piece of good fortune or cignity, 

Ver. 215. Ere ev ning ſpreads ber chilly ſhade. ] Euſta- 
thins gathers from theſe words, that the time of the action of the 
Odyſſey was in the end of autumn, or beginning of winter, when 
the mornings.and evenings are cold: thus Ulyſſes, in the begin- 
ning of this book, makes the coldneſs of the morning an excuſe 
for not going with Telemachus ; his rags being but an ill defence 
againſt it: and here Eumæus mentions the coldneſs of the even- 
Ang, as a reaſon why they ſhould begin their journey in the heat of 
the day; ſo that it was now probably about ten of the clock, and 
they arrive at Ithaca at noon: from hence we may conje cture, that 
the lodge of Eumæus was five or ſix miles from the city; that is, 
about a two hours walk. 

Ver. 224. Theſe wwith their watchful dag. It is certain that 
if theſe little particulars had been omitted, there would have been 
no chaſm in the conneRtion ; why then does Homer inſert ſuch: 


circumſtances 
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And now his city ſtrikes the monarch's eyes, 

Alas! how change'd ! a man of miſeries ; 

Propt on a ſtaff, a beggar old and bare, 

In rags dilhoneſt fluttering with the air! 

Now paſs'd the rugged road, they journey down 239 
The cavern'd way deſcending to the town, 

Where, from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtills 

A limpid fount ; that ſpread in parting rills 

Its current thence to ſerve the city brings : 

An uſeful work! adorn'd by antient kings, 235 
Neritus, Ithacus, PolyRor there 

In ſculptur'd ſtone immortaliz'd. their care, 

In marble urns receiv'd it from above, 


And ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove ; 


= SI TO uy ease wa 


circumſtances unneceſſarily, which, it muſt be allowed, are of no 
importance, and add nothing to the perfection of the ſtory ? nay, 
they are ſuch as may be thought trivial, and unworthy the dignity 
of epic poetry, But, as Dacier very well obſerves, they are a kind 
of painting: were a painter to draw this ſubject, he would un- 


doubtedly inſert ints the piece theſe herdſmen and dogs after the of © 
manner of Homer ; they are natural ornaments, and conſequently Te 
are no diſgrace either to the poet or the painter, 

It is obſervable that Homer gives us an exact dravght of the Or 
country; he ſets before us as in a picture, the city, the circular Fo 
grove of poplars adjacent, the fountain falling from a rock, and Te 
the altar ſacred to the nymphs, erected on the point of it. We are If ; 

s it were tranſported into Ithaca, and travel with Ulyſſes and Eu- Soi 
mæus: Homer verifies the obſervation of Horace above all poets ; o 
namely, that poetry is paintiag. 

Ver. 236. Neritus, Ttharus, Poſyc tor. 1 Public be nefactions Yet 
demand public honours and acknowledgements ; for this reaſon Ap 
Homer makes an honourable mention of theſe three brothers. I- De: 
thaca was a ſmall iſland, and deſtitute of plenty of freſh water; Wi 
this fountain therefore was a public good to the whole region a- 
bout it; and has given immortality to the authors of it. They 4 

were the ſons of Pterelaus, (as Euſtathius informs as z) Ithecus Spi 
gave name to the country, Neritus to a mountain, and Polyctor to Spy 
2 place called PolyQoriuns, | No! 
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Where ſilver alders, in high arches twin'd, 240 
Drink the cold ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, ſequeſter'd to the nymphs, is ſeen 

A moſſy altar, deep imbower'd in green; 

Where conſtant vows by travellers are paid; 

And holy horrours ſolemnize the ſhade. 245 

Here with his goats, (not vow'd to ſacred flame, 
But pamper'd luxury) Melanthius came ; 

Two grooms attend him. With an envious look 
He ey'd the ſtranger, and imperious ſpoke. 

The good old proverb how this pair fulfil 250 
One rogue is uſher to another ſtill. | 
Heav'n with a ſecret principle indu'd | | 
Mankind, to ſeek their own ſimilitude. | 


1 
Where goes the ſwine-herd with that ill-look'd gueſt ? | | 
That giant-glutton, dreadful ar a fealt ! 255 | 
Full many a pelt have thoſe broad ſhoulders worn, 1 
From ev'ry great man's gate repuls'd with ſcorn ; | 
To no brave prize aſpir'd the worthleſs ſwain, 
Twas but for ſcraps he aſk'd, and aſk'd in vain, 
To beg, than work, he better underſtands ; 260 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands, 
For any office could the ſlave be good, 
To cleanſe the fold, or help the kids to food, 
If any labour thoſe big joints could learn 
Some whey, to waſh his bowels, he might earn, 265 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to ſpread, 
Is all, by which that graceleſs maw is ſed, 
Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 
| Approach yon” walls, I prophecy thy fare: 
"IB Dearly, full dearly ſhalt thou buy thy bread 270 
With many a footſtool thund'ring at thy head. 
He thus: nor inſolent of word alone, 
Spurn'd with his ruſtic heel his king unknown ; 
ö Spurn'd, but not mov'd: he, like a pillar ood, 

Nor ſtirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the road: 


Vor, II. O Doubtſul 
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\Doubtful, or with his ſtaff to ſtrike him dead, 276 
Or greet the pavement with his worthleſs head. 
Short was that doubt; to quell his rage inur'd, 
The hero ſtood ſelf- onder d, and endur'd. 
But hateful of the wretch, Eumzus heaved 280 
His hands obteſting, and this pray'r conceiv'd, 
Daughters of Jove ! who fron th' ztherial bow'rs 
Deſcend to ſwell the ſprings, and feed the flow'rs ! 
Nymphs of this fountain i to whoſe ſacred names 
Our rural victims mount in blazing flames! 285 
To whom Ulyſles' piety preterr'd 
The yearly firſtlings of his flock, and herd; 
- Succeed my wiſh; your votary reſtore: 
Oh be ſome god his convoy to our ſhore ! 
Due pains ſhall puniſh then this ſlave's offence, 299 
And humble all his airs of inſolence, bf 
Who proudly ſtalking, leaves the herds at large, 

. Commenices courtier, and neglects his charge. 


What mutters he? (Melanthius ſharp rejoins) 


This crafty miſcreant big with dark deſigns? 295 
'The day ſhall come; nay, 'tis already near, 
When ſlave ! to ſell thee at a price too dear, 
Muſt be my care; and hence tranſport thee o'er, 
(A load and ſcandal to this happy ſhore.) 

Oh ! that as ſurely great Apollo's dart, 

Or ſome brave ſuitor's ſword, might pierce the heart 


Ver. 279. The hero flood ſelf-conquer'd, and endur d.] Homer ex- 
cellently ſuſtains the character of Ulyſſes; be is a man of patience, 
and maſter of all his paſſions; he is here miſuſed by one of his 
own ſervants, yet is ſo far from returning the injury, that he ſti- 
fles the ſenſe of it, without ſpeaking one word : it is true he is 
deſcribed as having a conflict in his ſoul ; but this is no derogation 
to his character: not to feel like a man 15 inſenſibility, not virtue; 
but to repreſs tHe emotions of the heart, and keep them within 
the bounds of moderation, this argues wiſdom, and turns an inju- 


ry into a virtue and glory. 
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Of the proud ſon ; as that we tand this hour 
In laſting. ſafety from the father's pow'r. 

So ſpoke the wretch ; but ſhunning farther fray, 
Turn'd his proud Rep, and left them on their way 
Straight to the feallful palace he repair'd, 306 
Familiar enter'd, and the banquet ſhar'd; 

Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 
He took his place, and plenty heap'd the board. 


Meantime they heard, ſoft-circling in the ſky, 310 | | 
Sweet airs aſcend, and heav'nly minſtrelſie; 1 
(For Phemius to the lyre attun'd the ſtrain:) 'Þ 
Ulyſſes hearkea'd,, then. addreſt the ſwain. ' | 
Well may this palace admiration claim, 4 
Great, and reſpondent to the maſter's fame! 315 | 
A Stage above ſtage th' imperial ſtructure ſtands, | 
Holds the chief honours and the town commands: ' Þ 
High walls and battlements the courts incloſe, | 
And the ſtrong gates defy a hoſt of foes, . 
Far: 
5 | | 
Ver, 308. Beneath Eurymac bus He lot bis place] We 
m iy gather from hence the tuch of an obſervation formerly mide, 
That Melanthius, Eumæus, &c. were perſons of diſtinction, and 
their offices poſts o, honour: we ſee Melanthius, who bad charge 
of the goats or Ulyfles, is a companion for princes. 
0 The reaſon why Melanthius in particular affciates himſelf with 
rt Furymachus is, an intrigue which that prince holds with Melan- 
tho his ſiſter, as appears from the following book, There is a con- 
federacy and league between them, and we find they all ſuffer con- 
4 dign puniſhment in the end of the Od; ſſæy. + 
| . s I 
is Vec. 318, High valls and battlements, &c,] We have here a very h 
1 particular draught or plan of the palace of Ulyſſes; it is a kind of 4 
is caſtle, at once deſigned for ſtrength and magnificence : this we may } 
a gather from vTigoTAMoorafo, which Heſychius explains by vrig- g . 
Es e virion, not eaſily to be ſurmounted, or forced by | | 
in * I . ; 
* Homer artfully introduces Ulyſſes ftruck with wonder at the ; 
beauty of the palace; this is done to confirm Enmæus in the opi- | i 


nion that UlyſT:s'is really the beggar he appears to be, and a per- 
O 2 fect 
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Far other cares its dwellers now employ : 320 
The throng'd aſſembly, and the feaſt of joy: 

I ſee the ſmokes of facrifice aſpire, 

And hear (what graces ev'ry feaſt) the lyre. 

Then thus Eumzus, Judge we which were beſt ; 
Amidſt yon” ravellers a ſudden gueſt 325 
Chuſe you to mingle, while behind 1 Ray ? 

Or I firſt ent'ring introduce the way? 

Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long; 

This is the houſe of violence and wrong: 

Some rude inſult thy rev'rend age may bear; 330 
For like their lawleſs lords, the ſervants are. 

Juſt is, oh friend ! thy caution, and addreſt 

(Reply'd the chief) to no unheedful breaſt ; 

The wrongs and injuries of baſe mankind 

Freſh to my ſenſe, and always in my mind, 335 
The bravely patient to no fortune yields; 

On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 

Storms have I paſt, and many a ſtern debate; 

And now in humbler ſcene ſubmit to fate. 

What cannot want? the veſt ſhe will expoſe, 340 
And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 

She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms 

The ſea, the land, and ſhakes the world with arms! 

Thus, near the gates copferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his antient maſter knew; 345 
He, not unconſcious of the voice, and tread, 

Lifts to the ſound his ear, and rears his head; 

Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh'd at his board, 

But ah! not fated long to pleaſe his lord! 

To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain ; 
The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main, 351 


160 


fect ſtranger among the Tthacans : thus a!ſo when he complains of 
hunger, he ſpeaks the language of a beggar, as Euſtathius remarks, 
to perſuade Eumæus that he takes his journey to the court, ſolely 
out of want and hunger, 


Till 
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Till then in ev'ry filvan chace renown'd, - 

With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 

With him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 

Or trace'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 3585 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 

Unhous'd, negleted in the public way. 

And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene.with reptiles, took his ſordid bed. 

He knew his lord; he kngw, and trove to meet; 
In vain he ſtrove, to crawl, and kiſs his feet; 361 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys, 

Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſou), 

And down his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 365 
Stole unperceiv'd ; he turn'd his head and dry'd 

The drop humane: then thus impaiſion'd cry'd, 

What noble beaſt in this abandon'd {tate 
Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſſes' gate? 

His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe ; 370 
If, as he ſeems, he was in better days, 
Some care his age deſerves: or was he priz'd 
For worthleſs beauty! therefore now deſpis'd? 
Such dogs, and men there are, meer things of ſtate, 
And always cheriſh'd by ther friends, the great. 375 
Not Argus ſo, (Eumzus thus rejoin'd) . 
But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never ſhall behold him more! 
Long, long fince perifh'd on a diſtant ſhore ! 


Ver. 361. In vain be ft ove, to- crawl, and Kiſs bis feet.] It may 
ſeem that this circumſiance „as inſerted caſually, or at leaſt only 
to ſhew the age and infirmity of Argus: but there is a further in- 
tent in it: if the dog had ran to Ulyſſes and fawned upon him, it 
would have raiied a ftrong ſuſpicion in Eumzus, that he was not 
ſuch a ſtranger to the Ithacans as he pretended, but ſome perſon in 


diſguite; and this might have occaſioned an unſeaſonable diſcovery. 
Euftathins, 
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] 
Oh had you ſeen him, vig'rous, bold and young, 380 ] 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong ; p 
Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 7 
None ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; ] 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, | ( 
To winde the vapour in the tainted dew ! 3835 1 
Such, when Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt; N I 
Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loſt ! / 
>The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 
A ſleek and idle race is all their care : 4 
The maſter gone, the ſervants what reſtrains? 390 I 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? E 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 1 
Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away. 4 
This ſaid, the honeſt herdſmen ſtrode before: ( 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door: 395 1 
The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, YN 
Takes a laſt look, and having ſeen him, dies; 7 
So clos'd for ever faithful Argus' eyes ! | 4 
And now Tele machus, the firſt of all, 400 P 
Obſerv'd Eumæus ent'ring in the hall; E 
Ver, 399. So Clos'd for ever faithful Arges eyes !] It has been a 1 
queſtion what occaſioned the death of Argus, at the inftant he ſaw 1 
Ulyſſes : Evſtathius imputes it to the joy he felt at the fight of I. 
his maſter, But there has another objection been ſtarted againſt 1 
Homer, for aſer bing Io long a life as twenty years to Argus, and v 
that dogs never ſur, as the fifteenth year; but this is an error; «I 
Arpitotle affirms, that ſome dogs live two and twenty, and other [ 
naturaliſts ſubſcribe to his judgement. Euſtathius tells us, that E 
other witers agree, that ſome dogs live twenty four years, Pliny 8 
thus writes, Canes Liconici viv unt annis- denis, fœeminæ duo- N 
„ denis, c#tera genzra quindecim annos, aliquando viginti.“ Ma- 
dam Dacicr mentions ſome of her own knowledge that lived twen- 
ty three years; and the tranſlator, not to fall ſhort of thel- illuſ- { 
trious examples, has known one that died at twenty-two big wi \ 
puppies. a 
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Diſtant he ſaw, acroſs the ſhady dome; 

Then gave a ſign, and beckon'd him to come: 

There ſtood an empty ſeat, where late was place'd 

In order due, the ſteward of the feaſt, 405 

(Who now was buſied carving round the board) 

Eumæus took, and place'd it near his lord. 

Before him inſtant was the banquet ſpread, 

And the bright baſket pil'd with loaves of bread. 
Next came Ulyſſes, lowly at the door, 410 

A figure deſpicable, old, and poor, 

In ſqualid veſts with many a gaping rent, 

Propt on a ſtaff, and trembling as he went. 

Then, reſting on the threſhold of the gate, | 

Againſt a-cypreſs pillar lean'd his weight ; 415 

(Smooth'd by the workman to a poliſh'd plain) 

The thoughtful ſon beheld, and call'd bis ſwain: 
Theſe viands, and this bread, Eumæus! bear, 


And let yon' mendicant our plenty ſhare: 


Then let him circle round the ſuitors board, 420 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord, 
Bold let him aſk, encourage'd thus by me ; 
How ill, alas ! do want and ſhame agree ? 

His lord's command the faithful ſervant bears; 
The ſeeming beggar anſwers with his pray'rs, 425 


Bleſt be Telemachus ! in ev'ry deed 


Inſpire him Jove! in ev'ry wiſh ſucceed ! 
This ſaid, the portion from his ſon convey'd 
With ſmiles receiving on his ſcrip he lay'd. 


Long as the minſtrel ſwept the ſounding wire, 430 


He fed, and ceas'd when ſilence held the lyre, 
Soon as the ſuitors from the banquet roſe, 
Minerva prompts the man of mighty woes 


Ver. 423. How ill, alas! do wwant and ſhame agree ] We are not 
to imagine that Homer is here recommending immodeſty ; but to 


undei ſtand him as ſpeaking of a decent aſſurance, in oppoſition to 
a faulty ſhame or baſbfulneſs, - 


To 
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To tempt their bounties with a ſuppliant's art, 

And learn the gen'rous from th' ignoble heart; 435 
Not but his ſoul,' reſentful as humane, 

Dooms to full vengeance all th' offending train) 

With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintiff ſound, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around, 


With ſuch an image touch'd of human woe; 
Enquiring all, their wonder they confeſs, 
And eye the man, majeſtic in diſtreſs, 

While thus they gaze and queltion with their eyes, 


The proud feel pity, and relief beſtow, 440 N 


The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 445 


My lords! this ſtranger of gigantic port 
The good Eumæus uſher'd to your court, 
Full well L mark'd the features of his face, 
Tho' all unknown his clime, or noble race. 
And is this preſent, ſwineherd of thy hand? 45 
Bring'lt thou theſe vagrants to infeſt the land? 


Ver. 435. And learn the g:n'rous from tb' ign ble beart; 
Nit but his foul, reſentful as bumane, 
Dooms to ſul vengeance all th' ending train). ] 
A ſingle virtue, or act of numanity, is not a ſufficient atonement 
for a whcle Tife of inſolence and oppreſſion; ſo that although ſome 
of the ſuitors ſhcu!d be found Jeſs guilty than the reſt, yet they are 
ſtill roo guilty to deſerve impunity, 
Ver, 433. With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive fund, 
Humble be moves, &Cc.] 
Homer inſerts this particularity to ſhew the complying nature of 
Ulyſſes in all fortunes ; he is every where TF0)vTEIMD), it is his 
diſt:nguiſhing character in the firſt verſe of the Odyſſey, and it is 
viſible in every part of it, He is an artiſt in the trade of begging, 
as Eulathius obſerves, and knows how to DE the loweſt, as 
well as the higheſt ſation, | 
Homer adds, that the ſuitors were ſtruck with wonder at the 
fight of Ulyſſes, That is, (ſays Euſtathius), becauſe they never 
had before ſeen him in Ithaca, and concluded him to be a foreign- 
er, But I rather think it is a compliment Homer pays to his he- 
ro, to-repreſent his port and figure to be ſuch, as, though a beggar, 
ficuck them with aſtoniſhment, 
: (Returns 
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(Returns Antinous with. retorted eye) | | 
Objects uncouth ! to check the genial joy, || 
Enough of theſe our court already grace, Y! 


Of giant ſtomach, and of famiſh'd face, 455 ; N 
Such gueſts Eumæus to his country brings, 1 
To ſhare our feaſt, and lead the life of kings. | ö 

| 


To whom the hoſpitable ſwain rejoin'd: 

Thy paſlion, prince, belies thy knowing mind, | 

Who calls, from diſtant nations to his own, 460 {fl 

The poor, diltinguiſh'd by their wants alone? | 

Round the wide world are ſought thoſe men divine 

Who public ſtructures raiſe, or who deſign; 

Thoſe to- whoſe eyes the gods their ways reveal, 

Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; 465 

But chief to poets ſuch reſpe& belongs, 

By rival nations courted for their ſongs 3 

Theſe ſtates invite and mighty kings admire, 

Wide as the ſun diſplays his vital fire. 

It is not ſo with want ! how few that feed 470 

A wretch unhappy, merely for his need? | 

Unjuſt to me and all that ſerve the ſtate, 

To love Ulyſſes is to raiſe thy hate. 

For me, ſuffice the approbation wen 

Of my great miſtreſs, and her god-like fon, 475 
To him Telemachus. No more incenſe 7 

The man by nature prone to inſolence : 

Injurious minds juſt anſwers but provoke— 

Then turning to Antinous, thus he ſpoke. 


Ver, 462. Round the <vide world are ſuught thoſe men divine, &c.] 
This is an evidence of the great honour anciently paid to perſons 
eminent in mechanic aris: the architect, and public artiſans, 
drug are joined with the prophet, phyſician, and poet, who n 
were eſt.emed almoſt with a religious veneration, and looked upon 
as public bleſſings, Honour was anciently given to men, in pro» 
portion to the benefits they brought to ſociety : a uſeleſs great man | | 
, 18 a burden to the earth, while the meaneſt arti'an is beneficial to | 
kis fellow creatures, and uſeful in his generation, 3 


Thanks 
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Thanks to thy care! whoſe abſolute command 480 
Thus drives the ſtranger from our court and land. 
Heav'n bleſs its owner with a better mind! 
From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 
This both Penelope and I afford : 
Then, prince! be bounteous of Ul;fles' board. 483 
To give another's is thy hand ſo flow ? 
So much more ſweet, to ſpoil, than to beſtow ? 
Whence, great Telemachus ! this lofty rain ? 
(Antinous cries with inſolent diſdain) 
Portions like mine if ev'ry ſuitor gave, 490 
Our walls this twelvemonth ſhould not ſee the ſlave. 
He ſpoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond'rous footitool, ſhook it at his lord, 
The reſt with equal hand conferr'd the bread; 
95} 


[ WY 


* Fr * 


He fill'd his ſcrip, and to the threſhold ſped ; 
But firſt before Antinous ſtopt, and ſaid, 


Beſtow my friend ! thou doſt not ſeem the wort . 
Of all the Greeks, but prince-like and the firſt ; 
Then 


Ver, 407. Beſtv my friend! 8&c.] Ul, ſſes here acts with a pru- 
dent diflimulation ; he pretends not to have underſtood the irony of 
Antinous, nor to have obſerved his preparation to ſtrike bim: and 
therefore proceeds as if he apprehended no danger, This at or.ce 
ſhev's the patience of Ulyſſes, whois inured to ſufferings, and gives 
a foundation for the puniſhment. of Amntinous in the concluſion of 
the Odyſſey, . 


It is obſcrvable, that Ulyſſes gives his. own hiſtory in the ſame 
words as in the fourteenth book, yet varies from it in the c.nclu- 
ſion; he there ſpoke. to Eumæus, and Eumeus is here preſent, 
and hears the ftory: how is it then that he does not obſerve the 

falſification of Ulyſſes, and. conclude him to be an-impoſtor ? Eu- 
ſtathius labours for an anſwer ; he imagines that Eumæus was in- 
advertent, or had forgot the former relation, and yet aflerts, that 

the reaſon why-Ulyſſes tells the ſame hiſtory in part to Antinous, 
proceeds from a fear of detection in Eumeus. I would rather ima- 
gine, that Ulyſſes makes the deviation, truſting to the judgement 

of Eumzus, who might conclude that there was ſome good reafon 
why 
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Then as in dignity, be firſt in worth, 

And I ſhall praiſe thee thro' the boundleſs earth. 50 
Once I enjoy'd in luxury of ſtate 

Whate'er gives man the envy'd name of great ; ; 
Wealth, ſervants, friends, were mine in better days; a 
And hoſpitality was then my praiſe ; 

In ev'ry ſorrowing ſoul I pour'd delight, 305 
And poverty ſtood ſmiling in my ſight. 

But Jove, all-governing, whoſe only will 

Determines fate, and mingles good with ill, 

Sent me (to puniſh my purſuit of gain) 

With roving pirates o'er th' Ægyptian main: 5 10 
By Ægypt's ſilver flood our thips we moor; 

Our ſpies commiſſion'd ſtraight the coaſt explore; 
But impotent of mind, with lawleſs will 

The country ravage, and the natives kill, 

The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 

And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe : 

The red'ning dawn reveals the hoſtile fields 
Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and gleaming ſhields : 
Jove thunder'd on their. fide : our guilty head 
We turn'd to flight; the gath'ring vengeance an 


515 


On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead, 521 

Some few the foes in ſervitude detain; 

Death ill exchange'd for bondage and for pain! 

Unhappy.me.a Cyprian took a-board, 

And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus' haughty lord: 525 

| Hither, 

hy he forbears to let Antinous into the full hiſtory of his life; 

eſpecially, becauſe he was an enemy both to Ulyſſes and Eumæus: 


be might therefore eaſily reflect, that the difference of his ſtory 
aroſe from prudence and deſign, rather than from impoſture and 


falſhood. 


Ver. 525. And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus haughty lord.] We are not 
to ſearch too exactly into hiſtoric truth among the fiftions of poe- 
try; but it is very probable, that this Dmetor was really king of 
Cyprus, Euſtathius is of this opinion; but it may be objected, 
that 


— 
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Hither, to 'ſcape his chains, my courſe I ſteer 
Still curſt by fortune, and inſulted here : 
To whom Antinous thus his rage expreſt. 
What god has plagu'd us with this gormand gueſt ? 
Vnleſs at diſtance, wretch ! thou keep behind, 530 
Another iſle, than Cyprus more unkind ; 5 
Another Egypt, ſhalt thou quickly find. 
From all thou begg'ſt, a bold audacions ſlave; 
Nor all can give ſo much as thou canſt crave. 
Nor wonder I, at ſuch profuſion ſhown ; 
Shameleſs they give, who give what's not their own. 
The chief, retiring. Souls like that in thee, 
Ill ſait ſuch forms of grace and dignity, 
Nor will that hand to-utmoit need afford 
The ſmalleſt portion of a waſteful] board, 
W hoſe luxury whole patrimonies ſweeps, 
Yet ſtarving Kant, amidſt the riot, weeps. 
The haughty ſuitor with reſentment burns, 
And ſow'rly ſmiling, this reply returns, 


540 


that Cinyras was king of Cyprus in the time of Ulyſſes; thus 
lib. xi. Iliad. 


The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt; 
The ſame which once king Cinyras pcſleſt ; 
The fame of Greece, -and her afſembled heſt, 
Had reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt, 


The anſwer is, there were almoſt twenty years elapſed ſince the 
mention of this breaſt. plate of Cinyras ; this king therefore being 
dead, Dmetor peſſeſt the Cyprian throne, 


Ver. 532. Another Ægypt, &c.] This paſſage is a full demon- 
ſtration that the country was called ZEgypt in the days of Homer, 
as well as the river Nilus; for in the ſpeech he uſes Armyvnle; 
in the maſculine gender to denote the river, and here he calls it 
Fen) Aiyurlov in the feminine, to ſhew, that he ſpeaks of the 
country; the former word agreeing with 79T&p405, the latter with 
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Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng : 

And dumb for ever be thy ſland'rous tongue! 5 46 

He ſaid, and high the whirling tripod flung, | 

His ſhoulder- blade receiv'd th' ungentle hock; it 

He flood, and mov d not, like a marble rock; 

But ſhook his thoughtful head, nor more complain'd, I 

Sedate of ſoul, his character ſuſtain'd, 551 8 

And inly form'd revenge: then back withdrew (1 

Before his feet the well-fall'd icrip he threw, 

And thus with ſemblance mild addreſt the crew, 
May what I ſpeak your princel; minds approve, 555 

Ye peers and rivals in this noble love ! 

Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe, 

If, when the ſword our country's quarrel draws, 

Or if defending what is juſtly dear, 

From Mars impartial ſome broad wound we bear; 

The gen'rous motive dignifies the ſcar, | 561. 


— 
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Ver, $57» Net for the burt I grieve, but for the cauſe.] The rea- 
ſoning of Ulyſſes in the original is not without ſome obſcurity : for 
how can It be affirmed, that it is no great affl ction to have our 
property invaded, and to be wounded 1a the defence of it? The 
b-ggar, who ſu ters for aſking an alms, has no injury .one bim, 
except the violence offered to bis perſon ; bur it is a double injury, 
to ſuffer both in our perſons and propert:es. We nmi thuretore 
ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes means, that the importance of the cauſe, when 
our rights are invaded, is equal to the danger, and that we ought 
to ſuffer wounds, or even death, in delence of it; and that a brave 
man grieves not at ſuch laudable adventures. Or perhaps Uiyfles 


© ſpeaks only with reſpect to Antinous, and means that it is a g eat- 
8 er injury to offer violence to the poor and the ſtrange, than to 

perſons of greater fortunes and ſtation. 5 
Euſtathius gives a deeper meaning to the ſpeech of Ulyſſes; he 


applies it to his preſent condition, ard it 1s the ſame as if he had 

ſaid openly ; It would be no great mater if I bal been wounde in 
defence of my palace, and o her properties, but to fuer only for 
aſking an alms, this is a deep affliction. S) that Ulhſſes ſpeaks in 
general, but intents his own particular condition and the import of 

the whole is, I grieve to ſuifer, not upon any weighty accounts 

but only for being poor and hungry. 

ge Vol. II. | P | | But 
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But for mere want, how hard to ſuffer wrong? 
Want brings enough of other ills along! 

Vet if injuſtice never be ſecure, 

If fiends revenge, and gods aſſert the poor, 565 
Death ſhall lay low the proud aggreſſor's head, 

And make the duſt Antinous' bridal bed, 

Peace wretch ! and eat thy bread without offence, 
(The ſuitor cry'd) or force ſhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro” the public ſtreet, and caſt thee there, 
A mangled carcaſe for the hounds to tear. $71 

His furious deed the gen'ral anger mov'd, 

All, ev'n the worſt, condemn'd : and ſome reprov'd. 

Was ever chief for wars like theſe renown'd ? 

IIll fits the ſtranger and the poor to wound, $75 

VUnbleſt thy hand ! if in this low diſguiſe 

Wander, perhaps, ſome inmate of the ſkies ; 

They (curious oft' of mortal actions) deign 

In forms like theſe, to round the earth and main, 

Juſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 580 

And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankind. 
Telemachus abſorpt in thought ſevere, 

Nouriſh'd deep apguilh, f tho' he ſhed no tear; 


Ver. 532, Felemachus 2 woes 
Nour 1fp'd deep anguiſh, the be fred no tear.) 

This is {poken with particular j udgement; Telemachus is here to 
ad the part of a wiſe man, not of a tender ſon 3 he reſtrains his 
tears, leſt they ſhould beiray his father, it being improbable that 
"this ſhould u eep for a vagabond ard beggar. We find he has profit- 
ed by the infiruſtions of Ulyſſes, and TILES the injunctions gi- 
ven in the former bęok. 


If ſcorn inſult my reverend age, 
Bear it, my ſon; repreſs thy riſing rage. 
If outrage'd, ceaſe chat outrage to repel, 
Bear it my fon, tho' thy brave heart rebel. 


Telemachus firuzgles againſt the yeatnings of nature, and ſhes! 
' himſelf to be a maſter of his paſſions; he muſt therefore be thought 
to exert an act of wiſdom, not of inſenſib'lity. 
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But the dark brow of filent ſorrow ſhook : 
While thus his mother to her virgins ſpoke, 585 
« On him and his way the bright god of day 
© That baſe, inhoſpitable blow repay !” !? 
The nurſe replies: If Jove receives my pray'r, 
« Not one ſurvives to breathe to-morrow's air.“ 

All, all are foes, and miſchief is their end ; 90 
Antinous moſt to gloomy death a friend; 
(Replies the queen) the ſtranger begg'd their grace, 
And melting pity ſoſten'd ev'ry lace ; 
From ev'ry other hand redreſs liz found, 
But fell Antinous anſwer'd with a wound, 39 99 
Amidſt her maids thus ſpoke the prudent quzen, 
Then bad Eumzus call the pilgrim in, 
Much of th” experience'd man I long to hear, 


If or his certain eye, or liſt'ning ear 


Have learn'd the fortunes of my wand'ring lord? 6 
Thus ſhe, and good Eumæus took the word, 
A private audience if thy grace impart, 
The ſtranger's words may eaſe the royal heart, 
His facred eloquence in balm diſtils, 
And the ſooth'd heart with fecret pleaſure fills, 605 
Three days have went their beams, three nights have 
run 
Their ſilent journey, ſince his tale begun, 
Unfiniſh'd yet; and yet I thirſt to hear! 
As when ſome heav'n taught poet charms the ear, 
(Suſpending ſorrow with celeſtial ſtrain 6 
Breath'd from the gods to ſoften human pain) 
Time ſteals away with unregarded wing, 
And the ſoul hears him, tho? he ceaſe to ling, 
Ulyſſes late he ſaw, on Cretan ground, 
(His father's gueſt) for Minos“ birth renown'd. 6195 
; He? 
Ver. 615. For Minos birth renzwon'd.] Diodorus Siculus 
thus writes of Minos: “ He was the ſon of Jupiter and Europa, 
of &© who 
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He now but waits the wind, to waft him o'er 
With boundleſs treaſure, from Theſprotia's ſhore, 
To this the queen. The wand'rer let me hear, 
While yon” luxurious race indulge their cheer, 
Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 620 
And turn my gen'rous vintage down their throat, 
For where's an arm, like thine Ulyſſes ! N 
To curb wild riot and to puniſh wrong ? 

She ſpoke. Tele machus then ſneez'd aloud ; 
Conſtrain'd, his noſtril echo'd thro' the crowd, 625 
The ſailing queen the happy omen bleſt : 

* So may theſe impious fall, by fate oppreſt !” 

Then to Eumzus : bring the ſtranger, fly ! 

And if my queſtions meet a true reply, 

Grace'd with a decent robe he ſhall retire, 630 
A giſt in ſeaſon which his wants require, 
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«© who was fab'eJ to be carried by a bull, (that is, in a ſhip called 4 
the bull, cr-that bad the image of a bull carved upon its prow), 


ce © 


into Crete: here Minos reigned, and built many cities: he 
© eſtabliſhed many laws among the Cretans ; he alſo provided a 
© navy, by which he ſubdued many of the adjacent iNands, The 
© expreſſion in the Greck will bear a twofold ſenſe; and impii:s 
« eiter, where Minos was born, or where the deſcendants of 
© Mincs raign; for Idomenæus, who governed Crete in the days | | 
of Ulyſſes, was a ce cendant of Migos, from his ſon Deucalion,” 
H-mer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have given birth 
to ſo great a law-giver as M nos; and it is univerſally true, that | 
every great man is an honour to his country: Athens did not give 
reputation to learned men, but learned men to Athens. 

Ver, 624, ———Telemachus then ſreez'd aloud, ] Euftathius fully 
explains the nature of this omen; for ſneezing was reckoned omi- 
nous both by the Greeks and Romans, While Penelope ut. -e4 
theſe words, Telemachus ſneezes ; Penelope accepts the ome. 
and expects the words to be verified, The v11ginal of the venera- 
(ion paid to incezing is this: the head is the moſt ſacred part of 

| the body, the ſeat of thought and reaſon : now the ſneeze coming 
from the head, the ancients looked upon it as a ſign or omen, and 
believed it to be ſent by Jupiter; therefore they regarded it with a 


kind of adoration. 


Thus 
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Thus ſpoke Penelope. Eumeæus flies | 
In duteous haſte, and to Ulyſſes cries, - 8 ö 
The queen invites thee, venerable gueſt! 
A ſecret inſtint moves her troubled breaſt, 635: 
Of her long abſent lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and ſoothe her ſoul's eternal pain, { 
If true, if faithful thou; her grateful mind & 
Of decent robes a preſent has deſign'd: RE 
So finding favour in the royal eye, 640 \ 
Thy other. wants her ſubjects ſhall ſupply. ; 

Fair truth alone (the patient man reply'd) 0 
My words ſhall dictate, and my lips ſhall guide. 

To him, to me, one common lot was giv'n, 

In equal woes, alas! involv'd by heav'n. 64 5- 
Much of his fates l know; but check'd by fear | 
I ſtand : the hand of violence is here: | 
Here boundleſs wrongs the (ſtarry ſkies invade, ; 
And injur'd ſuppliants ſeek in vain for aid. | 
Let for a ſpace the penſive qu2en attend, 670 
Nor claim my ſtory till the ſun deſcend ; 

Thea in ſuch robes as ſuppliants may require, 
Compos'd and cheartul by the genial fire, 

When loud uproar and lawleſs riot ceaſe, 

Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words in peace. 655 

Swift to the queen returns the gentle ſwain: 

And ſay, (the cries) does fear, or ſhame, detain 
The cautious ſtranger ? With the begging kind 
Shame ſuits but ill. Eumæus thus rejoin'd : 
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Ver, 644. To himy to me, ove common o vas gi, 
In equal wes, alas! invoiy'd by beawn.] 

Theſe words bear a double ſenſe ; one applicable to the ſpeaker; 
the other to the reader: the reader, who knows this beggar to be 
: Ulyſſes, is pleaſed with the concealed meaning, and hears with 
pleaſure the beggar affirming, that he is fully inſtructed in the miſ- 
fortunes of Ulyſſes: but, ſpeaking in the character of a beggar, bed 
keeps Eum:eus in ignorance,. who believes he is reciting the ad- 
ventures of a friend, while he really gives his own hiſtory, i 
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He only aſks a more propitious hour, 660 
And ſhuns (who wou'd not?) wicked men in pow'r 
At ev'ning mild (meet ſeaſon to confer) 

By turns to queſtion, and by turns to hear, 

Whoe'er this gueſt (the prudent queen replies) 

His ev'ry ſtep and ev'ry thoaght is wiſe. 665 
For men, like theſe, on earth he ſhall not find. | 
In all the miſcreant race of human kind, 

Thus ſhe. Eummzas all her words attends, 

And parting, to the ſuitor pow'rs deſcends: _ 
There ſeeks Telzmachus, and thus apart 670 
In whiſpers breathes the fondneſs of his heart. 

The time, my lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge; my charge demands my care. 
Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take; 

O guard it, guard it, for thy ſervant's ſake ! 675 

Thanks to my friend, he cries; but now the hour 
Of night draws on, go ſeek the rural bow'r: 

But firſt refreſh: and at the dawn of day 

Hither a victim to the gods convey, 

Our life to heav'n's immortal pow'rs we truſt, 680 
Safe in their care, for heav'n protects the juſt. 

Obſervant of his voice, Eumaus ſat 

And fed recumbent on a chair of ſtate. 

Then inſtant roſe, and as he mov'd along 

»Twas riot all amid the ſuitor-throng, 68 5 ( 
They feaſt, they dance, and raiſe the mirthful Ks 
*Till now declining toward the cloſe of day, 

The ſun obliquely ſhot his dewy ray. 


Ver. 676, But now the bour of night draws cn———] The 
reader may look back to the veginning of the preceding book, for 
the explication of Jiao» nee, here mentioned by Homer, 

This book does not fully comprehend the ſpace of one day: it 
begins with the morning, and ends before night, ſo that the time 
here mentioned by the poet, is the evening of the thirty ninth day. 
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BOOK XVIII. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
The fight of Ulyſſes and Irus. 
The beggar Irus inſults Ulis; the ſuitors promote the 


quarrel, in which Irus is worſted, and miſerably hand- 
led. Penelope deſcends, and receives the preſents of 
the ſuitors, The dialogue of Ulyſſes with Eurymachus, 


HILE fix'd in thought the penſive hero ſat, 
A mendicant approach'd the royal gate; 
A ſurly vagrant of the giant kind, 
The ſtain of manhood, of a coward mind: 
From feaſt to fealt, inſatiate to devour 
He flew, attendant on the genial hour, 


Homer has been ſeverely blamed for deſcribing UlyiT-s, a king, 
entering the liſts with a beggar : Rapin affirms, that he demeans 
himſelf by engaging with an unequal adverſary. The objection 
would be unanſwerable, if Ulyſſes appeared in his royal character: 
but it is as neceſſary in epic poetry, as on the theaire, to adapt the 
behaviour of every perſon to the character he is to repreſent, whe- 
ther real or imaginary, Would it not have bzen ridiculous to have 
repreſented h m, while he was diſguiſed in the garb of a beggar, re- 
fuſing the combat, bec:uſe he knew himſeif to be a king? and 
would not {uch a conduct have endangered a diſcoyery? Ought we 
not rather to look upon this epiſode as an inſtance of the greatneſs 
of the calamities of Ulyſſes, who is reduced to ſuch uncommon ex- 


tremities, as to be ſet upon a level with the meaneſt of wretciies ? 


Him 
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Him on his mother's knees, when babe he lay, 
She nam'd Arnzus on his natal day : 
But Irus his aſſociates call'd the boy, 
Practis'd the common meſſenger to fly; IC 
Irus, a name expreſſive of th' employ, 

From his own roof, with meditated blows, 
He ſtrove to drive the man of mighty woes, 

Hence dotard, hence ! and timely ſpeed thy way, 
Left dragg'd in vengeance thou repent thy ſtay; 15 
See how with nods aſſent yon' princely train! 

But honouring age, in mercy I refrain 
In peace away! leſt, if perſuaſions fail, 
This arm with blows more eloquent prevail, 

To whom, with ſtern regard: O inſolence, 20 

Indecently to rail without offence ! 

What bounty gives, without a rival ſhare ; 

I aſk, what harms not thee, to breathe this air : 
Alike on alms we both precarious live; 

And canſt thou envy when the great relieve ? 25 
Know from the bounteous heav'ns all riches flow, 
And what man gives, the gods by man. beſtow ; 


Ver. 8. She nam'd Arneus,] It ſeems probable from this paſſage, 
that th mother gave the name to the coild in the dass of Homer: 
though perhaps not without the concurrence of the father : thus- 
in the Scriptures it is ſaid of Leah, that“ ſhe bare a ſon and called 
© his name Reuben ;** and again, “ ſhe called his name Sime n;“ 
and the ſame is frequen ly repeated both f Leah and Rachel, In 
the age of Arittopnhanes, the iv ing a name to tne chila ſeems to 
have been a divided prerogative between the iather and mother; 
for in his Nee there is a diſpu.e vetween Strepſiades and his 
wife, cencerning the name of t::1cir ſon; the wife was of noble 
birth, and would theretore give him a nobie name; the huſband 
was a plain villager, and was rather for a name that denoted fru- 
gality : but the woman not waving the leaſt branch of her prero- 
gative, they compromiſed the affair, by giving the child a com- 
pounded name that implied both frugality and chivalry, derived 
from Seide to ſpare, and iT an horſe; and the young cavali- 


er's name was Phidippides. 


Proud 
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Proud as thou art, henceforth no more be proud, 
Leſt I imprint my vengeance in thy blood; 

Old as I am, ſhould once my fury burn, 30 
How would'ſ thou fly, nor ev'n in thought return? 
Mere woman glutton ! (thus the churl reply'd) 

A tongue ſo flippant, with a throat ſo wide 

Why ceaſe I, gods ! to daſh thoſe teeth away, 

Like ſome vile boar's, that greedy of his prey 35 
Uproots the bearded corn? riſe, try the fight, 

Gird well thy loins. approach and feel my might: 
Sure of defeat, before the peers engage ; 

Unequal fight ! when youth contends with age ! 


Ver, 34, —To daſh thoſe ter h away, 
Like ſome wild baar's. ] | 
Theſe words refer to a cuſtom that prevailed in former ages; it was 
allowed to ſtrike out the teeth of any beaſt which the owner found 
in his grounds: Euſtathius informs us, that this was a cuſtom or 
law among the people of Cyprus ; but, from what Homer here 
fpeaks, it ſeems to have been a general e! at leaſt it was in 
uſe amo gſt the Ithacans, 

Ver. 37. Gird ell thy kins.] We may gather from hence the 
manner of the ſingle combat; the champions fought naked, and 
only made uſe of a cincture ns the loins out of decency. Ho- 
mer directly affirms it, when Ulyſſes prepares for the fight, 


Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 
To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 

Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juſt degrees like well turn d columns riſe ; 
Ample his cheft, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong, 


Thus Diomed in the Iliad girds his friend Euryalus when he en- 
gages Ep zus, 


Officious with the cincture girds him round. 


The ſpeeches here are ſhort, and the periods remarkably conciſe, 
ſuilable to the nature of anger. The reader may conſult the an- 
notations on the xxth book, concerning the goat's entrails men- 
tioned here by Antincus. 


Thus 


ö 
ö 
| 
| 
| 


The fole attendant on the genial day. 
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Thus in a wordy war their tongues diſplay 40 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray ; | 
Antinous hears, and in a jovial vein, 

Thus with loud laughter to the ſuitor-train, 

This happy day in mirth, my friends employ, 
And lo ! the gods conſpire to crown our joy, 45 
See ready for the fight, and hand to hand, 

Yon' ſurly mendicants contentious ſtand ; 
Why urge we not to blows ? Well pleas'd they ſpring 
Swift from their ſeats, and thick'ning form a ring. 

To whom Antinous. Lo! enrich'd with blood, 50 

A kid's well-fatted entrails (taſteful food) 


On glowing embers lie; on him beſtow 
The choiceſt portion who ſubdues his foe, ; 


Grant him unrival'd in theſe walls to ſtay, 

55 
The lords applaud : Ulyſſes then with art, 

And fears well-feign'd, diſguis'd his dauntleſs heart: 
Worn as I am with age, decay'd with woe ; 

Say, is it baſeneſs, to decline the foe ? 

Hard conflict! when calamity and age 60 


With vig'rous youth, unknown to cares, engage! 
Yet fearful of diſgrace, to try the day 


Imperious hunger bids, and I obey ; 


But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 


Swear to ſtand neutral, while we cope in fight, 65- 


Ver. 64. But fevear, impartial arbiters of right, 
Sevear to ſtand neutral, while wwe cope in fight.] . 

This is a a very neceſſary precaution : UlyiT*s had reaſon to app:e- 
hend that the ſuitors would intereſt themſelves in-thecauſe of Iras, 
who was their daily attendant, rather than in that of a perfect 
ſtranger. Homer takes care to point cut the prujence of Ulyſſes 
upon every em 'rgence: beſides, he raiſes this fray between two 
beggars int6 ſome dignity, by requiring the ſanction of an oath to 
regulate the laws of the combat. It is the ſame ſolemnity uſed in 
the Iliad between Paris and Mcnelaus, and repreſents theſe com- 
batants engaging with the formality of two herocs, 
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The peers aſſent: when ſtraight his ſacred head 
Telemachus uprais'd, and ſternly ſaid. 
Stranger, if prompted to chaſtiſe the wrong | 
Of this bold inſolent; confide, be ſtrong ! | 
Th' injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 70 ö 
That inſtant makes Telemachus his foe ; 
| And theſe my friends * ſhall guard the ſacred ties 
Of hoſpitality, for they are wiſe. | 
Y Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 
To cloſe in combat, and his body bares ; 75 
Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juſt degrees, like well-turn'd columns, riſe : 
Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong, 
(Attendant on her chief :) the ſuitor-crowd 80 
With wonder gaze, and gazing ſpeak aloud ; 
Irus 1 alas ! ſhall Irus be no more, 
ö Black fate impends, and this th' avenging hour! 
Gods! how his nerves a matchleſs ſtrength proclaim: 
Swell o'er his well- ſtrung limbs, and brace his frame ! 
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Ver. 72. And theſe my friends ſpall guard the: ſacred ties 
Of boſpitality, for they are wiſe, ] | 

When Telegiachus ſpeaks theſe words, he is to be ſuppoſed to turn 1 

to Eurymachus and Antinous, to whom he directs his diſcourſe, Tt | | ] 

mult be allowed, that this is an artful piece of flattery in Telema- 1 


ct.us, and he makes uſe of it to engage theſe two princes, who 
were the chief of the ſuitors, on his (ide, . 


* Antinous and Eurymachus, 


Ver. 82. Irus, alas ! ſhall Irus be no more.] This is literally tranſ- 
lated: I confeſs I wiſh Homer had omitted theſe little colluſions 
of words: he ſports with“Iees iges. It is a low cozceit, allud- 
ing to the derivation of Trus, and means that he ſhall never more 
| be a meſſenger. The tranſlation, though it be verbal, yet is free 
from ambiguity, and the joke concealed in digos; this will be evi- 
dent, if we ſubſtitute another name in the place of Ius; we may 
ſay Achilles ſhall be no longer Achilles, withcut deſcending from 
the gravity of epic pcetry, 


Then 
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Then pale with fears, and ſick'ning at the ſight, 86 
They dragg'd th' unwilling [rus tò the fight; | 
From his blank viſage fled the coward blood, 

And his fleſh trembled as aghaſt he Rood : 

O that ſuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the light! go 

O hide i, death, in everlaſting night! 

(Exclaims Antinous) can a vig'rous foe 

Meanly decline to combat age and woe? 

But hear me, wretch ! if recreant in the fray, 

That huge buik yield this ill- conteſted day; 95 
Inſtant thou ſail'ſt, io Echetus reſign'd; 

A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant-kind, 

Who calts thy mangled ears and noſe a prey 

To hungry dogs, aud lops the man away, 

While with indignant ſcorn he ſternly ſpoke, 100 
In ev'ry joint the trembling Irus ſhook ; 

Nov front to front each frowning champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his adverſe hands. 
The chief yet doubts, or to the ſhades below 


To fell the giant at one vengeful blow 105 


Or ſave his life; and ſoon his life to ſave 

The king reſolves, for mercy ſways the brave. 
That inſtant Irus his huge arm extends, 

Full on the ſhoulder the rude weight deſcends; 


Ver. 96. Infant theu ſail ft, to Ecbetus refign'd ; 
A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant Rind.] 


The tradition concerning Echetus ftands thus: he was king of 
Epirus, the ſon of Euchenor and Phlogea ; he had a daughter call- 
ed Me:ope, or, as others affirm, Amphiſſa; ſhe being corrupted 
by Æchmodicus, Echetu: put out her eyes, and condemned her to 
grind pieces of iron made in the reſemblance of corn; and told her 
ſhe ſhould recover her fight when ſhe had ground the iron into 
flour. He invited Achmodicus to an entertainment, and cut off 
the extremitics from all parts of his body, and caſt them to the 
dogs; at length, being ſeized with madneſs, he ſed upon his own 


$cth, and died. 
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The ſage Ulyfles, fearful to diſcloſe 110 
The hero latent in the man of woes, 

Check'd half his might; yet riſing to the ſtroke, 

His jaw-bone daſh'd; the craſhing jaw-bone broke: 
Down-dropp'd he ſtupid from the Running wound; 
His feet extended, quiv'ring, beat the ground; 115 
His mouth and noſtrils ſpout a purple flood ; 

His teeth, all ſhatter'd, ruſh immix'd with blood. 

The peers tranſported, as outſtretch'd he lies, 
With burſts of laughter rend the vaulted ſkies; 

Then dragg'd along, all bleeding from the wound, 
His length of carcaſe trailing prints the ground; 121 
Rais'd on his feet, again he ree)s, he falls, 

Till propp'd, reclining on the palace walls; 
Then to his hand a ſtaff the victor gave, 
And thus with juſt reproach addreſs'd the ſlave, 125 

There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreaded tyrant o'er the beſtial train! 

But mercy to the poor and ſtranger thow, 

Leſt heav'n in vengeance ſend ſome mightier woe, 
Scornful he ſpoke, and o'er his thauller flang 135 
The broad patch'd ſcrip; the ſerip in tatters hung 

Ill join'd, and knotted to a twilled thong. 

Then, turning ſhort, diſdain'd a furthee (tay ; 

But to the palace meaſur'd back the way. 

There as he reſted, gathering in a ring 135 
The peers with ſmiles addreſt their unknown king: 

Stranger, may Jove and all th' aerial pow'rs, 
With ev'ry bleſſing crown thy happy hours? 
Our freedom to thy proweſs'd arm we owe 
From bold intruſion of thy coward foe ; 
Inſtant the flying ſail the Qave ſhall wing 
To Echetus, the monſter of a king. 

While pleas'd he hears, Antinous bears the food, 
A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood: 


Vor. II. q The 
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The bread from caniſters of ſhining mold 145 

Amphinomus; and wines that laugh in gold: 

And oh! (he mildly cries) may heav'n diſplay 

A beam of glory o'er thy future day ! 

Alas, the brave too oft' is doom'd to bear 

The gripes of poverty, and ſtings of care, 150 
To whom with thought mature the king replies: 

The tongue ſpeaks wiſely, when the ſoul is wiſe ; 

Such was thy father! in imperial ſtate, 

Great without vice, that oft” attends the great: : 

Nor from the fire art thou, the ſon, declin'd; 155 

Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind! 

Of all that breathes, or grov'ling creeps on earth, 

Moſt vain is man! calamitous by birth; 


Ver. 156. Then hear my 2601 ds, and grave them in thy mind /] There 
never was a finer lecture of morality read in any of the ſchools of 
the philoſophers, than this v kich Ulyſſes delivers to Araphino- 
mus; he uſhers it in with great ſolemnity, and ſpeaks to all man- 
kind in the perſon of Amphinomus. It is quoted by a variety cf 
authors: Pliny in his preface to his Natural Hitory, lib, vii. has 
wrote a diſſertation on this ſentence. 


Of all that breathes, or grov'ling creeps on earth, 
Moſt vain is man, &c. 


Arifotle and Maximus Ty rius quote it; and Plutarch twice refers 
to it. Homer conſiders man both with reſpect to the errors of the 
mind, and the calamities incident to the body; and, upon a re- 
view of all mortal creatu:es, he attributes to man the unhappy ſu- 
periority in miſeries. But indeed Homer is ſo plain, that he needs 
no interpretation, and any words but his own mult diſgrace him. 
Befides, this ſpeech is beautiful in another view, and excellently 
fets forth the forgiving temper of Ulyſles: he ſaw that all the 
ſparks of virtue and humanity were not extinguiſhed in Amphino- 
mus; he therefore warns him with great ſolemnity to forſake the 
fuitors z he imprints conviction upon his mind, though ineffetu- 
ally, had ſhews by ir, that, when he falls by the hand of Ul; fles 
in the ſucceeding parts of the Odyſſey, his death is not a revenge 


but a puniſhment, 


To- 
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To-day with pow'r elate, in ſtrength he blooms ; 
The haughty creature on that pow'r preſumes: 160 
Anon from heav'n a ſad reverſe he feels; 

Untaughr to bear, gainſt heav'n the wretch rebels. 
For man is changeful, as his bliſs or woe; 

Too high when proſp'rous, when diſtreſt too low. 
There was a day, when with the ſcornful great 165 
I ſwell'd in pomp and arrogance of ſtate ; 

Proud of the pow'r that to high birth belongs ; 

And us'd that pow'r to juſtify my wrongs. 

Then let not man be proud: but firm of mind, 


Bear the beſt humbly, and the worlt reſign'd; 170 


Be dumb when heav'n afflicts! unlike yon' train 
Of haughty ſpoilers, inſolently vain ; 
Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey: 
But vengeance and Ulyſſes wing their way. 
@-may'lt thou, favour'd by ſome guardian pow'r, 175 
Far, tar be diſtant in that deathtul hour! 
For ſure I am, if ſtern Ulytifſes breathe, 
Thele lawleſs riots end in blood ard death, 
Then to the gods :e roſy juice he pours, 
And the drain'd goblet to the chief reſtores, 180 
Stung to the ſou}, o'ercaſt wich holy dread, 
He ſhook the graceful honours of his heid; 
His boding mind the future woe foreſtalls: 
In vain ! by great Telemachus he falls, 
For Pallas ſeals his doom : all ſad he turns 185 
To join the peers,; reſumes his throne, and mouras, 
Meanwhile Minerva with inſtinctive fires 
Thy ſoul, Penelope, from heav'n inſpires; 
With flatt'ring hopes the ſuitors to betray, 
And ſeem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day ; 190 
Thy huſband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe j 
And crown the mother and the wife with praiſe, 


\ Then, 


Ver, 491, Thy huſband's wonder, and thy ſon's to raiſe, ] This is 
Q 2 ſolely 
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Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, 

Thus with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries, 
Eurynomè ! to go where riot reigns 195 

I feel an impulſe, tho' my ſoul diſdains; 

To my lov'd ſon the ſnares of death to ſhow, 

And in the traitor-friend unmaſk the foe ; 

Who ſmooth of tongue, in purpoſe inſincere, 

Hides fraud in ſmiles, while death is ambuſh'd there. 
Go warn thy ſon, nor be the warning vain, 201 

(Reply'd the ſageſt of the royal train) 

But bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd deſcend ; 

Pow'rful of charms, bid ev'ry grace attend; 

The tide of flowing tears a-while ſuppreſs ; 205 

Tears but indulge the ſorrow, not repreſs, 

Some joy remains: to thee a ſon is giv'n, 

Such as in fondneſs parents aſk of heav'n, 


Ah 


iclely the act of Minerva, for Penelope is ignorant that ſhe is to 
appear before her huſband, This interview is excellently managed 
by Homer: Ulyſſes is to be convinced of his wife's fidelity; to 
bring this about, he introduces her upon the public ſtage, where 
her huſband fiancs as a common unconcerned ſpecta:cr, and hears 
her expreſs her love for him in the warmeſt terms: here 1s no 
room for art or deſign, becauſe ſhe is ignorant that ſhe ſpeaks be- 
fore Ulyſſes; and therefore her words muſt be ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the heart, This gives us a reaſon why Homer makes her 
awell at large upon her paſſion for Ulyſſes, and paint it in the 
ſt-ongeſt colours, viz, to evidence her chaſtity, and urge Ulyſſes to 


alen the deſlruction of the ſuitors, by convincing him, that ſhe 
is able no longer to elude the marriage-hour, 


Ver, 207. — To thee a ſen is giv'n, 
Such as in fondneſs parents aſk bead n.] 
I am not certain that this is the exact ſenſe of Hemer; Dacier 
underſtands him very differently, Eurynome (obſerves that au- 
thor), is nct endeavouring to comfort Penelope becauſe ber ſon is 
now come to years of maturity; her purpoſe is, to ſhew the necel- 
fity ſhe bas to have recourſe to art, to aſſiſt her beauty: for (adds 
ſhe), your ſon is grown a man; meaning that a lady, who "= a 
x on 
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Ah me! forbear, returns the queen, forbear, 
Oh! talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care ; 210 
No more I bathe, ſince he no longer ſees 
Thoſe charms, for whom alone I with to pleaſe, 

The day that bore Ulyſſes from this coalt, 
Blaſted the little bloom theſe cheeks could boaſt, 
But inſtant bid Autonoe deſcerd, 215 
Inſtant Hippodamè our ſteps, attend, | 
Ill ſuits it female virtue, to be ſeen 
Alone, indecent, in the walks of men, 

Then while Eurynome the mandate bears, 

From hcav'n Minerva ſhoots with guardian cares; 220 
O'er all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, 

She pours a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt, 

With ev'ry beauty ev'ry feature arins, 

Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 
In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 225 
(Immortat gifts! to kindle ſoft deſires) 
From limb to limb an air majeſtic ſheds, 
And the pure iv'ry o'er her boſom ſpreads. . 


ſon twenty years old, muſt have loſt her natural beauty, and has oc- 
caſion to be obliged to art to give her an artificial one, This, I con- 
feſs, is too true, but it ſeems a Hitle too ludicrous for epic poetry z 
I have followed a different ſenſe, that gives us a far nobler! image; 5 
conformable to that verſe of Horace. 


% Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 
© Quam ſapere, &c, 


Pg 


This agrees with the tenour of Euryclea's ſpeech, and is a ſounda- 
tion of great comfort to Penelope. 
Ver. 221. Oer all ber ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, 
| She pours @ ple ſing, deep, and drath-like reft, 
This is an admirable ſtroke of art, to ſhew che determined re ſolu- 
tion of Penelope, to forbear the endeavour of making her pe: ſon 
agreeable in any eyes but thoſe of Ulyſſes: a geddeſs is obliged to 


| Calt her into an iavoluntary repoſe, and to ſupply an adventiticus : 
grace while ſhe ſleeps. 


f 2 3 Such 
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Such Venus ſhines, when with a meaſur'd bound 
She ſmoothly gliding ſwims th' harmonious round, 230 


When with the graces in the dance ſhe moves, 

And fires the gazing gods with ardent loves, 
Then to the ſkies her flight Minerva bends, 

And to the queen the damſel- train deſcends: 


Wak'd at their ſteps, her flowing eyes uncloſe ; 


'The tear ſhe wipes, and thus renews her woes, 
Howe'er 'tis well; that fleep a while can free 

With ſoft forgetfulneſs, a wretch like me; 

Oh! were it giv'n to yield this tranſient breath, 

Send, oh ! Diana, ſend the ſleep of death ! 


Why muſt I waſte a tedious lite in tears, 


Nor bury in the filent grave my cares ? 

O my Ulyſſes! ever honour'd name 

For thee I mourn, till death diſſolves my frame. 
Thus wailing, flow and ſadly the deſcends, 

On either hand a damſel-train attends : 

Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 

Radiant before the gazing peers ſhe ſtands ; 

A vail trauflucent o'er her brow diſplay'd, 

Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade : 


235 


240 


245 


250 


Ver. 233. Tben to the ſkies ber flight Minerva hendi.] We ſee pe- 
nelope is a woman of ſo much wiſdom, as to be the favourite of 
Minerva. She acts in every point with the higheſt diſcretion, and 
is inconſolable for her huſband; yet the poet forbears to let her in- 
to the ſecret, that Ulyſſes is returned: this is undoubtedly an in- 
tended ſatyr, and IIcmer means, that a woman, in every point diſ- 
ereet, is fiill to be ſuſſ ected of loquacity : this ſeems to have been 
the real ſentiment of Homer, which he more fully declares in the 


eleventh Odyſſey. 


When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
U; fold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt ; 
For ſince 01 womun-kind fo few ale juſt, | 
Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt, 


Sudden 
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| Sudden ſhe lightens in their dazzled eyes, 


And ſudden flames in ev'ry boſom riſe ; 
They ſend their eager ſouls with ev'ry look, 
Till filence thus th' imperial matron broke: 

O why ! my fon, why now no more appears 255 
That warmth of ſoul that urge'd thy younger years ? 
Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 

A man in ſtature, ſtill a boy in heart ! 
Thy well knit frame unprofitably ſtrong, 


Speaks thee an hero from an hero ſprung : 260 


But the juſt gods in vain thoſe gifts beſtow, 

O wiſe alone in form, and brave in ſhow ! 
Heav'ns! could a ſtranger feel oppreſſion's hand 
Beneath thy roof, and could'ſt thou tamely ſtand ? 


If thou the ſtranger's righteous cauſe decline, 265 


His is the ſuff'rance, but the ſhame is thine. 

To whom with filial awe, the prince returns : 
That gen'rous ſoul with juſt reſentment burns, 
Yet taught by time, my heart has learn'd to glow, 
For others good, and melt at others woe: 2170 
But impotent theſe riots to repel, 

I bear their outrage, tho' my ſoul rebel: 

Helpleſs amid the ſnares of death I tread, 

And numbers leagu'd in impious union dread : 

But now no crime is theirs : this wrong proceeds 275 
From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds, 


This <vrong proceeds 
Frem Iris, and the guilty Irus bleeds, ] 

Euftathins informs us, that we are here to underſtand the fray bee 
tween I.us and Ulyſies, Penelope tet ers to the violence ntended 
to be offered to Ulyſies, when the footſtool was thrown at him by 
Autiaous; we find hat ſhe was acquainted with that aſſault from 
her ſpeech in the preceding book. In reality, the que n was 1210+ 
rant of the combat between Tus and Ulyſſes z but Telemachus miſ- 


Ver, 275. 


underſtands her with d:fign, and makes an apology for the ſuitors, : 


fearing to raite a further diſorder, or provoke thera to ſome more 
Violent aQ of reſentment, 


Q 


—— 
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O would to Jove ! or her whoſe arms diſplay 
The ſhield of Jove, or him who rules the day ! 
That yon' proud ſuitors, who licentious trea1 
Theſe courts, within theſe courts like Irus bled: 280 
Whoſe looſe head tott'ring, as with wine opprelt, 
Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaſt ; 
Pow'rleſs to move, his ſtagg'ring feet deny 
The coward wretch the privilege to fly. 

Then to the queen Eurymachus replies; 235 
O jultly lov'd, and not more fair than wile ! 
Should Greece thro” all her hundred ſtates ſurvey 
Thy finith'd charms, all Greece would own thy ſway, 
In rival crouds conteſt the glorious prize, 
Diſpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 299 
O-woman ! lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 
In body perſect, and compleat in mind! 

Ah me ! returns the queen, when from this ſhore 
Ulyiles ſail'd, tnen beauty was no more! 


The gods decrecd theſe eyes no more ſhould keep 295 


Their wonted grace, but only ſerve to weep, 

Should he return, whate'er my beauties prove, 

My virtues latt ; my brighteſt charm is love. 

Now, grief, thou all art mine! the gods o'ercaſt 

My ſoul with woes, that long, ah long mutt laſt! 300 
Too faithfully my heart retains the day 

That ſadly tore my royal lord away: 

He graſp'd my hand, and oh my ſpouſe ! I leave 
Thy arms, (he cry'd) perhaps to find a grave: 

Fame ſpeaks the rojans bold; they boaſt the {kill 303 
To give the feather d arrow wings to kill, 

To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſhing car 

With dreadful inroad thro the walks of war, 

My 1en'ence is gone forth, and 'tis decreed 
Perhaps by righteous heav'n that ] muſt bleed! 310 
My tather, mother, all, I truit to thee ; 


To them, to them transfer the love of me: 


But 


b 
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But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 

Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day! 

Snch were his words; and Hymen now prepares 315 
To light his torch, and give me up to cares ; 

Th' afflictive hand of wrathful Jove to bear: 

A wretch the moſt compleat that breathes the air ! 
Fall'n ev'n below the rights to woman due 

Careleſs to pleaſe, with inſolence ye woo | 320 


Ver, 313. But wvhen my ſon grows man, the royal ſtuay 

Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day J] | 
The original ſays, “ reſign the palace to Telemachus :” this is 
ſpoken according to the cuſtoms of antiquity : the wife, upon her 
ſecond marriage, being obliged to reſign the houſe to the heir of 
the family, This circumſtance is inſerted with great judgement : 
the ſuitors were determined to ſeize it upon marriage with Pene- 
lope, as appears from the ſecond Odyſſey. 


3 


What mighty labours would he then create, 
To ſeize his treaſures, and divide his fate, 
Tne royal palace to the queen convey, 

Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal day ? 


Penelope therefore, by this declaration, gives the ſuitors to under- 
ſtand, that the palace belonged not to her, but Telemachus. This 
aſſertion has a double effect; it is intended to make the ſuitors 
leſs warm in their addreſſes ; or, if they perſiſt, to ſet the injuſtice 
done to Telemachus in open view. The beauty of all the ſpeeches 
of Penelope in this book is ſo obvious, that it necds n» explana- 
tion; Homer gives her a very amiable character; ſhe is good in 
every relation of life, merciful to the poor and ſtranger, a tender 
mother, and an affectionate wife; every period is almoſt a lecture 
of morality, 

My father, mother, all, I ruſt to thee 

To them, to them transfer the .ove ef me, 


This ſhe ws the duty of the child to the parent; it may be extend- 
ed to all perſons to whom we owe aoy duty; aid humanity requires 
that we ſhculd endeavour to eaſe the burden of cur friends in pro- 
portion to their calamities; we ſhould at all times conſult their 
happineſs, but chiefly in the hour of adverſity, A friend ſhould be 
a ſupport to lean upon in all our infirmities, 


The 


% 
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'The gen'rous lovers, ſtudious to ſucceed, 

Bid their whole-herds and flocks in banquets bleed; 
By precious gifts the vow ſincere diſplay : 

You, only you, make her ye love your prey. 

Well-pleas'd Uiyiles hears his queen deceive 325 
The ſuitor-train, and raiſe a thirit to give: 

Falſe hopes ſhe kindles, but thoſe hopes betray, 
And promiſe, yet elude the bridal day. 

While yet ſhe ſpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 
Offspring of kings, and more than woman wiſe ! 330 
"Tis right; 'tis man's prerogative to give, 

And cuſtom bids thee without ſhame receive; 
Yet never, never, from thy dome we move, 
Till Hymen lights the torch of ſpouſal love. 

The peers diſpatch their heralds to convey 335 
The gifts of love; with ſpeed they take the way. 
A robe Antinous gives of ſhining dyes, 

The varying hues in gay confuſion riſe 

Rich from the artiſt's hand ! twelve claſps of gold 
Cloſe to the leſs'ning wailt the veſt infold; 340 
Dou n from the ſwelling loins, the veſt unbound 
Floats in bright waves redundant o'er the ground, 

A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 

That ſhort effulgence like che ſolar ray, 

Eurymachus preſents: and ear-rings bright, 345 
With triple ſtars, that caſt a trembling light. | 
Piſander bears a necklace wrought with art; 

And ev'ry peer, expreflive of his heart, 

A gift beſtows : this done, the queen aſcends, 

And flow behind her damſel- train attends, 350 


Ver. 323. By precious gifts the wie ſin ere aiſplay : 
You, only you, make ber ye love your prey. ] 
Horace, lib. ii, Sa. 5, makes a very levere reflection upen Pene- 
lope, and in her perſon (I ſay not how juſtly), upon the whole 
ſex; he gives the avarice of the ſuitors as the ſole reaſon of Pene- 
lope's chaſtity ; and inſinuates, that women would ſell their virtue, 
if men would be at the expence to buy, 


Then 


| 
: 
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Then to the dance they form the vocal ſtrain, 

Till Heſperus leads forth the ſtarry train; 

And now he raiſes, as the day-light fades, 

His golden circlet in the deep'ning ſhades : 
Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 355 
; Ocer all the palace a fictitious day; | 
From ſpace to ſpace the torch wide-beaming burns, 
And ſprightly damſels trim the rays by turns, 

To whom the King Ill ſuits your ſex to ſtay 
Alone with men! ye modeſt maids, away! 360 
Go, with the queen the ſpindle guide; or cull 
(The partners of her cares) the ſilver wool ; 

Be it my talk the torches to ſupply, 
Ev'n till the morning lamp adoras the {ky ; 


N 
ear jovi” w 


Ver. 355. Three vaſes beat d with copious fires diſplay | 
Oer all the palace a fifiicus day.] 
The word in the Greek is Ae, or a vaſe which was placed 
upon a t ipod, upon which the ancients burnt dry and oftentimes 
5 odoriferous wood, to give at once b»th perfume and light, Euſta- | 
thius explains it by xurędæus, or 4 veſſel ra ſed on feet in the na- 
ture of an hearth, Heſychius explains Auze714e, an hearth placed N 
in the middle of the houſe or hall, on which they burnt dry wood | 
with inte-mingled torches to enlighten it. Tt is firange that there | 
is no mention of lamps, but only torches, in Homer; undoubted- 
ly lamps were not yet in uſe in Greece, although much earlier a 
found out by the Hebrews : thus Exod. xxv. 6. oil is mentioned, 
and injoined to be uſed in giving light to the ſanctuary. 


Ver. 359, = wmnmmmmmunn]] 5 your ſex to ſt ay 
Alone with men] ye modeſt maids, away !] 


0 Homer is perpetually giving us leſſons of decency and morality. It h 
may be thought that this interlude between Ul; ſſes and the dam- 
ſels of Penelope is foreign to the action of the Odyſſey; but in rea- 
lity it is far from it: the poet undertock to deſcribe the diſorders 
which the abſence of a prince occaſions in his family; this paſſage 
is an inſtance of it; and Homer with good judgement makes theſe 
wantons declare their contempt of Ulyſſes, and their favour to their 
4uitors, that we may acknowledge the juſtice of their puniſhment 
in the ſubſequent Parts of the Odyſſey, 


N e Ev'n 


\ 
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Ev'n till the morning, with unwearied care, 365 
Sleepleſs I watch ; for I have learn'd to bear, 
Scornful they heard: Melantho, fair and young, 
(Melantho, from the loins of Dolius ſprung, 
Who with the queen her years an infant led, 
With the ſoft fondneſs of a daughter bred) 370 
Chiefly derides : regardleſs of the cares 
Her queen endures, polluted joys ſhe ſhares 
Nocturnal with Eurymachus ! With eyes 
That ſpeak diſdain, the wanton thus replies. 
Oh whither wanders thy diſtemper'd braia, 375 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train ? 
Hence to the vagrant's readezvous repair ; 
Or ſhun in ſome black forge the midnight air. 
Proceeds this boldneſs from a turn of foul, 


Or flows licentious from the copious bow] ? 380 


Is it that vanquiſh'd Irus ſwells thy mind ? 

A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 

W ho, ſhort'ning with a ſtorm of blows thy ſtay, 
Shall ſend thee howling all in blood away! 

To whnm with frowns: O impudent in wrong ! 
Thy lord ſhall curb thac inſolence of tongue; 386 
Know to Telemacaus I tell th' uffence : 

The ſcourge, the ſcourge ſhall lath thee into ſenſe. 
With conſcions ſhame they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Nor longer durſt ſuſtain the ſov'reign look. 390 

Then to the ſervile taſk the monarch turns 
His royal hands : each torch refulgent burns 
With added day: meanwhile in muſeful mood, 
Abſorpt in thought, on vengeance fix'd he ſtood, 
And now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs 395 
To rouſe Ulyſſes, points the ſuitors tongues, 

Scornful 
Ver. 395. And now the marti maid, by deeper auronge, 
| To rouſe Ulyſſes, pints the ſuitors tongues, ] 
It may be thought very unjuſtifiable in Homer, to introduce Mi- 


nerva exciting the ſuitors to violence, Dacier d:fends the poet, by 
I ſhewirg 
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Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man: 
Thoughtleſs and gay, Eurymachus began, 

Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends ! 
Some god no doubt this ſtranger kindly ſends; 400 
The ſhining baldneſs of his head ſurvey, 
It aids our torch- light, and reflects the ray.— 

Then to the king that levell'd haughty Troy. 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ 
Thoſe hands in works; to tend the rural trade 405 
To dreſs the walk, and form th' embow'ring ſhade ? 
So food and raiment conſtant will I give : 
But idly thus thy ſoul prefers to live, 5 
And ſtarve by ſtrolling, not by work to thrive, 

To whom incens'd : Should we, O prince engage 
In rival taſks beneath the burning rage 411 
Of ſummer ſuns; were both conſtrain'd to wield, 
Foodleſs, the ſeythe along the burthen'd field; 


ſbe wing that the ſentiment i- conformable to true theology: and 
the all- wiſe Author of cur being is pleaſed ſometimes to harden the 
hearts of the wicked, (or rather to permit tnem to harden their 


own hearts), that they may fill up the meaſure of their crimes, 
and be ripe for judgement : yet we are not to imagine, that any 
perſon is neceſſitated to be wicked: it is not che hardening the 
heart that originally makes men impious, but they are firſt impi- 
ous, and then they are del:vered over to an hardneſs of heart, 


Ver. 401. The ſhining baldreſs of bis hea ſurvey, 
It aids our torch-light, and reflects the ray, ] 

This in Dacier's judgement is a raillery purely ſatirical: it is drawn 
from ti:e ſhining glaſs of an old man's bald head, But if this be 
purely ſatirical, to be a ſatiriſt is to be a bad man: to rally naty- 
ral infirmities is inhumanity : old age is venerable, and the bald 
head, as well as the gray hair, is an honour, and ouzht not to be 
the ſubject of raillery. I doubt not but H mer put it into the 
mouth of Eurymachus to make him more odious, and to ſhew us 
that the ſame man, who invades his prince's property, inſults the 
ſtranger, and outrages the po r; pays no deference to old age but 
is baſe enough to coniemn what he ought to honour, Vice and 
folly are the province of ſatyr, not human infirmity. 


Vor. IL, R Or | 
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Or ſhould we labour, while the ploughſhare wounds, 
With ſteers of equal ſtrength, th' allotted grounds : 
Beneath my labours, how thy wond'ring eyes 416 
Might ſee the ſable field at once ariſe ! 
Should Jove dire war unloſe ; with ſpear, and ſhield, 
And nodding helm, I tread th' enſanguin'd field, 
Fierce in the van: then wou'dſt thou, wou'd thou, — 
ſay.— 420 
Miſ name me, glutton, in that glorious day? 
No, thy ill judging thoughts the brave diſgrace ; 
*Tis thou injurious art, not I am bafe. 
Preud to ſeem brave among a coward train! 
But know, thou art not valorous, but vain, 425 
Gods! ſhould the ſtern Ulyſſes riſe in might, 
Theſe gates would ſeem too narrow for thy flight, 
While yet he ſpeaks, Eurymachus replies, 
With indignation flaſhing from his eyes. 
Slave, I with juſtice might deſerve the wrong, 430 
Should I not punith that opprobrious tongue, 
Irrev'rent to the great, and uncontrol'd, 
Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold ? 
Perhaps, theſe ourages from Irus flow, 
A worthleſs triumph o'er a worthleſs foe ! 435 
He ſaid, and with full force a footſtool threw : 
Whirl'd from his arm with erring rage it flew ; 
Ulyſſes, cautious of the vengeful foe, 
Stoops to the ground, and diſappoints the blow, 


No ſo a youth who deals the goblet round, 440 


Full on his ſhoulder it infficts a wound, 
Daſh'd from his hand the ſounding goblet flies, 

He ſhrieks, he reels, he falls, and breathleſs lies. 
Then wild uproar and clamour mounts the ſky, 
'Till mutual thus the peers indignant cry; 445 

O had this ſtranger ſunk to realms beneath, 
To the black realms of darkneſs and of death, 
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Not with Telemachus, but truth contends ; 
Let not the hand of violence iuvade 5 
The rev'rend ſtranger, or the ſpotleſs maid ; 
Retire we hence ! but crown with roſy wine 
The flowing goblet to the pow'rs divine; 46s - 
Guard he his gueſt beneath whole roof he ſtand; 
This juſtice, this the ſocial right demands, 
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Ere yet he trod theſe ſhores ! to ſtrife he draws 
Peer againſt peer; and what the weighty cauſe ? 
A vagabond ! for him the great deſtroy 

In'vile ignoble jars, the fealt of joy, 


455 


To whom the ſtern Telemachus uproſe ! 


Gods! what wild folly from the goblet flows ? 
Whence this unguarded openneſs of foul, 
But from the licence of the copions bowl ? 455 
Or heav'n deluſion ſends : bat hence, away! 
Force I forbear, and without force obey, 


Silent, abaſh'd, they hear the ſtern rebuke, 


'Till thus Amphinomus the filence broke, 


True are his words, and he whom truth oFends, 
462 


The peers aſſent; the goblet Mulius crown'd 


With purple juice, and bore in order round; 
Each peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 


Jo the ble& gods that fill th* aerial bow'rs; 


479 


Ver. 457. Force 1 forbear, and abi bout ' force obey.] This is very 
artful in Telemachus; he had ſpoken warm!y in defence of Uhſ- 
ſes, and he apprehends leſt he ſhculd have provoked the ſuitors too 
far; he therefore ſoftens his expreflion, to avoid ſuſpicions of a a2 
latent cauſe, why he intereſts himſelf fo vigorouſly in vindication 
of a beggar, againſt the princes of the country. Befiles, too ob- 
ſtinate an opp-fition might have provoked the ſuitors to have con- 
tinued all night in the palace, which wou.d have hindered Ulyſſes © 
and Telemachus from concerting their meaſures to bring about their » 
deſtruction: Telemachus therefore, to induce them to withdraw, 
uſes menaces, but menaces approaching to perſuaſion; if he had 
uſed violence, matters muſt immediately have come to extiemities. 
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Then ſwill'd with wine, with noiſe the crouds obey, 
And ruſhing forth tumultuous, reel away, 


The action of this book is compreh-nded in a very ſhort dura» 
tion of time; it begins toward: the cloſe of the day, and ends at the 


time when the ſuitors withdraw to repole z this is the evening and 
part of the thirty nimh days 


THE 


* 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The diſcovery of Ulyiſes to Euryclea, 


UlyJes and bis fon remove the weapons out of the ar mon- 


ry. Uiyſes in converſation with Penelope gives a fe- 
titious accourt of bis adventures; then aſſures her le 
had formerly entertained ter hujband in Crete; aui 
dejcribes exac 700 his perſon and 22 arms to bave 
heard of tim in Pheacia and Thejprotia, and that 
his return tis certain, and within a month. He then 


goes to bathe, and is attended by” Euryclea, wh 


diſcovers him to be Ae b; the ſcar upon bis lc; 

which he formerly received in "hunting the wild bars * 
Parnaſſus, The poet inſerts a digreſſizn, relat: ing that” 
accident, with all its pailleaters.” 


Oxs$svLTixs ſecret with the blue-ey'd maid, 
Still in the dome divine Ulyſſes Raid : 
| Revenge - 


The ſcenc flill contiaues in the palace of Ulyges; but res 


perſons are it roduced to carry on the action, à d diverſify the fty. 
ry: this book opens with a repetition from the ſicteen h; the an- 
cients marked it with an aſteriſm, without any obeliſk, to ſhew 
that it was bee inſerted with propriety : as we draw nearer the 
concluſion of the poem, the repetitions are more frequent, Virgii 
has gegerally avoided them, and indeed it may be obferved, that 
theſe two poets differ in nothing more than the manner of their 
elocutien: Virgil is full, but Homer even oerdows; and this 4- 
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Revenge mature for a& inflam'd his breaſt ; 
And thus the ſon, the fervent fire addreſt. 

Inſtant convey thoſe ſteely ſores of war 5 
To diſtant rooms, diſpos'd with ſecret care: 
The cauſe demanded by the ſuitor-train, 
To ſoothe their fears a ſpacious reaſon feign : 
Say, ſince Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt, 
Obicene with ſmoke, their beamy luſtre loſt, 10 
His arms deform'd, the root they won't adorn : 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn, 
Suggelt, that Jove the peaceful thought inſpir'd, 
Leſt they by fight of ſwords to fury fir'd 
Diſhoneſt wounds, or violence of ſoul, 15 
Defame the bridal feaſt, and friendly bowl. 

The prince obedient to the ſage command, 
To Euryclea thus: the female band 
In their appartments keep; ſecure the doors: 
Theſe ſwarthy arms among the covert ſtores 20 


grees with their general charters, Homer is like thoſe painters 
of whom Apelles uſed to complain, that they left nothing to be 
imagined by te ſpectator, and made too accurate repreſenta ions; 
but Virgil is like Timantes in Pliny, “ Timanti plurimum ad- 
e fuit ingeni;, in omnibus operibus ejus intelligitur plus ſemper 
e quam pingi ur :** and again, “ oftendit etiam quæ occultat.“ 

Euſtathius obſerves, that the unexpected opportunity to remove 
the a.ms in the abſence of the ſuitors, occaſions th's re; etition: 
in tne ſixteenth book Ulyſſes told Telemachus, he would give a 
fign whe: be ſhould make the r moyal, deſpairing o ar. opportu- 
nity to give a public direction, without danger from the ſuitors ; 
he therefore wiſely lays hold of the preſent hour, which bappily 
favcurs his deſices, and injoins the arms to be removed immedi» 
ately, 


Ver. 18. The fi male band 

In their apartments keep, &c.] 
Tt is not without ſufficient reaſon that T- !emachus diſtruſts the 
maids ; many of them were in the intereſt of the uitors: it was 
therefore neccilary io conceal the place to which the arms were 


eonveycd, left they ſhould betray the ſecret, Euſarbius, 


PE 
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Are ſeemlier hid; my thonghtleſs youth they hlames, 
Imbrown'd with vapour of the ſmould'ring flame, 
In happy hour, (pleas'd Euryclea cries) 
Tutor'd by early woes, grow early wiſe ! 
Inſpe& with ſharpen'd ſight, and frugal care 25 
Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir, 
But who the lighted taper will provide, 
(The female train retir'd) your toils to guide? 
Without infringing hoſpitable righr, 
This gueſt (he cry'd) ſhall bear the guiding light: 30 


I cheer no lazy vagrants with repalt ; 


They ſhare the meal that earn it ere they taſle. 

He ſaid ; from female ken ſhe ſtrait fecures 
The purpos'd deed, and guards the bolted doors : 
Auxiliar to his ſon, Ulyſles bears 35 
The plumy-creſted helms, and pointed ſpears, 5 
With ſhields indented deep in glorious war. 
Minerva viewleſs on her charge attends, 
And with her golden lamp his toil befriends, 
Not ſuch the ſickly beams, which unſincere, 5 
Gild the groſs vapour of this nether ſphere! 
A preſent deity. the priuce confeſs'd, 


And wrapp'd with ecſtacy the fire addreſs'd. 


What miracle thus dazzles with ſurpriſe ! 
Diltin& in rows the radiant columns riſe : 5 
The walls where-e'er my wond'ring fight I turn, 
And roofs, amidit a blaze of glory burn! 
Some viſitant of pure etherial race, 
With his bright preſence deigns the dome to grace, 
Be calm, replies the fire; to none impart, 50 
But oft” revolve the viſion in thy heart: | 
Celeſtials, mantl d in exceſs of light, 
Can viſit unapproach'd by mortal fight, 
Seek thou repoſe ; whilſt here | ſole remain, 
T” explore the conduct of the female train: 55 


The 
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The penſive queen perchance deſires to know 
The ſeries of my toils, to ſooth her woe. 
With tapers flaming day his train attends, 
Eis bright alcove th' obſequious youth aſcends : 
Soft ſlumb'rous ſhades his drooping eye-lids cloſe, 60 
Till on her eaſtera throne Aurora glows, 
Whilſt, forming plans of death, Ulyſſes ſaid, - 
In council ſecret with the martial maid ; 
Attendant nymphs in beauteous order wait 
The queen, deſcending from her bow'r of ſtate, 65 
Her cheeks the warmer bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air, 
An iv'ry ſeat with ſilver riuglets grace'd, 
By fam'd lcmalius wrought, the menials place'd : 
With iv'ry filver'd thick the footſtool ſhone, 70 
O'er which the pather's various hide was thrown.. 
The ſov'reign ſeat with graceful air ſhe preſs'd ; 
To different taſks their toil the nymphs addreſs'd: 
The golden goblets ſome, and ſome reſtor'd 
From ſtains of luxury the poliſh'd board? 75 
Theſe to remove th” expiring embers came, | 
While thoſe with unctuous fir foment the flame. 
»Twas then Melantho with imperious mien 
Renew'd th' attack, incontinent of ſpleen : 
Avaunt, ſhe cry'd, offenſive to my ſight ! -:- fs 
Deem not in ambuſh here to lurk by night, 
Into the woman-ſtate aſquint to pry; 
A day-devourer, and an ev'ning ſpy ! | 
I | Vagrant 


Ver, 69. By fam'd Icmalius wrought —] Homer in both his 
poems takes all oppor! unities of celebrating the famous artiſans of 
antiquity ; I doubt not bu: moſt of them were his particular friends, 
and, to do them honour, he gave them place in his works, 
and rendered their names and his own gratitude immJrtal, We 
may like wiſe learn the nature of the nobleſt pieces of art in 422 
mer's days, from his poetry. 

Ver, 82, Into the woman fate aſquint to 75.4 This is the true 

reaſon 
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Vagrant be gone ! before this blazing brand 

ſhall urge—and wav'd it hilling in her hand. 35 
Th' inſulted hero rolls his wrathful eyes, 

And, Why, fo turbulent of. ſou} ? he cries ; 

Can theſe lean ſhrivel'd limbs unnerv'd with age, 

Theſe poor but honeſt rags, enkindle rage? 

In crouds, we wear. the badge of hungry fate; 90 

And beg, degraded from ſuperior ſtate! 

Conſtrain'd ! a rent-charge on the rich I live; 

Reduce'd to crave the good | once could give: 

A palace, wealth, and flaves I late poſleſs'd, 

And all that makes the great be call'd the bleſs'd: 95 

My gate, an emblem of my open ſoul, 

Embrace'd the poor, and dealt a bounteous dole, 

Scorn not the ſad reverſe, injurious maid! 

*Tis Jove's high will, and be his will obey'd ! 

Nor think thy ſelf exempt : that roſy prime 100 

Muſt ſhare the general doom of with'ring time: 

To ſome new channel ſoon, the changeful tide 

Of royal grace th' offended queen may guide ; 5 

And her lov'd lord unplume thy tow'ring pride. 

Or were he dead, 'tis wiſdom to beware: 10 5 

Sweet blooms the prince beneath Apollo's care; 

Your deeds with quick impartial eye ſurveys 

Potent to puniſh what he cannot praiſe. 

Her keen reproach had reach'd the ſov'reign's ear; 
Loquacious inſolent ! ſhe cries, forbear : 110 
To thee the purpoſe of my ſoul I told; 

Venial diſcourſe, unblam'd, with him to hold: 


reafon why Melantho is out of humour, (fays M:dam Dacier) : the 
had ſome affairs upon her hands, which demanded no witneſſes, 


meaning the vicious commerce between her and Enrymachus, 
Women never forgive their own ſex a frailty, Dacier is undoubt- 
edly in an errour; Eurymachus in the end of the laſt book left the 
pal-ce, and therefore Melantho could not ſpeak out of any appre- 
henſions of baving a ſtop put to her affairs this "_ by the pre · 
_ of Ulyfles, | 

The 
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The Roried labours of my wand'ring lord, 

To ſoothe my grief he haply may record: 

Yet him, my gneſt, thy venom'd rage hath ſtung : 
Thy head ſhall pay the forfeit of thy tongue! 
But thou on whom my palace cares depend, 
Eurynome, regard the ſtranger- friend: 

A ſeat, ſoft ſpread with furry ſpoils, prepare; 
Due-diſtant, for us both to ſpeak, and hear, 
The menial fair obeys with duteous haſte ; 

A ſeat adorn'd with furry ſpoils ſhe place'd : 
Due-diitant for diſcourſe the hero ſat; 

When thus the ſov'reign from her chair of ſtate : 


Reveal, obſequious to my firit demand, 125 


Thy name, thy lineage, and thy native land. 

He thus: O queen ! whoſe far-refounding fame 
Is bounded only by the ſtacry frame, 
Conſummate pattern of imperial ſway, 

Whoſe pious rule a warlike race obey !- 

In wavy gold thy ſummer vales are-dreſs'd ; 
Thy autumns bend with copious fruit Cn 
With flocks and herds each graſſy owe is lord; 
And filh:of ev'ry fin thy ſeas afford; 

Their afflaent j joys the gratefal realms confeſs ; 
And bleſs the pow'r that ſtill delights to bleſs, . 
Gracious permit this pray'r, imperial dame }- 
Forbear to know my lineage, or my name: 


Ver. 129. Conſummate pattern of imperial ſway.] Homer here gives 
an amiable picture of a mild and juſt government: it is a truth 


certain and univerſ el, where the ſubje& enjoys the fruits of his 
induſtry, the earth will always be well cultivated, and bring forth 
ia abundance; the ſea will furniſh the land with plenty ef- fiſhes, 


and men will plant when they are ſure to gather the fruits, It is 


the conſtant obſervation of all travellers, the worſt ſituation under 
an eaſy government enjoys more plenty, and is fuller of inhabi- 
tante, than the beſt ſoil and happieſt ſituation under an arbitrary 
power. This whole paſſage is very beau iful, and the more beau- 
tiful becauſe the words proceed from the mouth of a king. 


Urge 


115 
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Urge not this breaſt to heave, theſe eyes to weep ; 


An ſweet oblivion let my ſorrow fleep! 140 
My woes awak'd will violate your ear; 

And to this gay cenſorious train appear 5 
A winy vapour melting in a tear. 


Their gifts the gods reſum'd (the queen rejoin'd) 
Exteriour grace, and energy of mind; 145 
When the dear partner of my nuptial joy, 

Auxiliar troops combin'd to conquer Troy, 
My lord's protecting hand alone would raiſe 
My drooping verdure, and extend my praiſe ! 
Peers from the diſtant Samian ſhore reſort; 150 
Here with Dulichians join'd, beſiege the court: 
: Zacynthus, green with ever-ſhady groves, 
And Ithaca, preſumptuous boaſt their loves: 
Obtruding on my choice a ſecond lord, 
They preſs the Hymenzan rite abhord. 155 
Miſ-rule thus mingling with domeſtic cares, : 
I live regardleſs of my ſtate- affairs: 
Receive no ranger gueſt, no poor relieve ; 
But ever for my lord in ſecret grieve !— 
This art, inſtin& by ſome celeſtial pow'r, 160 
I try'd, eluſive of the bridal hour: 
Le peers, I cry, who preſs to gain a heart, 
«© Where dead Ulyſſes claims no future part; 
<* Rebate your loves, each rival ſuit ſuſpend, 
„Till this funeral web my labours end: 165 
Ceaſe, till to good Laertes I bequeath 
% A pall of ſtate, the ornament of death. 
6 For when to fate he bows, each Grecian dame 
« With juſt reproach were licens'd to defame ; 169 
Should he, long honour'd in ſupreme command, 
Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand.” 
The fiction pleas'd ! their loves 1 long elude ; 
The night (till ravell'd, what the day renew'd. 


Three 
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Three years ſucceſsful in my art conceal'd, 
My ineffectual fraud the fourth reveal'd : 175 
Befriended by my own domeſtic ſpies, 
The woof unwrought the ſuitor-train ſurpriſe, 
From nuptial rites they now no more recede, 
And fear forbids to falſify the breed, 
My anxious parents urge a ſpeedy choice, 180 
And to their ſuffrage gain the filial voice : 
For rule mature, Telemachus deplores 
His dome difhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores 
But ſtranger ! as thy days ſeem full of fate, 
Divide diſcourſe, in turn thy birth relate: 183 
Thy port aſſerts thee of diſtinguiſh'd race: 
No poor unfather'd product of diſgrace, 
Princeſs ! he cries, renew'd by your command, 
The dear remembrance of my native land, 
Of ſecret grief unſeals the fruitful ſource; 190 
And tears repeat their long-forgotten courſe ! 
So pays the wretch whom fate conſtrains to roam, 
The dues of nature to his natal home !— 
Bur inward on my ſoul let ſorrow prey ; 
Your ſov'reign will my duty bids obey. 195 
Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful ſoil ! 
And ninety cities crown the ſea-born iſle : 
| | Mix'd 


Ver. 196, &c, Crete——] It is not without a good reaſon, that 
Ulyfles is ſo particular in the geography of Crete; be does it, that 
Penelope, from the knowledge of the truth which he ſpeaks con- 
cerning that iſſaud, may be induced to give the readier credit to his 
ſucceeding fictions. In the Iliad, Homer calls Crete {xe rope o- 
Alg, or the iſland with an hundred cities, lib. ii. 

Crete's hundred eities pour forth all her ſcns, 
Here he affirms it to have no more than ninety, Strabo is very 
full upon this difficulty, lib. x. Ephorus (ſays that author), jud- 
pes that ten cities were built by the Dorians after the Trojan war, 
under Althæmenes; and therefore Ulyſſes here mentions Crete as 
having only ninety; but this opinion carries no probability. O- 
I thers 
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Mix'd with her genuine ſons, adopted names 

In various tongues avow their various claims : 
Cydonians dreadful with the bended yew, 20 
And bold Pelaſgi boaſt a native's due: 


thers affirm, that ten cities were demoliſhed by the enemies of I- 
domeneus ; but this is no more tian a conjecture: the truth is, 
Homer does not afirm, that there were an kundred Cities in the | 
time of the war with Troy, but in his own age, (for the poet in 4 
that place ſpeaks in his own perſon) ; if he had put the words into | 1 
the mcuth of any one who had lived in the time of he war, he. ö 
ud not have called it the iſle of the hundred, but ninety cities, 1 
according to this deſcription of Uh ſſes; it being very improbable, 

that ten of the Cretan cities ſhould be ceſtroye?, either during che 

war, or after the return of Idomeneus; for Homer himſelf teſti- 


ßes, that he returned ſafe to Crete with all his ſoldicrs, lib. iii. of 
the Oy ſſey. | 25 


And thoſe whom Idomen from Ilion's plain 
Had led, ſecurely croſt the dre adful main. 


And thereſore he had fufficie nt foices to defend his country: but 
although we allow, tha: thoſe ten cities had been deſtroyed after 
his return, yet how could Ulyſſes come to the knowledge of it, ha- 
ving neither been in Crete, nor met with any Cretan to inform 
him in all his voyages ? It is therefore probable that, in the time 
of the Trojan war, Crete had no more than ninety cities, but an 
hundred in the days of Homer: and this fully reconciles the Iliad 
| with the Odyſſey; in the Odyſſey it is Ulyſſes that ſpeaks, in the 
Iliad, Homer, | | 


Ver. 199. In varicus tongue: ] The meaning of this is, that 

the natural inhabitants of Crete were mixed with ftrange:'s who had 

T-:tiled in the iſland z or as ſome imagine, (ſays Euſtathivs) Viyſ- 

ſ:s ſpeaks thus cut of fear, tet Penelope ſhould diſcover him not to 

be a native of Crete from his wrong pronunciation of the lan uage 

of the Cretans, We may ga her from Strabo, that the Dorians 

| inhabited the eaſtern parts, the Cydonians the weſtern, the Eteo- 
Cerans the ſouthern, and the reſt of the nation being mo#! power- 


ful, poſſeſt the pliin country lying towards the north: the Eteo- 
; Cretars, that is, che true Cretans, were the original inhabitants 
of the illand, and probably allo the Cy donians. — 
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The Dorians, plum'd amid the files of war, 
Her foodful glebe with fierce Achaians ſhare ; 
Cnoſſus, her capital of high command; 
Where ſcepter'd Minos with impartial hand 205 
Divided right; each ninth revolving year, 
By Jove receiv'd in council to confer. 
His fon Deucalion bore ſucceſſive ſway ; | 
| His ſon, who gave-me firſt to view the day ! 1 
| The royal bed an elder Mue bleſt, Tm 4” 
Idomeneus, whom lian fields atteſt | | 
Of matchleſs deed : untrain'd to martial toil 
| J liv'd inglorious in my native iſle, 
Studious of peace; and Æthon is my name. G 
Twas then to Crete the great Ulyſſes came; 215 7 
For elemental war, and wint'ry Jove, | 8 
I 
8 
A 


From Malea's guſty cape his navy drove 

To bright Lucina's fane; the ſhelfy coaſt 

Where loud Amniſus in the deep is loſt. 

His veſſels moor'd (an incommodious port !) 220 
The hero ſpeeded to the Cnoſſian court: 

Ardent the partner of his arms to find ; 

In leagues of long commutual friendſhip join'd, 


Vain hope! ten ſuns had warm'd the weſtern ſtrand, | 
| Since my brave brother with his Cretan band 225 
| Had ſail'd for Troy: but to the genial fealt - ; 
My honour'd roof receiv'd the royal gueſt : t 

| P 


on the Amniſſus there is a cave ſacred to Ilithya, or Lucina, who 


preſides over child-birth, The reaſon, given by Euſtathius why 
the poet places the cave by that river, is too frivolous to be recited : 


| Ver. 218, To bright Luci na's fane.] Strabo informs us, that up- tl 
; 


| it is probable that it was called the cave of Tlithya, becauſe ſome 0 

great lady had made uſe of it, upon an oceaſion in which women ke 
| iavoke the aſſiſtance of that goddeſs ; or perhaps becauſe water is P! 
| one of the great principles of E-veration, the temple of Lucina fa 
| could not be placed in a more proper ſituation, than upon the banks to 


of a river, and cloſe by the ſea. Daczer, th 
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Beeves for his train the Cnoſſian peers aſſign, 
A public treat, with jars of gen'rous wine. 
Twelve days, while Boreas vex'd th' aerial ſpace, 


My hoſpitable dome he deign'd to grace: 231 


And when the north had ceas'd the ſtormy roar, 
He wing'd his voyage to the Phrygian {hore, 
Thus the fam'd hero, perfected in wiles, . 


With fair ſimilitude of truth beguiles 235 


The queen's atteative ear: diffolv'd in woe, 
From her bright eyes the tears unbounded flow. 
As ſhows collected on the mountain freeze; 
When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 


The fleecy pile obeys the whiſp'ring gales, 240 


Ends in a ſi eam, and murmurs thro' the vales : 

So, melted with the pleaſing tale he told, 

Down her fair cheek the copious torrent roll'd: 

She to her preſent lord laments him loſt, 

And views that object which ſhe wants the mot ! 245 


Ver. 228. Beeves for bis train the Cnaſſian * aſſig un- 
A public treat! 


It was not to be expected, and indees it was almoſt impoſſible that © 


one perſon ſhould entertain Ulyſſes and his whole fleet, which con- 


ſiſted of twelve veſſels, This paſſage therefore gives us a remark... 


able cuſtom of antiquity, which was, that when any perion with 
too great 8 number of attendants arrived in other countries, the 
prince received the chief perſonage and his par:icular friends, and 
the :eſt were entertained at the public expence, Dacter, 


Ver. 244. She to ber preſent lord laments him lat.] Dacier obſerves, 
thatahis is added by Homer not for our information, for we alrea- 
d; know it, but becauſe it is a reflection which muſt neceſſarily 
occur to every reader: it is a thing extraordinary to lament a perſun 
preient, as if he were abſolutely loſt ; and we reap a double ſatiſ- 
faction from the relation, by obſerving the behaviour of Penelope 


towards Ulyſſes, and of Ulyſſes towards Penelope; while he is at 


the ſame time, in one ſenſe, both abſent and preſent. 


11 With'ring 
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With'ring at heart to ſee the weeping fair, * ] 

Ilis eyes look ſtern, and caſt a gloomy ſtare ; I 

Of horn the ſtiff relentleſs balls appear, 

Or globes of iron fix'd in either ſphere ; 

Firm wiſdom interdicts the ſoft'ning tear, 250 

A ſpeechleſs interval of grief enſues, 

Till thus the queen the tender theme renews, * | 
Stranger! that ere thy hoſpitable roof 

Ulyfles grace'd, confirm by faithful proof: 


„„ A,A-A Wd Hay 


Ver. 247. His eyes lot fern, and caft a glo:my flare ] There is a 
beautiful contraſt between Ulyſſes and Penelope; Penelope indul- 
ges her p. flion for Ulyſſes; U'yſles reſtrains his for Penelope: 
the piciwe of Ul; ſſes is drawn to the life; he is aſſ. ulted at once 
with ſeveral paſſions, aſtoniſhment and admiration on the one ſide, 
and compaſſion and a deſire to comfort Penelope on the other; 
theſe paſſions being in an equal balance, and exerting an equal 
force, he remains fixed, like a wave driven by contrary winds, and 
yields to neither of their impulſes ; it is thus Ulytez continus in a 
Ready admiration, as if he had loſt all thought, This paſſage is 
too beautiful not to have been explained by the ancients ; Plutarch 
quotes it as an inſtance of the command a wiſe man ought to have 
over his paſhons, © Ulyſſes, who was the moſt eloquent, yet was 
the mot ſilent of men; all his faculties were obedient, and ſub- 
* jc& to reaſon, ; he commanded his eye not tu weep, his tongue 
t to ſpeak, and his very heart not to pant or tremble : his rea- 
« ſon influenced even his law ard raotions, and ſubaued the very 
«© blood and vital ſpirit.” And, in his treatiſe of Moral Virtues, 
he again quctes theſe verf.s : “ Ulyſſes had compleatly ſubjected 
&© all his fecultics to right reaſon, and he held even his ſpits, 
© his blood, and his tears, under the government of his judge- 
„ment. | 


Ver, 248. Of born the fiſf re entliſi halli appear] Euſtath'us in- 
f rms us, that Homer applied this image of horny, or x83 T 08105, 
to the eye, becauſe one of the coats. of it is ſaid to be of an horny 
ſubſtance ; but this is merely fanciful : if another tunic of the eye 
had been feely, there might have been ſome ground for the allu- 
ſion ; for Homer join” both of them in the illuftration, and only. 
meant to repreſent the ſtedfaſtneſs of the eye of Ulyſſ.s, in this af- 
ſc Qing interview. 


Delineate 
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Delineate to my view my warlike lord, 255 
His form, his habit, and his train record. 
'Tis hard, he cries, to bring to ſudden ſight 
Ideas that have wing'd their diſtant flight: 
Rare on the miad thoſe images are trace'd, 


Whole footſteps twenty winters have deface'd: 260 


But what I can, receive, —In ample mode, 
A robe of military purple flow'd - 


Ver. 262, &c, A robe of military purple, &c.] This is a re- 
markabie paſſage, an] gives us an ex:Ct geſeription of the habit f 


a king in the days of Homer, or perhaps ſtill earlier in the days 
of C1;fF.s, Purple feems anciently to have been appropriated ty 
kings, and to them on whom they bettowed it; thus, judge s viii, 


26, the ſacred hiſtorian mentions purple raiment that-was on the- 


kings of Midian, Thus Either viii. 15. a garmeat of fine linen 


anu purple is given to a favou ite by king Abaſyerus ; and Mac- 


cabees xiii. the Jews mad a decree, that Simon thoutd wear pur- 
ple and gold, and that note of the people ſhould wear purple or a 
buckle of gold without his permiſſion, in token that he was the 
chief migittrate of the Jews; thus alſo 1 Mac. x. 89. Alexander 


* 


ſent Jonathan a buckle of gold, as the uſe is to be given to ſuch 


as are of the king's. bloud, Ch iſes is here areit much after the 
ſame manner; he wears pury le, and + buckle vr claſp ot gold, as 
a ſign ot nis regality. But what I woula chiefly oblerve-1s, that 


the art of embruilery was k ow¼-n in thoſe early ages, nay: pernaps 


was in grezter pe ection han at this day; the embroidery was of 
divers colours, as we May gather from the epithet applied to the 
fawn, 79:x4A6?, Some purluns indeed tell us, that this was inter- 
woven into the cloth, and was made 1a the loom, but the words 
of Homer will admit of the other interpretation, and it is evident, 
that embroidery was known amonęſt the orientals in the age of 
Uhſſes, trom Junges v. 30. Have they not ſped? have they 
« not divided ihe prey, io Sifera a prey of divers colours, a prey of 
&« givers c010urs of needle work, of divers colours of needle-work 
c on both ſides, meet for the necks of them that take the ſpoil 2? 


Here is evidently mention made of embroidery ;z and perhaps ſuch: - 


was this robe, of U. ſſes; but however tuis be, it is manifeſt that 
all manner of creatures were figured upon the habit of great perſon- 
ages, and that thoſe creatures were in- wrought ſo naturally as to. 
ſeem to be alive, 
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O'er all his frame: illuſtrious on his breaſt, 

The double claſping gold the king confeſt. 

In the rich woof a hound, moſaic- drawn, 265 
Bore on full ſtretch, and ſeiz'd a dappl'd fawn : 
Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold; 

They pant, and ſtruggle in the moving gold. 

Fine as a filmy web beneath it ſhone 

A veſt, that dazzl'd like a cloudlefs ſun : 270 
The female train who round him throng'd to gaze, 
In ſilent wonder ſigh'd unwilling praiſe. 

A ſabre, when the warriour preſs'd to part, 

J gave, enamel'd with Vulcanian art: | 

A mantle purple-tinge'd, and radiant veſt, 275 
Demenſion'd equal to his ſize, expreſt 
Affection grateful to my honour'd gueſt. 

A fav'rite herald in his train I knew, 

His viſage ſolemn ſad, of ſable hue : 


Short wooly curls o'erfleece'd his bending head, 280 


O'er which a promontory-ſhoulder fpread : 
Eurybates ! in whoſe large ſoul alone 
Ulyſles view'd an image of his own. 

His ſpeech the tempeſt of her grief reſtor'd, 
In all he told the recogniz'd ber lord: | 285 
But when the ſtorm was ſpent in plenteous ſhow'rs; 
A pauſe inſpiriting her languiſh'd pow'rs: 
O thou, ſhe cry'd, whom firſt inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hoſpitable gate; 
With all thy wants the name of poor ſhall end; 290 
Henceſorth live honour'd, my domeſtic friend! 


Ver. 278. A fav ite berald ] This is very artful in Ulyſ- 


ſes: Penelope had aſked what kind of perſon her huſband was; 
Ulyſſes fears to give a deſcription of himfelf, leſt, by drawing the 
copy like the original now before the eyes of Penclope, ſhe ſhould 
diſcover him to be Ulyſſes : he therefore diver's the enquiry,” yet 
at the ſame time ſatisfies her curiofity, by adaing a new c:rcum- 
ſtance to confirm his verac'ty, by deſcribing his ee and he- 
rald Eurybates, Dacter, 


The 
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The veſt much envy'd on your native coaſt, 

And regal robe with figur'd gold emboſt, 

In happier hours my artful hand employ'd, 

When my lov'd lord this bliſsful bow'r enjoy'd : 295 
The fall of Troy erroneous and forlorn 

Doom'd to ſurvive, and never to.return ! 

Then he, with pity touch'd: O royal dame! 
Your ever anxious mind, and beauteous frame, (QC 
From the devouring rage of grief recluim. 300 
I not the fondneſs of your ſoul reprove 
For ſuch a lord ! who crown'd your virgin-love 
With the dear bleſſing of a fair increaſe ; 

Himſelf adorn'd with more than mortal grace : 


Yet while I ſpeak, the mighty woe ſuſpend ; 305 


Truth forms my tale; to pleaſing truth attend. 
The royal object of your deareſt care, 

Breathes in no diitant clime the vital air: 

In rich Theſprotia, and the nearer bound 

Of Theflaly, his name I heard renown'd: 310 
Without retinue, to that friendly ſhore 

Welcom'd with gifts of price, a ſumleſs tore 

Bis ſacrilegious train, who dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day, 

Were doom'd by Jove, and Phœbus' juſt decree, 315 
To parilh in the rough Trinacrian ſea, 

To better fate the blameleſs chief ordain'd, 

A floating fragment of the wreck regain'd, 

And rode the ſtorm ; *till by the billows toſt, 

He landed on the fair Pheacian coſt, 320 
That race who emulate the lite of gods, 

Receive him joyous to their bleſt abodes: 

Large gifts confer, a ready ſail command, 

To ſpeed his voyage to the Grecian ſtrand, 

But your wiſe lord, (in whoſe capacious ſoul. | 325 
High ſchemes of pow'r in juſt ſucceſſion roll) 


His 
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His Ithaca refus'd from fav'ring fate, | 
'Till copious wealth might guard his regal ſtate. 
Phedon the fact aftirm'd, whoſe ſov'reign ſway 
Theſprotian tribes, a duteous race, obey : 339 
And bade the gods this added truth atteſt, 
(While pure libations crown'd the genial feaſt) 
That anchor'd in his port the veſſels ſtand, . 
To waft the hero to his natal land, 
I for Dulichium urge the wat'ry way, 335 
But firſt the Ulyſſean wealth ſurvey : 
So rich the value of a ſtore ſo valt 
Demands the pomp of centuries to waſte ! 
The darling object of your royal love, 
Was journey'd thence to Dodonean Jove ; . 340 
By the ſure precept of the ſilvan ſhrine, 
To form the conduct of his great deſign : 
Irreſolute of ſoul, his ſtate to ſhrowd 
In dark diſguiſe, or come, a king avow'd. 
Thus lives your lord; nor longer doom'd to roam: 
Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. 346 
By Jove, the ſource of good, ſurpeme in pow'r ! 
By the bleſt genius of this friendly bow'r ! 
I ratify my ſpeech ; before the ſun 
His annual longitude of heav'n thall run; 350 
When the pale empreſs of yon' ſtarry train 
In the next month renews her faded wane, 5 
Ulyſſes will aſſert his rightful reign, | 
What thanks: what boon ! reply'd the queen are 
due, 
When time ſhall prove the ſtoried blefling true: 355 
My lord's return ſhould fate no more retard, 
Envy ſhall ſicken at thy vaſt reward. 
But my prophetic fears, alas ! preſage, 
The wounds of diginy's relentleſs rage. 
J long muſt weep ! nor will Ulyſſes come, 360 
With royal gifts to ſend you honour'd home !— 
| Your 
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Your other taſk, ye menial train, forbear: 
Now waſh the ſtranger, and the bed prepare ; 
With ſplendid palls the downy fleece adorn : ] 
Up- riſing early with the purple morn, 365 * 
His finews ſbrunk with age, and ſtiff with toil, | 
In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil, . 
Then with Telemachus the ſocial feaſt | "1 
Partaking free, my ſole invited guelt ; i 
W hoe'er neglects to pay diſtinction due, 370 4 
The breach of hoſpitable right may rue, | 
The vulgar of my ſex I molt exceed 

In real fame, when moſt humane my deed : 

And vainly to the praiſe of queen aſpire, 

If, ſtranger ! I permit that mean attire, 375 


Ver. 327. His Iihaca reſus d from faw'ring fate, 
Till copicus weal:b might guard bis regal ſate.] 
Ulyſſes amaſſed great riches by being driven from country to coun» - 


try: every prince where he arrived made him great preſents, ace 
cording to the laudabie cuſtoms of hoipitalii y in former ages, 


Ver. 363. Now waſh the frranger, &e.] This was one of the 
firſt rites of hoſpitality obſerved tow ares ſtrangers, amongſt the an- 
cients: the Scriptures abound with inſtances of it: Abraham of- 
fers water to waſh che feet of the angels whom he miſtook for 
ſtrangers, &c. There was alio a bath for the ſtranger, but this 
ſeems to have been a greater honour (as Dacier ob ſerves), than that 
of waſhing the fcet; tuis may be gathered from the manner in 
which it was p=rto:med,; the daughte:s of the tamihy, even young 
princeſſes, aſſiſted at the bath; but the waſhing the feet was an 
office committed to ſervants : tt us the daughter of Neſtor, in the 
third Odyſſey, bathed Te:emachus, but Ulyſſes being diſguiſed like 
a begzar, Euryclea waſhes his feet. This agrees ex..ttly with an- 
o her paſſags of Scripture; when David ſent to aſk Ab gail to wife, 
1 Sam. xxv, 41, ſhe made an- wer, Let thine handmaid be a 
« ſervant to waſh the feet of the ſervauts of my lord.“ My me- 
mory fails me, if thete be any other pailage, either in the Iliad or 
Od ſſey, where this practice of waſhing the feet is directiy menti- 

) oned; tae reaſon is, this was an office performed only to inferior 
perſons; the bath was for heroes and kings. 
r i Beneath 
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Beneath the feaſtful bow'r, A narrow ſpace 
Confines the circle of our deſtin'd race; 5 
?Tis ours, with good the ſcanty round to grace. 
Thoſe who to cruel wrong their ſtate abuſe, 
Dreaded in life, the mutter'd curſe purſues ; 330 
By death diſ-rob'd of all their ſavage pow'rs, 
Then, licens'd rage her hateful prey devours, 
But he whoſe in born worth his acts commend, 
Of gentle ſoul, to human race a friend ; 
The wretched he relieves diffuſe his fame, 385 
And diſtant tongues extol the patron-name, 

Princeſs, he cry'd, in vain your bounties flow 
On me, confirm'd, and obſtinate in woe, 
When my lov'd Crete receiv'd my final view, 
And from my weeping eyes her cliffs withdrew; 390 
Theſe tatter'd weeds (my decent robe refign'd) 
I choſe, the livery of a woeful mind ! 
Nor will my heart-corroding cares abate 
With ſplendid palls, and canopies ot (tate : 
Low-couch'd on earth, the gift of ſleep I ſcorn, 395 
And catch the glances of the waking morn... 
The delicacy of your courtly train 
To waſh a wretched wand'rer wou'd diſdain ; 
But if, in track of long experience try'd, 


And ſad ſimilitude of woes ally'd, 4c9 - 


Some wretch reluctant views aerial light, 
To her mean hand aſſign the friendly rite, . 


Ver, 376. — A narrow ſpace 
Confines the circle of our deſtin d race.] I 


The ſenſe is here cut ſhort, and Homer, like a good painter, leaves 
ſomething to be ſupplied by the reader v imagination. Life is ſhort, * 


(ſays Penelope), we ought- therefore to employ it in doing good. 


The motive indeed which the uſes, is not entirely conformable to 


true theology; ſhe here propoſes glory as the ſole aim of doing vir- 


tuous actions; though in other places Homer plainly aſſerts, that 


we ought to act with piety to pleaſe the gods. Dacier. 
Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd with his wiſe reply, the queen rejoin'd : 
Such gentle manners, and ſo ſage a mind, 
In all who grace'd this hoſpitable bow'r 405 
I ne'er diſcern'd, before this ſocial hour. 
Such ſervant as your humble choice requires, 
To light receiv'd the lord of my deſires, 
New from the birth : and with a mother's hand 
His tender bloom to manly growth ſuſtain'd: 410 
Of matchleſs prudenee, and a duteous mind; 
Tho' now to life's extremeſt verge declin'd, 
Of ſtrength ſuperiour to the toil aſſign'd.— 
Riſe, Euryclea ! with officious care | 
For the poor friend the cleanſing bath prepare : 415 
This debt his correſpondent fortunes claim, | 
Too like Ulyſſes, and perhaps the ſame! 
Thus, old with woes my fancy paints him now ! 
For age untimely marks the careful brow. 

Inſtant obſequious to the mild command, 420 
Sad Euryclea roſe: with trembling hand 
She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes 
And thus impaſſion'd to herſelf replies. 

Son of my love, and monarch of my cares ! 
What pangs for thee this wretched boſom bears ! 425 
Are thus by Jove.who conſtant beg his aid 
With pious deed, and pure devotion, paid ? 
He never dar'd defraud the ſacred fane, 
Of perfect hecatombs in order lain : 
There oft' implor'd his tutelary pow'r, 430 
Long to protract the ſad ſepulchral hour; 
That form'd for empire with paternal care, 
His realm might recognize an equal heir. 
O deſtin'd head ! The pious vows are loſt; 


215 


His god forgets him on a foreign coaſt!— 4 3 5 


Ver. 434. —— be pious vows are re left; 
His ged forgets bim ] 


EFurytiea we ſee is aſtonified to find that a perſon, who is remark- 
able 
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Perhaps, like thee, poor gueſt ! in wanton pride 
The rich inſult him, and the young deride | 
Conſcious of worth revil'd, thy gen'rous mind 

The friendly rite of purity declin'd ; 

My will concurring with my queen's command, 440 
Accept the bath from this obfequious hand, 

A ſtrong emotion ſhakes my anguiſh'd breaſt ; 

In thy whole form Ulyſſes ſeems expreſt : 

Of all the wretched harbour'd on our coaſt, 


None image d e'er like thee my maſter loſt, 443 | 
| 

able for his piety ſhonld be unfortunate ; the age was not enligh- 
ten*d enough to know, that calamity is often a proof of yirtue, and , 
a tijal, not a punichment. Maximus Tyrius, the Platonic, 22d , 
Diſſe t. excellently explains this ſubject: “ Who (ſays that au- 
« thor), can deny U yſſes to be a man of piety ? Jupiter rem. m- ( 
bers him, Minerva loves him, Mercury guides him, Calypſo is 1 


« enamoured with him, and Leucochea faves his lite] Who then 


„ can deny bu! that heaven tried him with all his afflit:o-s, that \ 
„ he might appear to be, and eſetrve to be called a good man? ; 
« This is the reaſon why he ſuffered at Troy, f om the fuitors, by | 
ce the Cyciops, by Cucce, and by thipureck ; this is the reaſon 1 
„ why he wandered as a vagabond, a d a beggar, that he was 4 
half naked, that he was ſtruck and inſulted, and ſuffered a thauu- F 
« ſind ic{.lences from the riots of the ſaitors : it was the favour 
** and love of hcaren that brought him into all theſe afflict one, 
« and not the anger of Neptune.” When a good man ſufters, hea- ; 
ven frequently chuſes him out as an hero, who knows how to be- | 
have bravely in the day of adverſity ; and this is agreeable to true | 
theol: gy, 
Ver. 443. In thy whole form Ulyſſes ſeems ex pre, &c.] Homer con- 
tinualiy draws his reflections 1rom the preſent object: Penelope, b 
at the ſight of this diſtreſſed and ill-cloathed ftrar-ger, breaks out 5 
into a tender ſentiment, and cries, ** Perhaps my Ulyſles is ſuch 
„as he!” but if we underſtand it of a body reſemblance, the 0 
ſe atiment is ſtill beautiful, and the reader cannot, without plea- h 
ſare ſee Penelope deceived in comparing Ulyſſes with Ulyfl-s, Da- th 
cter. 5 ' 
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Thus half diſcover*d thro' the dark diſguiſe, 
With cool compoſure feign'd, the chief replies: 
You join your ſuffrage to the public vote; 
The ſame you think, have all beholders thought, 
He ſaid : repleniſh'd from the purelt ſprings, ' 450 
The laver ſtraight with buſy care ſhe brings: 
In the deep vaſe that ſhone like burniſh'd gold, 
The boiling fluid temperates the cold, 
Meantime revolving in his thoughtful mind 
The ſcar, with which his manly knee was ſign'd; 455 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, 
His ſhoulders intercept th* unfriendly rays, 
Thus cautious in th' obſcure he hop'd to fly 
The curious ſearch of Euryclea's eye. 
Cautious in vain ! nor ceas'd the dame to find 
The ſcar, with which his manly knee was ſign'd. 
This on Parnaſſus (combating the boar) 
With glancing rage the tulky ſavage tore, 
Attended by his brave maternal race, 
His grand ſire ſent him to the ſilvan chace, 
Autolycus the bold: (a mighty name 
For ſpotleſs faith and deeds of martial fame: 


460 


465 


Ver. 447, — Te chizf replies, ] This is very artful in Ulyſſes : 
if he had denied the reſemblance, it might have given ſuſpicion; 
he therefore confeſſes it, and, by confeſſing it, perſuades Euryclea 
that he is not the real Ulyſſes, Da ier. 


Ver. 456. His face awerting from the crackling Blaxe.] The reaſon 
why Ulyfſ:s turns toward the darkneſs is to avoid diſcovery, and 
that Euryclea might not examine him too curiouſly : but this is nat 
the whole deſign of Homer; the pcet thus deferibes Ulyſſes to give 
probability to che future ſtory; for, as Euftathius judiciouſly re- 
marks, it is from this action alone that the fainting of Ew yclea, 
her laying her hand on the chin of Ulyſſes, his ſeizure of her 

_ throat to hinder her from diſcovering him, eſcape the notice of 


Penelope; Ulyſſes is ſeated « out of you. and withdrawn from vb- 
ſervation, Dacter, 


Vor. II. T 


Hermes 
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Hermes his patron-god thoſe gifts beſtow'd, 

W hoſe ſhrine with weanling lambs he wont to load). 
His courſe to Ithaca this hero ſped, 470 
When the firſt product of Laertes' bed 

Was new diſclos'd to birth; the banquet ends, 
When Euryclea from the queen deſcends, 
And to his fond embrace the babe commends, 

% Receive, {he cries, your royal daughter's ſon ; 475 
* And name the bleſſing that your pray'rs have won,” 
Then thus the hoary chief, My victor arms 

% Have aw'd the realms around with dire alarms: 

«© A ſure memorial of my dreaded fame, 

« The boy ſhall bear; Ulyſſes be his name! 480 
© And when with filial love the youth ſhall come 


o view his-mother's ſoil, my Delphic dome 
y P 


«© With gifts of price ſhall ſend him joyous home.” 
Lur'd with the promis'd boon, when youthful prime 
Ended in man, his mother's natal-clime 485 
Ulyſſes ſought ; with fond affection dear 


Amphithea's arms receiv'd the royal heir: 


Her antient “ lord an equal joy poſſeſt; 

Inſtant he bade prepare the genial feaſt : 

A ſteer to form the ſumptuous banquet bled, 490 
Whoſe ſtately growth five flow'ry ſummers fed: 

His ſons divide, and roaſt with artful care 

The limbs; then all the raſteful viands ſhare, © 


Ver, 468. Hermes bis patron- god theje gifts bete d.] The reaſon 
why Homer attributes theſe gifts to Mercury is, becauſe he was 
the preſident of ſociety, or of all things that are acted with a de- 
fire of concealment, He is alſo the god of ſpeech; it therefore 
appertained to that deity to guard the verity of it, in particular of 
oaths, being the preſident of ſpeaking, Dacier. 

Ver, 475. Receive, ſhe cries, your royal daughter's ſon, „e. 
We have here an ancient cuſtom obſerved by the Greeks : the child 
was placed by the father upon the grandfather's knees, as a token 

that a grandchild was the moſt * preſent that a ſon could 


make to a father, 
Autolyeus. 


Nor 
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Nor ceas'd diſcourſe (the banquet of the ſoul) 
'Till Phoebus wheeling to the weſtern goal 49 5 
Reſign'd the ſkies, and night involv'd the pole. 
Their drooping eyes the ſlumb'rous ſhade oppreſt, 
Sated they roſe, and all retir'd to reſt. 

Soon as the morn, new-rob'd in purple light, 
Pierce'd with her golden ſhafts the rear of night ; 50 
Ulyſſes, and his brave maternal race 
The young Autolyci, aſſay the chace, 

Parnaſſus, thick perplex'd with horrid ſnades, 

With deep-mouth'd hounds the hunter-troop invades: 
What time the ſun, from ocean's peaceful ſtream, 505 
Darts o'er the lawn his horizontal beam, 

The pack impatient ſnuff the tainted gale ; 

The thorny wilds the wood-men fierce aſſail: 

And foremoſt of the train, his cornel ſpear 

Ulyſſes wav'd, to rouſe the ſavage war. 528 
Deep in the rough receſſes of the wood, | 
A lofty copſe, the growth of ages, ſtood : 

Nor winter's boreal blaſt, nor chund'rous ſhow'r, 
Nor ſolar ray, cou'd pierce the ſhady bow'r, 

With wither'd foliage ſtrew'd, a heapy tore! 515 
The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar, 

Rous'd by the hounds and hunters mingling cries, 
The ſavage from his leafy ſhelter flies: 

With fiery glare his ſanguine eye-balls ſhine, 

And briſtles high impale his horrid chine, $29 
Young Ithacus advance'd, defies the foe, 

Poifing his lifted lance-in a&.to throw ; 

The ſavage renders vain the wound decreed, 

And ſprings impetuous with opponent ſpeed ! 

His tuſks oblique he aim'd, the knee to gore; 525 
Aſlope they glance'd, the ſinewy fibres tore, 

And bar'd the bone : Ulyſſes undiſmay'd, 

Soon with redoubl'd force the wound repay' d; 


1 2 To 
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To the rigbt ſhoulder joint the ſpear apply'd : 

His further flank with ſtreaming purple dy'd: 530 
On earth he ruſh'd with agonizing pain ; 

With joy, and vaſt ſurpriſe, th' applauding train 
View'd his enormous bulk extended on the plain, 
With bandage firm Ulyſſes knee they bound; 

Then chanting myſtic lays, the cloſing wound 333 
Of ſacred melody confeſs'd the force ; 

The tides of life regain'd their azure courſe, 

Then back they led the youth with loud acclaim ; 
Autolycus, enamour'd with his fame, | 
Confirm'd the cure: and from the Delphic dome 540 
With added gifts return'd him glorious home, 

He ſafe at Ithaca with joy receiv'd, 

Relates the chace, and early praife atchiev'd, 

Deep o'er his knee inſeam'd, remain'd the ſcar : 
Which noted token of the woodland war 545 
When Euryclea found, th' abluſion ceas'd ; 

Down dropp'd the leg, from her ſlack hand velene'd 5 ; 
The mingled fluids from the vaſe redound ; 

The vaſe reclining floats the floor aroun d 

Smiles dew'd with tears the pleaſing ſtrife expreſt 5 50 
Of grief, and joy, alternate in her breaſt, 

Her flutt'ring words in melting murmurs dy'd ; 

At length abrupt—my ſon !—my king !—lſhe cry'd, 
His neck with fond embrace infolding faſt, 

Full on the queen her raptur'd eye ſhe . $55 
Ardent to ſpeak the monarch ſafe reſtor'd : 

But ſtudious to conceal her royal lord, 


Ver. 525. Then chanting myſtic lays, the cl:ſing wound 
Of ſacred melody confeſs'd the ferce, ] 
This is a remarkable inſlance of the antiquity of that idle ſuper- 
ſtition of curing wounds by incantation or charms : yet Homer is 
no way blameable for mentioning it; he wrote according to the 
opinion of the age, which, whether true or falſe, vindicates him 
«5 à poet, 
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Minerva fix'd her mind on views remote, 

And from the preſent bliſs abſtracts her thought. 
His hand to Euryclea's he apply'd, 560 
Art thou foredoom'd my peſt ? the hero cry'd : 

Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain'd : 

And have the fates thy babling age ordaia'd : : 
To violate the life thy youth ſuſtain'd ? | 


An exile have I told, with weeping eyes, - 365 


Fall twenty annual ſuns in diſtant ſkies: 

At length return'd, ſome god inſpires thy breaſt 
To know thy king, and here I ſtand confeſt. 

This heav'a-diſcover'd truth to thee conſign'd, 
Reſerve, the treaſure of thy inmolt mind : 678 
Elſe if the gods my vengeful arm ſuſtain, 

And proſtrate to my ſword the ſuitor · train: 

With their lewd mates, thy undiſtinguiſh'd age 

Shall bleed a victim to vindictive rage. 

Then thus rejoin'd the dame, devoid of fear: 575 
What words, my ſon, have paſs'd thy lips fevere ? 
Deep in my ſoul the trult ſhall lodge ſecur'd ; 

With ribs of ſteel, and marble heart, immur'd. 
When heav'n, auſpicious to thy right avow'd, 


Shall proſtrate to thy ſword the ſuitor. crowd; 522 


The deeds I'll blazon of the menial fair; 

The lewd to death devote, the virtuous ſpare. : 
Thy aid avails me not, the chief reply'd ; 

My own experience ſhall their doom decide; 


Ver. 577. Deep in my ſeul the truſs all lodge feenr'd.] P'utarch - 


in his treatiſe upon Garrulity obſerves, that Ulyſſes and every per- 
ſon that had relation to him were 1emarkable for their taciturnit;;: 
they had all profited under ſo great a maſter of ſecrecy as Viyfles: it 
is prac iti ſod by his wife, his fon, and his nurſe 3 his very compa- 
nions, who attended him in his voyages, poſſeſſed this virt ue in ſo 


eminent a degree, as to ſuffer themſelves to be daſhed in pieces by 


the Cyclops, rather than diſco-er him to that giant, The mor! 
that we are to father from this fable ie, that the ſafety of princes 


qunſch conſiſts in ſecrecy. Dacier. 
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A witneſs: judge precludes a long appeal: 585 
Suffice it thee thy monarch to conceal, 
He ſaid : obſequious with redoubl'd pace, 
She to the fount conveys th* exhauſted vale : 
The bath renew'd, ſhe ends the pleafing toil 


With plenteous union of ambroſial oil. 590 
Adjuſting to his limbs the tatter'd veſt, 

Nis former ſeat receiv'd the ſtranger gueſt; 5 
Whom thus with penſive air the queen addreſt. 


Tho' night, diſſolving grief in grateful eaſe, 
Your drooping eyes with ſoft oppreſſion ſeize; $595 
A-while, reluQant to her pleaſing force, : 
Suſpend the reſtful hour with ſweet diſcourſe, 
The day (ne'er brighten'd with a beam of joy !) 
My menials, and domeſtic cares employ : 


And, unattended by fincere repoſe, 60 


The night aſſiſts my ever-wakeful woes: 

When nature's huſh'd beneath her brooding ſhade, 
My echoing griefs the ſtarry vault invade, 

As when the months are clad in flow'ry green, 

Sad Philomel, in bow'ry thades unſeen, 605 
'To vernal airs attunes her varied ſtrains ; 

And Itylus ſounds warbling o'er the plains :' 


Ver. 590. With plenteous unftion——] We are not to imagine, 


that this cuſtom of anointing the feet was an inſtance of luxury; 


it preva.led over the oriental world ſolely out of neceſſity, to avoid 
offenſiveneſs in thoſe hot regions. This cuſtom prevailed many 
ages after Home, and we have an inſtance of it in the women who 
waſhed the feet of our Lord and Saviour with tears, and anointed 
them witn oil, This place is a plain proof, that oil was uſed * 
ter waſhing the feet as well as after batning, 


Ver. 605. Sad Philome!, &c.] This paſſage is thus explained by 
Euſtathins. The ſimile is not only introduced to expreſs the ſor- 
row of Penelope, but the nature of it: it is not ſo much intended 
to. illuſtrate her grief, as her various agitations and different - 
thoughts compared to the different accents in the mournful Sg of 
the nightingale, 
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| 

Young Itylus, his parents darling joy ! | | 
Whom chance miſled the mother to deſtroy : 1 | 

| 


Now doom'd a wakeful bird to wail the beauteous 
vl boy, 610 
1 So in nocturnal ſolitude forlorn, 
A ſad variety of woes I mourn 
My mind reflective, in a thorny maze 
Devious from care to care inceſſant ſtrays. 
Now, wav ring doubt ſucceeds to long deſpair; 61 $ 
Shall I my virgin nuptial-vow revere ; 
And joining to my ſon's my menial train, 
Partake his councils, and aſſiſt his reign ! 
Or, ſince mature in manhood, he deplores 
His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſores ; 629 
Shall I, reluQtant ! to his will accord; 
And from the peers ſelect the nobleſt lord; 
So by my choice avow'd, at length decide 
Theſe waſteful love-debates, a mourning bride ? | 
A viſionary thought I'll now relate, 625 
Illuſtrate if you know, the ſhadow'd fate, 
A team of twenty geeſe (a ſnow-white train !) 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 
Amuſe my penſive hours. The bird of Jove 
Fierce from his mountain eyrie downward drove; 630 
Fach fav'rite fowl he pounce'd with deathful ſway, 
And back triumphant wing'd his airy way. 
My pitying eyes effus'd a plenteous ſtream, 
To view their death thus image'd in a dream : 
With tender ſympathy to ſooche my ſoul, 635 
A troop of matrons, fancy -form'd, condole, 
But whilſt with grief and rage my boſom burn'd, 
Sudden the tyrant of the ſkies return'd : 
Perch'd on the battlements he thus began, 
(In. form an eagle, but in voice a man.) 649 
O qu en! no vulgar viſon of the ſky 
| :I come prophctic of approaching joy: 
of | View 
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View in this plumy form thy victor lord; 
The geeſe (a glutton race) by thee deplor'd, 5 
Portend the ſuitors fated to my ſword. 645 
This ſaid, the pleaſing feather'd omen ceas'd, 
When from the downy bands of ſ]:ep releas'd, - 
Faſt by the limpid lake my ſwan-like train 
I found, inſatiate of the golden grain. 
The viſion ſelf-explain'd (the chief replies) 650 
Sincere reveals the ſanction of the ſkies: 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks his own return decreed; 
And by his.ſword the ſuitors ſure to bleed. 

Hard is the taſk; and rare, the queen rejoin'd, 


Impending deſtinies in dreams to find: 655 


Immur'd within the ſilent bow'r of ſleep, 
Two portal firm the various phantoms keep: 
Of iv'ry one; whence flit to mock. the brain, 
Of winged lies a light fantaſtic train : 

The gate oppos'd pellucid valves adorn, +. 666 
And columns fair incas'd with poliſh'd horn: 

Where images of truth for paſſage wait, 

With viſions manifeſt of future fate. 

Not to this troop, I fear, that-phantom ſoar'd, 
Which ſpoke Ulyiles to his realm reſtor'd : 665 
Delufive ſemblance ! But my remnant life 
Heav'n ſnall determine in a gameful ſtrife : 

With that fam'd bow Ulyfles taught to bend, 

For me the rival archers ſhall contend, 

As on the liſted field he us'd to place 679 
Six beams, oppos'd to fix in equal ſpace : 
Elance'd a-far by his unerring art, 

Sure thro” ſix circlets flew the whizzing dart, 
So, when the ſun reſtores the purple day, 
Their ſtrength and ſkill the ſuitors ſhall aſſay: 
To him the ſpouſal honour is decreed, 

Who thro' the rings directs the feather'd reed, 
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Torn from theſe walls where long the kinder pow'rs 
With pomp and joy have wing'd my youthtul hours! 


On this poor breaſt no dawn of bliſs ſhall beam ; 


The pleaſures paſt ſupplies a copious theme 681 
For many a dreary thought, and many a doleful 
dream 


Propoſe the ſportive lot, the chief replies, 
Nor dread to name yourſelf the bowyer's prize: 
Ulyſſes will ſurpriſe th' unfiniſh'd game 685 
Avow'd, and falſity the ſuitors claim, 
To whom with grace ſerene the queen rejoin'd: 
In all thy ſpeech what pleaſing force I find ! 
O'er my ſuſpended woe thy words prevail, 
J part reluctant from the pleaſing tale. 690 
But heav'n that knows what all terreſtrials need, 
Repoſe to night, and toil to day decreed ; 
Grateful viciſſitude! Yet me withdrawn, 
Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 
Eſtablith'd uſe enjoins ; to reſt and joy 695 
Eſtrange'd fince dear Ulyſſes ſail'd to Troy! | 
Meantime inſtructed is the menial tribe 
Your couch to faſhion as yourſelf preſcribe, 

Thus affable, her bow'r the queen aſcends ; 


The ſov'reign Rep a beauteous train attends; #900 


There image'd to her ſoul Ulyſſes role; 

Down her pale cheek new-ſtreaming ſorrow flows: 
'Till ſoft oblivious ſhade Minerva ſpread, CAT 
And o'er her eyes ambroſial lumber ſhed, 
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While Ulyſſes lies in the veſtibule of the palace, he is wit- 
neſs to the diſorders of the women. Minerva comforts 
bim and caſts him afleep, At his awvaking he defires 
a favourable fign from Jupiter, which is granted, 
The feaſt of Apollo is celebrated by the people, and the 
ſuitors banquet in the palace. Telemachus exerts his 
authority among ſi them, notwithſtanding which, Ulyſſes 
is inſulted by Cteſitpus, and the reſt continue in their 
exceſſes, Strange prodigies are ſeen by Theoclymenus 
the augur who explain them to the deſirudtion of the 
Avoers, 


N ample hide divine Ulyſſes ſpread, 

And form'd of fleecy ſkins his humble bed: 
(The remnants of the ſpoil the ſuitor- crowd 
In feſtival devour'd, and victims vow'd:) - 
Then o'er the chief, Eurynome the chaſte 5 
With duteous care a downy carpet caſt : 
With dire revenge his thoughtful boſom glows, 
And ruminating wrath, he ſcorns repoſe, 

As thus pavilion'd in the porch he lay, 

Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes ſurvey, 10 
Whilſt to nocturnal joys impure, repair 
Wich wanton glee, the proſtituted fair. 


His 


Ver. 12. With wwanton glee, the preſti inted fair.] Euſtathius expa- 
tiates upon the conduct of theſe female ſervants of Penelope. Si- 
| lence 
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His heart with rage this new diſhonour ſtung, 
Wav'ring his thoughts in dubious balance hung 
Or, inſtant ſhould he quench the guilty flime 15 
With their own blood, and intercept the ſhame; 
Or to their luſt indulge a laſt embrace, 
And let the peers conſummate the diſgrace ; 
Round his ſwoll'n heart the murm'rous fury rolls; 
As o'er her young the mother maſtiff growls, 20 
And bays the ſtranger groom :. ſo wrath compreſt 
Recoiling, mutter'd thunder in his breaſt. 
Poor ſuff ring heart! he cry'd, ſupport the pain 
Of wounded honour, and thy rage reſtrain. 

Not 


lence and a decent reſerve (remarks that author), is the ornament. 
of the fair ſex ; levity and laughter betray them into an unguaried 
behaviour, and make them ſuſceptible of wanton impicthious, 
The Athenians, as Pauſanias informs us, had a temple ſacred to 
love and Venus the whiſperer, Venus was called tne woiſ; erer 
(ibvgs;), becauſe they, who there offered up their prayers, ap- 
plied their mouths to the ear of the ſtatue of that goddeſs, and 
whiſpered their petitions; an intimation, that women ought to 
govern their tongue, and not let it tranſgteſs either by loudneſs or 
loquacity, But this no ways affects the ladies of Great Britain 
they ſpeak. ſo well, they ſhculd never. be ſilent. 
. Ulyſſes, Homer tells vs, is almoſt provoked to kill theſe females 
with his own hands: tLis has been imagioed a thought unworthy 
an hero. The like objection has been made againſt ZEncas in Vir- 


Sil (/Eneid, lib, ii. v. 567). 


Thus, wand'ring in my way, without a guide, 

The graceleſs Helen in the porch I *ſpy'd 
Of Veſia's temple: then ſhe lurk'd alone, 

Muffl'd ſhe fat, and, what ſhe could, unknown 
Trembling with rage, the ſtrumpet J regard, 
Refolv'd to give her guilt the due reward, 

"This whole paſſage is ſaid to have been expunged from Virgil by 
Tucca and Varius ; for, as Virgil there expreſſes it, 

"Tis true a ſoldier can ſmall honour gain, 

And boaſt no conqueſt from a woman ſlain. Dryden, 
Ver, 23. Poor ſuff* ring heart ! he cry'd, ſupport the pain 
Of wounded honour, and thy rage reftrain.] 
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Not fiercer woes thy fortitude could foil, BY 
When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 

Dire Polypheme devour'd : I then was freed 

By patient prudence, from the death decreed, 

Thus anchor'd ſafe on reaſon's peaceful coaſt, 
Tempeſts of wrath his ſonl no longer toſt; 39 
Reſtleſs his body rolls, to rage reſign'd : 

As one who long with pale-ey'd famine pin'd, 

The ſav'ry cates on glowing embers caſt 

Inceſſant turns, impatient for repaſt ; 

Ulyſſes fo, from fide to fide devolv'd, 35 
In ſelf-debate the ſuitors doom reſolv'd. 

When in the form of mortal nymph array'd, 

From heav'n deſcends the Jove-born martial maid ; 
And hov'ring o'er his head in view confeſs'd, 

The goddeſs thus her fav'rite care addreſs'd. 4 


- 


Theſe two verſes are quoted by Plato in his Phædo, where he treats 


of the ſoul's immortality ; he makes uſe of them to prove, that 


Homer underſtood the ſoul to be uncompounded and diſtin from 
the body, If the ſcul (argues that author), were a compeund- 
© ed ſubſtance, if it were harmony, (as ſome philoſophically al. 
5 fert,) ſhe would neier act diſcordanily from the parts wich 
« compoſe it; but we ſee the contrary, we ſce the ſoul guide and 
« govern the parts of which ſhe herſelf is pretended to be compo- 
&« ſed ; ſhe reſifts, threatens, and reſtrains our paſſions, our ſears, 
« avarice, and anger: in ſhort, the ſoul ſpeaks to the budy as to 
c a ſubſtance of a nature entirely different from its own, Homer 
t therefore evidently underſtood, that the foul ought to govern and 
ce direct the paſſions, and that it is of a nature more divine than 
c harmony.” 


This is nodeubtadly very juſt reaſoning ; and there is an expreſ- 
fion, obſerves Dacier, that bears the ſame import in the Holy 
Scriptures : © The heart of David 'mote him when he numbered 
< the people.” There is this difference; in Homer by © heart” 
is underſtood the corporeal ſubſtance, in the Scriptyres the ſpiri- 
tual; but both make a manifeſt diſtinction between the ſoul and 
the body, | 
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O thou, of mortals moſt inur'd to woes 
Why roll thoſe eyes unfriended of repoſe? 
Beneath thy palace roof forget thy care; 

Bleſt in thy queen ! bleſt in thy blooming heir ! 


W hom, to the gods when ſuppliant fathers bow, 45 


Thy name the ſtandard of their deareſt vow, 
Juſt is thy kind reproach, (the chief rejoin'd) 

Deeds full of fate diſtract my various mind, 

In contemplation wrapp'd. This hoſtile crew 


W hat ſingle arm hath proweſs to ſubdue ? 50 


Or if by Jove's, and thy auxiliar aid, 

They're doom'd to bleed; O ſay, celeſtial maid : 
W here ſhall Ulyſſes ſhun, or how ſuſtain, 
Nations embattled to revenge the ſlain ? 


Oh impotence of faith | Minerva cries, 55 


If man on frail unknowing man relies, 


Doubt 


Ver. 56. If man on frail unlusguing man relics, 
Deubt youu the geds ? -] 
There is excellent reaſoning in this; if a friend, whom we know 
to be wiſe and powerful, adviſes us, we are ready to follow his in- 
ſt uctions; the Divine Being gives us his counſel, and we refuſe 
it, Monſieur Dacier obſerves, that Epictetus had this paſſage in 
his view, and beantified his morality with it. The protection 
« of a prince or potentate (ſays that author,) gives us full tran - 


« quillity, and baniſhes from us all uneaſy apprehenſion, We have 


« an all powerful being for our protector, and for our father; and 
60 yet the knowledge of it is not Lullcient to drive away our fears, 
« j1quietudes, and d.ſ-ontents.' | 

What Home: further pues into the mouth of the godd:ſs of wiſ- 


dom is conſonant to ſacred verity, and agrees with the language of 


the Scripture, Pſalm xxvii. 3 Though an hoſt of men were 
& laid againſt me, yet ſhall not my heart be afraid,” 

The poet alm ſt in every book mentions the deſtruction of the 
ſuitors by the ſingle band of Ulyſſ:s, to reconcile us to it by de- 
grees, that we may not be ſhocked at the great cataſtrophe of the 
poem as incredible: it is particularly judicious to infiſt upon it in 
this place in a manner ſo ſolemn, to prepare us for the approaching 


event, If the deſtruAion of the ſuitors ſhould appear humarly im- 
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Doubt you the gods? Lo Pallas“ ſelf deſcends, 
Inſpires thy counſels, and thy toils attends. 
In me affiance'd, fortify thy breaſt, 


Tho' myriads leagu'd thy rightful claim conteſt: 69 


My ſure divinity ſhall bear the ſhield, 
And edge thy ſword to reap th: glorious field. 


Now, pay the debt to craving nature due, 
Her faded pow'rs with balmy reſt renew. 


She ceas'd : ambroſial ſlumbers ſeal his eyes; 6; 
His care diſſolves in viſionary joys : 
The goddeſs pleas'd, regains her natal ſkies. 
Not ſo the queen ; the downy bands of ſleep 
By grief relax'd, ſhe wak'd again to weep : 
A gloomy pauſe enſu'd of dumb deſpair ; 70 
Then thus her fate invok'd, with fervent pray'r. 
Diana! ſpeed thy deathful ebon dart, 
And cure the pangs of this convulſive heart, 


Snatch me, ye whirlwinds ! far from human race, 
Toſt thro' the void illimitable ſpace : 75 


Or 


probable by being aſcribed ſolely to Ulyſſes, it is at ieaft reconcile- 
able to divine probability, and becomes credible through the inter- 
vention of a goddeſs, 

Ver. 72. Diana! ſpeed thy deathful ebon- dart, &c. ] I doubt not 
but tl.e reader will be pleaſed with the beauty of this. ſoliloquy, 
There is an aſſemblage of tender images and moving complaints, 
and yet they are ſuch as betray no meanneſs of ſpirit : the lamen- 
tation of Penelope is the lamentation of a queen and heroine ; ſhe 
mcurns, but it is with dignity, The poet makes a good uſe of her 
ſorrows, and they cxcellently ſuſiain ber character of perſcyering 
to clude the addreſſes of the ſuitors, when ſhe wiſhes even to die 
rather than yield to them. 

But I confeſs the inſerting ſo many particularitics of the daugh- 

ters of Pandarus, &c, greatly leſſ:ns the pathetic of this ſpeech, 

Ver. 74. Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! &c,] The ancients (ſays 
Dacier), were perſuaded that ſome perſons were carried away by 
forms and whirlwinds, I would rather imagine ſuch expreſſions to 

be entirely rurztwe 6 5 it is probable, that what gave 
occaſion 
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Or if diſmounted from the rapid cloud, - 

Me with his whelming wave let ocean (ſhroud ! 
So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphan-ſair 
Were doom'd to wander thro' the devious air ; 
Thyſelf untimely and thy copſort dy'd, 

But four celeſtials both your cares ſupply'd, 
Venus in tender delicacy rears 


23 


With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 


Imperial Juno to their youth aſſign'd 
A form majeſtie, and ſagacious mind: 


With ſhapely growth Diana grace'd the bloom; 


And Pallas taught the texture of the loom. 
But whilſt to learn their lots in nuptial love, 
Bright Cytherea ſought the bow'r of Jore; 
(The god ſupreme, to whoſe eternal eye 


The repiiſters- of fate expanded lie) 


31 


80 


85 


90 


Wing'd harpies ſnatch'd th' unguarded charge aways 


And to the Furies bore a grateful prey, 
Be ſuch my lot! Or thou Diana ſpee1 
Thy ſhaft, and ſend me joyful to the dead: 


95 


eccaſion to theſe fictions might be no more than the ſadd:n death? 
of ſome perſons, and their diſappearance was aſcribed, in the lan- 
guage of poetry, to ſtorms and whirlwinds, The-orientals delight- 


ed in ſuch bold figures, Job xxvit, N.; © The eaſt wind carr.eth ' 


*© him away, and as a ſtorm hutleth him out ef hs place; and 
Iſaiah xli. 16, The wind ſhall carry tem away, and the whitl- 
& wind ſhall ſcatter them.“ 


Vier. 82. Fenus in tender delicacy rears 
With boney, milk, and wine, their infant years. 
Monſieur Dacier obſerves upon this paſſage 3 Veaus is ſaid to fee! 


theſe infants with wine, milk, and honey; that 1s, ſhe nurſed 


them in their infancy, with plenty and abu:Zance : for this is the 
import of the expreſſion; a land flowirg with mils and honey 
means a land of the greateſt fertility, as is evident frem the wri- 
tings of Moſes, So the prophet, “ Butter and honey ſtall he 
te eat, till he knows how to refuſe the evil and chuſe the good; 
that is, till the age of diſcretion. 
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To ſeek my lord among the warriour- train, 
Ere ſecond vows my bridal faith profane. 
When woes the waking ſenſe alone aſſail; 
Whilſt night extends her ſoft oblivious veil, 
Of other wretches care the torture ends: 
No truce the warfare of my heart ſuſpends ! 
The night renews the day-diſtracting theme, 
And airy terrours ſable ev'ry dream. 

The laſt alone a kind illuſion wrought, 

And to by bed my lov'd Ulyſſes brought, 

In manly bloom, and each majeſtic grace, 
As when for Troy he left my fond embrace ; 
Such raptures in my beating boſom riſe, 
deem it ſure a viſion of the ſkies, 


ICO 


10 5 


Thus, whilſt Aurora mounts her purple throne, 110 


In audible laments ſhe breathes her moan; 
The ſounds aſſault Ulyſſes' wake ful ear; 
Miſ-judging of the cauſe, a ſudden fear 


Of 


Ver. 107, As when for Trey le I. ft my fend embrace. ] This little 


circùumſtance is not without a good effect: it ſhows, that the whole 
ſoul of Penelope was peſſeſſed with the image of Ul; ſſes. Homer 
2dJs, © ſuch as he was when he ſailed to Troy; which is in- 
ſerted to take off our wonder, hat ſte ſt ould not diſcover him 
this Ulyſes in diſguiſe is not like the Ulyſſes ſhe formerly knew, 
and now Ccelineates in her imagination. Erfathius, 

Ver, 110, Thus, 2 Li Aurcra muunts ber purple tbrore.] This is 
the morning of the fcr:ieth day; for part of the eighteenth book, 
and the whole nineteenth, and ſo far of the twentieth book, con- 
tains no more time than the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 

Ver. 113. A ſudden fear 

Of his arrival known, the chief alarms. ] 
I vas at a loſs for an explication of this line, till I found it in 
Fuſt..thius z for why ſhculd Ulyſſes imagine, that Penelope knew 
bim to be Ulyſſes, af er a ſpeech that expreſſed fo much concern 
for his abſence ? Ulyſſes, having only heard the voice, not diſtin- 
guiſhed the words of her lamentation, miſtakes the tears of Pene- 
lope for tears of jey; he ſuſpects that the diſcovery is made by 


Eurycla or Telemachus; that they have told her the truth to 
give 
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Of his arrival known, the chief alarms ; 

He thinks the queen is rulhing to his arms, 115 

Up- ſpringing from his couch, with active haſte 

The fleece and carpet in the dome he place'd ; 

(The hide, without, imbib'd the morning air) 

And thus the gods invok'd, with ardeat pray'er, 
Jove, and ethereal thrones! with heav'n to friend 

If the long ſeries of my woes ſhall end ; 121 

Of human race now riſing from repoſe, 

Let one a bliſsful omen here diſcloſe ; 


f 


give her comfort; and fears leſt, i i the tranſport of her joy, (he 
ſh -u'd ad ſomething that would betray him to the ſuitors, and pre- 

vent his deſigns : he therefore immediately withdraws, and makes 
a prayer to he. ven for a ſign to re aſſare his hopes, that he may 
proceed with confidence to their de ſtruction. 
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V-r. 120. Jove, and ethereal thrones 
123. 1 blizsfal omen ———] 


The reader will fully underſt ind the import of this prayer, from 
the na:u.e of omens, and the notions of them amongſt the anci- 
ents : © If (ſays Uiyiles,) my prayer is heard, let there be a voice 
* fr. m within the palace to certity me of ic;“ and immediat-ly 
a voice is heard, O Jupiter, may this diy be the laſt to the ſuit- 
© ors!” Such ſpeeches, as fell accidentally from any perion, were 
held ominous, and one of the ancient ways of divination ; Ulyſſes 
underſtands it as ſuch, and accepts the omen, It was in uſe among 
the Romans, as appears from Tully of divination, when P. ZZ mi- 
lius was going to war with Perieus king of the Macedoni ns, he 
found his little dau hter in tears: “ O father, (ſays ſhe,) Perſeus 
te is dead!” meaning her little cog named P. tſeus; & milius im- 
mediately replied, © O daughter, T embrace the omen,” apply. 
ing it to Perſeus king of the Macedonians ; who was afterwards 
conquered by him, and died a captive in Rome, The lame prac- 
tice was uſed by the Hebrew- ; it was called Bath Kol; this is an 
inſtance of it: two rabbies defiring to ſee Samuel a Babyloniſh 
doctor, „let us follow (ſaid they,) the hearing of Bath Kol” fl 
travelling therefore near a ſchool, they heard a boy reading theſe ; 
words out of 1 Sam. xxv. 1. Aud Samuil died.“ They obſer- 

ved it, and found that their friend was dead. The Sortes Virgili- 4 
anz afterwards were much of this kind. 7 
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And to confirm my faith, propitious Jove ! 

Vouchſafe the ſanction of a ſign above. | 125 
Whilſt lowly thus the chief adoring bows, 

The pitying god his guardian aid avows, 

Loud from a ſapphire ſky his thunder ſounds : 

With ſpringing hope the hero's heart rebounds, 

Soon, with conſummate joy to crown his pray'r, 139 

An omen'd voice invades his raviſh'd ear. 


Beneath a pile that cloſe the dome adjoin'd, 


Twelve female ſlaves the gift of Ceres grind ; 
Taſk'd for the royal board to bolt the bran 
From the pure flour (the growth and ſtrength of man) 


Diſcharging to the day the labour due, 136 
Now early to repoſe the reſt withdrew ; 

One maid, unequal to the talk aſſign'd, 

Still turn'd the toilſome mill with anxious mind; 5 
And thus in bitterneſs of ſoul divin'd 140 


Father of gods and men; whoſe thunders roll 
O'er the cerulean vault, and ſhake the pole; 
Whoe'er from heav'n has gain'd this rare oſtent, 

(Of granted vows a certain ſignal ſent) 

In this bleſt moment of accepted pray'r 145 
Pitcous, regard a wretch conſum'd with care! 
Inſtant, O Jove! confound the ſuitor-train, | 

For whom o'er* toil'd 1 grind the golden grain: 


Far from this dome the lewd devourers calt, 


And be this feſtival decreed their laſt ! 150 

Big with their doom denounce'd in earth and ſky, 
Ulyſſes? heart dilates with ſecret joy, 
Meantime the menial train with unctuous wood 
Heap'd high the genial hearth, Vulcanian food : 
When, early dreſs'd, advance'd the royal heir; 155 
With manly graſp be wav'd a martial ſpear, 


A radiant ſabre grace'd his purple zone, 


And on his foot the golden ſandal ſhone. 


A 
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His Reps impetuous to the portal preſs'd ; 


And Euryclea thus he there addreſs'd. 160 
Say thou, to whom my youth its nurture owes, 
Was care for due refection, and repoſe, : 


Beſtow'd the ſtranger gueſt ? Or waits he griev'd, 
His age not honour'd, nor his wants reliev'd ? 
Promiſcuous grace on all the queen confers; 165 
(In woes bewilder'd, oft” the wiſeſt errs,) 
The wordy vagrant to the dole aſpires, 
And modeſt worth with noble ſcorn retires, 

She thus: O ceaſe that ever honour'd name 
To blemiſh now; it ill deſerves your blame: 170 
A bowl cf gen'rous wine ſuffice'd the gueſt; 
In vain the queen the night- refection preſt; 
Nor would he court repoſe in downy ſtate, 


Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the rage of fate 


A hide beneath the portico was ſpread, 175 
And fleecy ſkins compos'd an humble bed: 
A downy carpet cait with duteous care, 
Secur'd him from the keen noQurnal air, 
His cornel jay'lin pois'd, with regal port, 
To the ſage Greeks conven'd in Themis“ court, 186 


Ver. 165. Promiſcucus grace en all the queen cinfers.] This ſpeech 
of Telemachus may ſeem to be wanting in filial reſpect, as it ap- 
pears to condemn the conduct of his mother: but (emarks Eu- 
ſtathivs,) the contrary is to be gathered from it. His blame is 
really a commendation ; it ſhews that her affection was ſo great 
for Ul ſſes, that ſhe received every vagrant honourably, who de- 
ceived her wich falſe news about him; and that other perſons who 
brought no ticings of him, though men of great worth, were leſs 
acceptable. 

Ver, 180. To the ſage Greeks conven'd in Themts' court, 

Forth- iſſuing from the deme the prince repair d.] 
Tt was cuſtomary for kings and magiſtrates to go early every morn- 
ing into the public aſſemblies, to ciſtritute juſtice, and take care 
of public affairs: but this aſſembly contributing nothing to the ac- 
tion of the Odyſſey, the poct paſſes it over in a curſory manner, 
without any enlargement. Euflatbius, 

Forth- 
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Forth - iſſuing from the dome the prince repair'd : 
Two dogs of chace, a lion - hearted guard, 

Behind him ſourly ſtalk'd. Without delay 

The dame divides the labour of the day; 

Thus urging to the toil the menial train 8 


What marks of luxury the marble ſtain! 
Its wonted luſtre let the floor regain; 
The ſeats with purple clothe in order due; 
And let th' abſterſive ſponge the board renew: 
Let ſome refreſh the vaſe's ſullied wold; N 190 
Some bid the goblets boaſt their native gold: 
Some to the ſpring, with each a jar, repair, 
And copious waters pure for bathing bear: 
Diſpatch ! for ſoon the ſuitors will aſſay 
The lunar feaſt-rites to the god of day. 195 
She ſaid ; with duteous haſte a bevy fair 
Of twenty virgins to the ſpring repair: 
With varied toils the reſt adorn the dome, 
Magnificent, and blithe, the ſuitors come. 
Some weild the ſounding ax; the dadder'd oaks 200 
Divide, obedient to the forceful ſtrqkes 
Soon from the fount with each a brimming urn, 
(Eumzus in their train) the maids return. 
Three porkers for the feaſt, all brawny chin'd, 
He brought; the choiceſt of the tulky kind: 205 
In lodgements firſt ſecure his care he view'd, 
Then to the king this friendly ſpeech renew'd: 


Ver. 189. And lat tb abſterſive ſponge the board renew.) The ta- 
ble was not anciently covered with linen, but carefully dt 
with wet ſponges. 


Ver. 195. The lunar feaſt-rites to the god of day.] This was the 
laſt day of one month, and the firſt of the following: the Greek 
months were lunar; the firſt day of every month was a day of great 


tain of light, 


Now 


ſolemnity, and it was conſecrated to Apollo, the author and foun- 
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Now ſay ſincere, my gueſt ! the ſuitor train 
Still treat thy worth with lordly dull diſdain ; 
Or ſpeaks their deed a bounteous mind humane ? 5 
Some pity ing god (Ulyſſes ſad reply'd) 211 
With vollied vengeance blaſt their tow'ring pride 
No conſcious bluſh, no ſenſe of right reſtrains 
The tides of luſt that ſwell their boiling veins: 
From vice to vice their appetites are toſt, 215 
All cheaply ſated at another's colt ! 
While thus: the chief his woes indignant told, 
Melanthius, maſter of the bearded fold, 
The goodlieſt goats of all the royal herd 
Spontaneous to the ſuitors feaſt preferr'd : 220 
Two grooms aſſiſtant bore the victims bound; 
With quav'ring cries the vaulted roots reſound : 
And ta the chief auſtere, aloud began 
The wretch unfriendly to the race of man, 
Here, vagrant, ſtill ? offenſive to my lords! 225 
Blows have more energy than airy words; 
Theſe arguments I'll uſe : nor conſcious ſhame, 
Nor threats, thy bold intruſion will reclaim, 


On this high feaſt the meaneſt vulgar boaſt 


A plenteous board! Hence! ſeek another hoſt ! 230 
Rejoinder to the churl the king diſdain'd, 

But ſhook his head, and riſing wrath reſtrain'd. 
From Cephalenia croſs the ſurgy main 

Philztius late arriv'd a faithful ſwain. 

A ſteer ungrateful to the bull's embrace, 235 

And goats he brought, the pride of all their race ; 

Imported in a ſhallop not his own : 

The dome re-echo'd to their mingled moan. 


Ver, 237. Imported in a ſrallip——] To underſtand this paſſage, 
it is neceſſary to remember, that Melanthius and Philztius fed 
their flocks and herds in Cephalenia, an adjacent iſland, under the 
dominion of Ulyſſes; bur, living in different parts of it, they are 
brought over in ſeparate veſſels, by diftereat ferry men, og, 
as Homer expreſſcs it. | 


Straight 
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Straight to the guardian of the briſtiy kind 

He thus began, benevolent of mind, 240 
What gueſt is he, of ſuch majectic air? 

His lineage and paternal clime declare: 

Dim thro? the eclipſe of fate, the rays divine 

Of ſov'reign ſtate with faded ſplendour ſhine, 

If monarchs by the gods are plunge'd in woe, 243 

To what abyſs are we foredoom'd to go! 

Then affable he thus the chief addreſs'd, 

W hilt with pathetic warmth his hand he preſs'd. 
Stranger! may fate a milder aſpect ſhew, 

And ſpin thy future with a whiter clue ! 230 

O Jove ! for ever deaf to human cries ; | 

The tyrant, not the father of the ſkies ! 


Ver, 245. If manarghs by tr Eo gong Sc.] Tuts 25 tue reaioning of 
Philætius: kings are in a peculiar manner the care of the gods; 
.and, if the gods exempt not kings from calamities, how can infe- 


riour perſons (ſays Dacier), expect to be exempted, or complain in 


the day of adverſity ? But I perſuade myſelf, the words have a deep- 
er ſenſe, and mean Ulyſſes; “ Well may vagrants ſuffer, wien 
« kings, ſuch as Ul; ſſes, are not free from afflictions.“ 


Ver. 251, O Fove! for ever deaf to human cries, 
The tyrant, not the father of the ſkies ! ] 
Theſe words are to be aſcribed to the exceſs of ſorrow which Phi- 
lætius feels for the ſufferings of Ulyſſes; for they certainly tranſ- 
greſs the bounds of reaſon, But if we conſider the ſtate of theclo- 
gy in Homer's t me, the ſentence will appear leſs offenſive ; ** How 
can Jupiter (ſays Philzcius,) who is cur father, throw his child- 


6 ren into ſuch an abyſs ot miſery ? Thou, oh Jove, haſt made 


« us, yet haſt no compaſſion when we ſuffer.“ It is no eaſy mat- 
ter to anſwer this argument from the heathen theology, and no 


wonder therefore if it confounds the reaſon of Philætius; but we, 


who have certain hopes of a future ſtate, can readily ſolve the dif- 

— ficulty : that fate will be a time of retribution; it will amply re- 
compenſe the good man for all his calamities, or, as Milton ex- 
preſſes, 


Will juſtify the ways of God to men. 


Unpiteeus 
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Unpiteous of the race thy will began ! 

The fool of fate, thy manufacture, man, 

With penury, contempt, repulſe, and care, 255 
The galling load of life is doom'd to bear. 

Ulyſſes from his ſtate a wand'rer ſtill, 

Upbraids thy pow'r, thy wiſdom, or thy will: 

O monarch ever dear!—O man of woe !— 

Freſh flow my tears, and ſhall for ever flow! 260 
Like thee, poor ſtranger gueſt, deny'd his home! 
Like thee, in rags obſcene decreed to roam! 

Or haply periſh'd on ſome diſtant coaſt, 

In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt ! 

O, grateful for the good his bounty gave, 265 
Pll grieve, *till ſorrow ſink me to the grave! 
His kind protecting hand my youth preferr'd, 

The regent of his Cephalenian herd: 


With vaſt increaſe beneath my care it ſpreads, 


A ſtately breed ! and blackens far the meads, 270 
Conſtrain'd, the choiceſt beeves I thence import, 
To cram theſe cormorants that crowd his court : 
Who in partition ſeek his realm to ſhare ; 
Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 
Since here reſolv'd oppreſſive theſe reſide, 275 
Contending doubts my anxious heart divide: 
Now to ſome foreign clime inclin'd to fly, 
And with the royal herd protection buy : 
Then happier thoughts return the nodding ſcale, 
Light mounts deſpair, alternate hopes prevail: 280 
In op'ning proſpects of ideal joy, | 
My king returns; the proud uſurpers die. 

To whom the chief: in thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join'd ; 
Attend a deed already ripe in fate : 235 
Atteſt, oh love! the truth I now relate! 
This ſacred truth atteſt each genial pow'r, | 
Who bleſs the board, and guard this friendly bow'r! 


Before 
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Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 
Thy wiſh produce'd in act, with pleas'd ſurvey, 290 
Thy wond'ring eyes ſhall view: his rightful reign 
By arms avow'd Ulyfles ſhall regain, 
And to the ſhades devote the ſuitor- train. 
O Jore ſapreme, the raptur'd ſwain replies, 
With deeds conſummate ſoon the promis'd joys! 295 
Theſe aged nerves, with new-born vigour ſtrung, 
In that bleſt cauſe ſhou'd emulate the young 
Aſſents Eumzus to the pray'r addreſt ; 
And equal ardours fire his loyal breaſt. 
Meantime the ſuitors urge the prince's fate, 3co 
And deathful arts employ the dire debate: 
When in this airy tour, the bird of Jove 
Truſs'd with his ſinewy pounce a-trembling dove; 
Siniſter to their hope ! This omen ey'd 
Amphinomus, who thus preſaging cry'd. 305 
The gods from force and fraud the prince defend ; 
O peers ! the ſanguinary ſcheme ſuſpend : 
Your future thought let ſable fate employ ; 
And give the preſent hour to genial joy. 

From council ſtraight th' aſſenting peerage ceas'd, 
And in the dome prepar'd the genial feaſt, 311 
Diſ-rob'd, their veſts apart in order lay, 
Then all with ſpeed ſuccin@ the victims flay : 

With ſheep and ſhaggy goats the porkers bled, 


And the proud ſteer was on the marble ſpread, 315 


Ver. 304. Amphinorus, who thus preſaging cry'd.] It may be aſc- 
ed why Amphinomus gives this interpretation to the prodigy ? and 
why might not the eagle denote the ſuitors, and the pigeon Tele- 
machus ? No doubt but ſuch an interpretation would have been 
ſpecious, but contrary to the rules of augury, The eagle is the 
king of birds, and mult therefore of neceſſity denote the chief per- 
ſonage, and could only be applied to Ulyſſes, or Telemachus, Am- 

Phinomus thus interprets it, and the ſuitors acquieſce in this ia- 
terpretation; 
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With fire prepar d they deal the morſels round, 
Wine roſy- bright the brimming gublets crown'd, 

By ſage Eumzus borne : the purple tide 

Melanchius from an ample jar upply'd: | 
High caniſters of bread Philztius place'd ; 320 
And eager all devour the rich repaſt. 

Diſpos'd apart, Ulyſſes ſhares the treat! 

A trivet-table, and ignobler ſeat, 

The prince appoints ; but to his fire aſſigns 

The taſteful inwards, and neQareous wines, 325 
Partake my gueſt, he cry'd, without controll 

The ſocial fealt, and drain the cheering bowl: 

Dread not the railer's laugh, nor ruffian's rage; 

No vulgar roof protects thy honour'd age; 
This dome a refuge to thy wrongs ſhall be, 330 
From my great fire too ſoon devolv'd to me! 

Your violence and ſcorn, ye ſuitors ceaſe, 

Leit arms avenge the violated peace, 

Aw'd by the prince, ſo haughty, brave, and young, 
Rage gnaw'd the lip, amazement chain'd the tongue. 
Be patient, pecrs ! at length Antinous cries ; 336 
The threats of vain imperious youth deſpiſe : 

Would Jove permit the meditated blow, 
That ſtream of eloquence ſhould ceaſe to flow, 

Without reply vouchfaf d, Antinous ceas'd: 340 
Meanwhile the pomp of ſellival increas'd : 

By heralds rank'd, m marſhall'd order move 

The city tribes, to pleas'd Apollo's. grove : 

Beneath the verdure. of which awful ſhade, 

The lunar hecatomb they grateful laid; | 156 
Partook the facred feaſt, and ritual honours paid. 


Ver. 323. A trivet table, and ignobler ſeat.] This circumſtance is 
Not inſerted unneceſſarily; the table is ſuitable to the diſguiſe of 
Ulyſſes, and it might have created a jealouſy in the ſuitors, if Ter 
lemachus had uſed him with greater diſtinction. 


Vor. II. > But 
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| But the rich banquet in the dome prepar'd, 
1 (An humble ſide- board ſet) Ulyſſas ſhar'd. 
if - Obſervant of the prince's high beheſt, 
1 His menial train attend the ſtranger- gueſt: 350 
| | Whom Pallas with unpard'ning fury fir'd, 
By lordly pride and keen reproach inſpir'd. 
| 
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| A Samian peer, more ſtudious than the reſt 
| || Of vice, who teem'd with many a dead - born jeſt ; 
And urge'd, for title to a conſort queen, 355 
UVanumber'd acres arable and green; 
(Creſippns nam'd) this lord Ulyſſes ey'd, 
And thus burſt out th' impoſtumate with pride, 
The ſentence I propoſe, ye peers, attend: 
Since due regard muſt wait the prince's friend, 360 
1 Let each a token of eſteem beſtow : 
I | This gift acquits the dear reſpeQ I owe; 
| With which he nobly may diſcharge his ſeat, 
And pay the menials for the maſter's treat, 
He faid ; and of the ſteer before him place'd, 365 
That ſinewy fragment at Ulyſſes caſt, 
1 Where to the paſtern-bore, by nerves combin'd, 
| The well-horn'd foot indiſſolubly join'd ; 
F | Which whizzing high, the wall unſeemly ſign'd. 
l 'The chief indignant grins a ghaſtly ſmile ; 379 
Revenge and ſcorn within his boſom boil : 
When thus the prince with pious rage inflam'd: 
Had not th' inglorious wound thy malice aim'd 
Fall'n guiltleſs of the mark, my certain ſpear 
Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear: 2375 
Nor ſhould thy fire, a queen his daughter boaſt 
The ſuitor, now, had vaniſh'd in a ghoſt : 
Z No more, ye lew'd compeers, with lawleſs pow'r 
| Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour: 
| For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 380 
y grape fhall redden, and my harveſt grow. 
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Or if each other's wrongs ye ſtill ſupport, 
With rapes and riot to profane my court ; 
What ſingle arm with numbers can contend ? 
On me let all your litted ſwords deſcend, 38; & 
And with my life ſuch vile dithonours end, 
A long ceſſation of diſcourſe enſu'd, 
By gentler Agelaus thus renew'd, 
A juſt reproof, ye peers ! your rage reſtrain 
From the protected gueſt, and menial train: 390 
And prince! to ſtop the ſource of future ill, 
Aſſent yourſelf, and gain the royal will. 
Whilſt hope prevail'd to fee your fire reſtor'd, 
Of right the queen refus'd a ſecond lord, 
But who ſo vain of faith, ſo blind to fate, 505 
To think he ſtill ſurvives to claim the ſtate ? 
Now preſs the ſovereign dame with warm detire 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice inſpire : 
The lord ſelected to the nuptial joys, 
Far hende will lead the long contended prize: 4 
Whilſt in paternal pomp, with plenty ble2, 
You reign, of this imperial dome poſſoſt. 
Sage and ſerene Telemachus replies: 
By him at whoſe behelt the thunder flies! © 


Ver. 403. Sage and ſerene Telemac but replice, &c.] It is obſerva⸗ 
ble, that Telemachus ſwears by tl e ſo:rows of his fa her; an cx- 
preſſion, in my judgement, very noble, and, at the ſame time, 
full of a filial tenderneſs. This was an ancient cuſtom 2amonzt 
the orientals, as appears from an oath not unlike it in Genef« 
XXXi. 53. : „and Jacob ſware by the fear of his father Iſazc,” 

But how is this ſpeech to be underſto>d ? for how can Telema- 
chus perſuade his mother to marry, when he knows that Ulyfi.s is 
returned? There is a conceeled and an apparent meaning in the | 
expre ſſion. Telemachus, obſerves Euſtathius, ſwears, that he will 
not hinder his mother from taking an huſbard, but he means U- 
Iſſes: the words therefore are ambiguous, and the ambiguity de- 
ceives the ſuitors, who believe, that by this oath Telemachus ob- 
liges himſelf not only not to hinder, but promote the intended aup- 
tials, 


K-32. And 
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And by the name on earth J moſt revere, 405 
By great Ulyſſes, and his woes I ſwear ! 
{Who never muſt review his dear domain ; 
Inroll'd, perhaps, in Pluto's dreary train,) 
Whene'er her choice the royal dame avows, 
My bridal gifts ſhall load the future ſpouſe : 410 
But from this dome my parent queen to chaſe !- 
From me, ye gods ! avert ſuch dire diſgrace, 

But Pallas clouds with intellectual gloom 
The ſuitors ſouls, inſenſate of their doom! 
A mirthful phrenzy ſeiz'd the fated crowd ; 413 
The roofs reſound with cauſeleſs laughter loud: 
Floating in gore, portentous to ſurvey! 
In each diſcolour'd vaſe the viands lay: 
Then down each cheek the tears ſpontaneous flow, 
And ſudden ſighs precede approaching woe. 420 
In viſion wrapt ; the“ Hypereſian ſeer | 
Uproſe, and thus divin'd the vengeance near. 

O race to death devote ! with Stygian ſhade 
Each deſtin'd peer impending fates invade :- 
With tears your wan diſtorted cheeks are drown'd ; 425 
With ſanguine drops the walls are rubied round: 
Thick ſwarms the ſpacious hall with howling ghoſts, 
To people Orcus, and the burning coaſts ! 
Nor gives the ſun his golden orb to roll, 


But univerſal night uſurps the pole ! 430- 


Yet warn'd in vain, with laughter loud elate 
The peers reproach the ſure divine of fate; 
And thus Eurymacaus : the dotard's mind 
To ev'ry ſenſe is loſt, to reaſon blind : 
Swift from the dome conduct the ſlave away; 435 
Let him in open air behold the day. 
| Tax 


9 Theoclyme nus. 
Ver. 436. Let I im in open air behold the toy J The ſuitore, t king 
the prediction of Theocly menus literally, viz, © I ſee you all in- 
« volved 


20 


11 
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Tax not, (the heav'n- illumin'd ſeer rejoin'd) 
Of rage, or folly, my prophetic mind. 
No clouds of errour dim th' ethereal rays, - 
Her equal pow'r each faithful ſenſe obeys. 440 - 
Unguided hence my trembling ſteps I bend, 
Far hence, before yon' hov'ring deaths deſcend ; 
Leſt the ripe harveſt of revenge begun, 
J ſhare the doom ye ſuitors cannot ſhun, 

This ſaid, to ſage Pirzus ſped the ſeer, 443 
His honour'd hoſt, a welcome inmate there. 
O'er the protracted feaſt the ſuitors fir, 
And aim to wound the prince with pointleſs wit: 
Cries one, with ſcornful leer and mimic voice, 
Thy-charity we praiſe, - but not thy choice; 459 
Why ſuch profuſion of indulgence ſhown 
To this poor, tim'rous, toil-deteſting drone ? 
That other feeds on planetary ſchemes, 
And pays his hoſt with hideous noon-day dreams, 


&©« volved in darkneſs,” think him diſtracted, not conceiving his 
words to be a prophecy; and therefore, by way of derifion, com- 
mand him to be carried into a place of public reſort, that he may 
convince himſelf it is {ui} dave Euſtathius imagines, they intend- 
ed to r-proach him with drunkenneſs, becauſe it makes all objects 
app ear inviſtin and different from the reality: he quotes a plea- 
fant expreſſion of Anzchaiſts to this purpoſe : a e rtainpeifon tell 
ing him at an entertainment, that he had married a very ugly wo- 
man; I think ſo tco, (repli-s A acharſis); but fill me a bum- 
6 per, that I miy make her a be. uty,” 


Ver. 437. Tax not, (the beav'n illumin'd ſcer rejiin's), &c.)] Eu- 
ſtahius explains the anſwer of Th-oclymenus to be both pleaſant 
and ſerious: *© I have eves, and therefore have no occaſion 
for a guice to lead me from the palace; I bave eare, and there- 
© fore hear that my abfence is dcftred; I have both my feet, and 
* therefore am able to go away without giving others the trouble 
* to aſſiſt me; and I have an underſtanding well informed, by 
* which I ſee the evil that threatens the ſuitors, and haſte away 
© te avoid it.“ 


& - But, 


* 
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But, prince! for once at leaſt believe a friend, 455 
To ſome Sicilian mart theſe courtiers ſend, 

Where, if they yield their freight acroſs the main, 
Dear ſell the ſlaves ! demand no greater gain, 

Thus jovial they; but nought the prince replies; 
Full on his fire he roll'd his ardent eyes; 460 
Impatient ſtraight to fleſh his virgin-ſword ; 

From the wiſe chief he waits the deathful word, 
Nigh in her bright alcove, the penſive queen 

To ſee the circle fat, of all unſeen, 

Sated at lengrh they riſe, and bid prepare 465 
An eve-repalt, with equal coſt and care: a 

But vengeful Pallas, with preventing ſpeed 

A feaſt proportion'd to their crimes decreed ; 

A feaſt of death I the fealters doom'd to bleed! 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The bending of Ulyſſes's bow. 


Penelope, to put an end to the ſolicitation of the ſuitors, 
propoſes to marry the perſon who ſhall firſt bend the 
bow of Ulyſſes, and ſhoot through the. ringlets. After 
their attempts have proved ineſfectual, Ulyſſes taking 
Eumaus and Philætius apart, diſc»vers himſetf to them 
then returning, deſires leave to try his ſtrengtb at the 
bow, which, though refuſed with indignation by the 
ſuitors, Penelope and Telemachus cauſe it to be deli- 
vered to his hands. He bends it immediately, and jhocts 
through all the rings, Fupiter in the ſame inſtant 
thunders from heaven ; Ulyſſes accepts the omen, and 


gives a fign to Telemachus, who ſland ready n at * | 
his 2 ide, 


N D Pallas now, to-raiſe the rivals fires, 
With her own art Penelope inſpires: 
Who now can bend Ulyfſes' bow, and wing 
The well-aim'd arrow thro' the diſtant ring, 
Shall end the ſtrife, and win th' imperial dame; 5 
But diſcord and black death await the game 
The prudent queen the lofty ſtair aſcends, 
E At diſtance due a virgin - train attends 
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A brazen key ſhe held, the handle turn'd, 

With lteel and poliſh'd elephant adorn'd: 10 
Swift to the inmoſt room ſhe bent her way, 
Where ſafe repos'd the royal treaſures lay; 

There ſhone high heap'd the labour'd braſs and ore, 
And tnere the bow which great Ulyſſes bore, | 
And there the quiver, where now guiltleſs ſlept . 15 
Thofe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 


| ds A Sd am 
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Ver. 9 4 brazen k:y ſhe beld, c.] The numerous patticulari- 
ties and digreſſive hiſtories crowded together in the beginning of 
this book have not eſcaped cenſure, The poet very circumſtanti- 
ally deſcribes the key, and the make of it, as likewiſe the bow and 
quiver, then tells vs who gave it to Ulyſies; at the mention of the 
donor's name he ſtaris into a li:tle hiſtory of him, and returns not 

in many lines to his ſubject; he then no leſs circumſtantially de- 
ſcribes the chamber, and the frame of the door, he deſcends to e- 
very. particular of Penclope's opening it, and every ſtep and motion 
the takes till ſhe produces the bow before the ſuitors. This conduct 
has been liable to objection, as made up of particulars of ſmall-im- 
portance to nv propoſed end. But notwithſtanding, every circume 
ſtance is not without its effect and beauty, and nothing better 
ſt.ews the power of the poet's dition, So great a cr.tic as Vida 
admired this very paſſage. Poetic, lib. ii. 


ce Ipſa procos etiam ut juſſit certare ſagittis 

« Penelope, optatas promittens callida tædas 

4 Victori, per quauta more d:ſpendia menics 

« Suſpenſas trahit, ante viri quam profe at arcum ?” 
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The poet adapts his verſe to the nature of his ſubject; the deſcrip- 
tion loiters, to expre's the ſtudied delay of Penelope, and her un- 
willingneſs to bring affairs to a deciſion, However I will not pro- 
m ſe that theſe digreſſions and ancient hiſtories will pleaſe every 
reader; the paſſace is ſo far from being; faulty, that it is really are 
inſtance of Homer's judgement; yet every tning that is not a fault, 
is not a beauty, The caſe is, Penelope propoſes the trial of the 

dow, merely to protract time from the nuptials; ſhe is flow in 
pro.ucing it for the ſame reaſon; and Homer, to paint this ſlow- 
neſs in a lively manner, lets the ſubject of the pocm ſtand fill, and 
wanders out of the way, that he may not come too ſoon to the end 
of bis journey, 
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This gift, long ſince when Sparta's ſhores he trod, 
On young Ulyſſes Iphitus beſtow'd : 
Beneath Orſilochus's roof they met; 
One loſs was private, one a public debt; 20 
Meſſena's ſtate from Ithaca detains 
Three hundred ſheep, and all the ſhepherd-ſwains ; 
And to the youthful prince to urge the laws, 
The king and elders truſt their common cauſe. 
But Iphitus employ'd on other cares, 25 
8Search'd the wide country for his wand'ring mares, 
And mules, the ſtrongeſt of the lab'ring kind; 
Hapleſs to ſearch ! more hapleſs ſtill to find 
For journeying on to Hercules, at length 
That lawleſs wretch, that man of brutal ſtrength, 30 
Deaf to heav'n's voice, the ſocial rite tranſgreſt : 
And for the beauteous mares deſtroy'd his gueſt : 
He gave the bow; and on Ulyſſes part 
Receiv'd a pointed ſword and miſſile dart: 
Of luckleſs friendihip on a foreign ſhore 35 
Their firſt, laſt pledges ! for they met no more. 
The bow, bequeath'd by this unhappy hand, 
Ulyſſes bore not from his native land ; 
Nor in the front of battle taught to bend, 
But kept, in dear memorial of his friend, 40 
Now gently winding up the fair aſcent, 
By many an eaſy ſtep, the matron went ; 
Then o'er the pavements glides with grace divine, 
(With poliſh'd oak the level pavements ſhine) 
The folding gates a dazzling light diſplay'd, 45 
With pomp of various architrave o'erlay'd. 
Ver, 22, Three bundred ſheep, &c.] It has been obſerved in a 
former annotation, that ſuch ravage or piracies were not only laws 
ful but honourable amongſt the ancients; why then is Ulyſſes here 
ſent to redemand che ſpoils made by the Mefſ:n.ans ? Dacier an- 


ſwers, that ſuch.inroaus were not allowable except in open war; 
ſhe means between Greeks and Greeks ; for they themielves ex- 


 Ercaled ſuch piracies with impuni h gainſt other nations, 1 
8 The 
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The bolt, obedient to the ſilken Rring, 

Forſakes the ſtaple as ſhe pulls the ring ; 

The wards reſpondent to the key turn round; 

The bars fall back; the flying valves reſound ; 13 
Loud as a bull makes bill and valley ring, 


So roar'd the lock when it releas'd the ſpring, - 
She moves majeſtic thro' the wealthy room, c 
Where treaſur'd garments caſt a rich perfume ; I 
There from the column where aloft it hung, 55 8 
Reach'd, in its ſplendid caſe, the bow unſtrung : 5 
Acroſs her knees ſhe lay'd the well-known bow, ; 
And penſive ſat, and tears began to flow. } 
To full ſatiety of grief the mourns, ] 
Then filent, to the joyous hall returns, 60 ] 
To the proud ſuitors bears in penſive Rate } 
The unbended bow, and arrows. wing'd. with fate; 
Behind, her train the poliſh'd coffer brings, 1 
Which held th' alternate braſs and ſilver rings, 
Ver. 51, Loud as a bull makes bill and valley ring. ] This deſcrip- ; 
tion preſents us with a noble image: Homer introduces it to ſhew - 
the largeneſs and ſtrength of the door, which reſcunds as it opens. 
This exalts a trifling circumſtance into ſublimity and digniiy, and | 
renders a common action poetical; not valike thay in the xxivth ! 
of the Iliad, I 
Wide as appears ſome palace- gate diſplay'd, ' | 
So broad his pinions ſtretch'd their ample ſhade, .. ; 
Ver. 57. Acroſs her knees ſhe laid the ⁊vell. known Bo e 
And penſive ſat, and tears began to flow. ] , 
The bow recalls to ker mind tie thought of her huſband, and this J 
raiſes her ſorrows, The leaſt trifle that once belonged to a beloved | 
perſon, is ſufficient to caſt a cloud over the foo), which naturally ] 
falls in a ſhower of tears ; and no doubt the exerciſe which the \ 
ſuitors are to practiſe with the bow, upon which her future ; 
fate depends, aggravates her ſorrows ; ſhe weeps not only for the 


loſs of Ulyfles, but at the thought that ſhe. is ready to enter, upon 
ſecond nuptials, - contrary. to her inclinations, _ 
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Full in the portal the chaſte queen appears, 65 
And with her veil conceals the coming tears: 
On either ſide awaits a virgin fair; 
While thus the matron, with majeſtic air, 
Say you, whom theſe forbidden walls incloſe, 
For whom my victims bleed, my vintage flows; 40 
If theſe neglected, faded charms can move ? 
Or is it but a vain pretence, you love ? 
If I the prize, if me you ſeek to wife, 
Hear the conditions, and commence the ſtrife, 
Who firſt Ulyſſes' wond*rous bow ſhall bend, 75 
And thro' twelve ringlets the fleet arrow ſend, 
Him will J follow, and forſake my home, 
For him ſorſake this lov'd, this wealthy dome, 
Long, long the ſcene of all my paſt delight, 
And (till to laſt, the viſion of my night! 80 
Graceful ſhe ſaid, and bade Eumzus ſhow 
The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 
From his full eyes the tears unbidden ſpring 
Touch'd at the dear memorials of his king. 

Philztius too relents, but ſecret ſhed 85 
The tender drops. Antinous ſaw, and ſaid, 
Hence to your fields, ye ruſtics! hence away, 
Nor ſtain with grief the pleaſures of the day; 

Nor to the royal heart recal in vain 


The ſad remembrance of a periſh'd man. 90 
Enough her precious tears already flow | 

Or ſhare the feaſt with due reſpect, or go 
To weep abroad, and leave to us the bow: 5 


No vulgar taſk ! Ill ſuits this courtly crew 

That ſtubborn horn which brave Ulyſſes drew. 95 

I well remember (fer I gaz'd him o'er 

While yet a child) what majeſty he bore! 

And till (all infant as I was) retain 

The port, the ſtrength, the grandeur of the man. 5 
| e 
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He ſaid, but in his ſoul fond joys ariſe, 100 
And his proud hopes already win the prize, 
To ſpeed the flying ſhaft thro' every ring, 
Wretch ! is not thine the arrows of the king! 5 
Shall end thoſe hopes, and fate is on the wing ! 


Then thus Telemachus. Some god | find 1c5 


With pleaſing phrenzy has poſſeis'd my mind; 
When a lov'd mother threaiens to depart, 
Why with this ill-tim'd gladneſs leaps my heart ? 
Come then ye ſuitors ! and diſpute a prize 
Picher than all th' Achaian Rate iupplies, 110 
Than all proud Argos, or Mycæna knows, 
Than all our iſles or continents encloſe: 
A woman matchleſs, and almoſt divine, 
Fit for the praiſe of ev'ry tongue but mine, 
No more excuſes then, no more delay; 115 
Haſte to the trial Lo! I lead the way. 
I too may try, and if this arm can wing 
The feather'd arrow thro' the deſtin'd ring, 
Then if no happier knight the conqueſt boaſt, 
1 ſhall not ſorrow for a mother loſt ; 120 
But bleſt in her, poſſeſs theſe arms alone. 
Heir of my father's ſtrength, as well as throne 

He ſpoke ; then riſing, his broad ſword un- 

bound, 

And caſt his purple garment on the ground. 
A trench he open'd ; in a line he place'd 125 
The level axes, and the points made faſt. 
(His perfect ſkill the wond'ring gazers ey'd, 
The game as yet unicen, as yet untry'd,) 
Then, with a manly pace; he took his ſtand ; 
And graſp'd the bow, and twang'd it in his hand. 130 
Three times with beating heart, he made eſſay; 
Three times, unequal to the taſk gave way: 
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A modeſt boldneſs on his cheek appear'd : 
And thrice he hop'd, and thrice again he fear'd, 
The fourth had drawn it. The great fire with joy 
Beheld, but with a ſign forbade the boy. 135 
His ardour ſtraight th' obedient prince ſuppreſt, 
And artful, thus the ſuitor-train addreft. 

Oh lay the cauſe on youth yet immature ! 
(For heav'n forbid, ſuch weakneſs ſhould endure) 140 
How ſhall this arm, unequal to the bow, 

Retort an inſult, or repel a foe ? 

But you! whom heav'n with better nerves has bleſt, 
Accept the trial, and the prize conteſt, 


Ver. 135. Th: » fourth had drawn it, The great fire with 5 Joy 
Bebeld, but with a ſign forbade—= ] 


It is not apparent at the firſt view why Ulyſſes prohibirs Telem 1. 
chus from drawing the bow; but Euſtathius gives ſufficient reaſon 
for this conduct: it would have defeated his whole defign, and ren- 
dered the death of the ſuitors impracticable; for Telemachus has 
declared that he would retzin Penelope, if he ſucceeded in the ex- 
erciſe of the bow; and this of neceſſity would create an immedi- 
) ate conteſt between that hero and the ſuitors, and bring matters 
unſeaſonably to extremity, The ſame author aſſigns a ſecond rea- 
ſon: Ulyſſes fears leit Telemachus, by bending the bow, ſhould 
make it more ſupple and flexible, and therefore commands him to 
deſiſt, leſt it ſhould be drawn by the ſuitors ; beſides, if he had 
drawn it, it would have raiſed an emulation amongſt them, and 
they would have applied the utmoſt of their abilities not to be out- 
p done by ſo young a perſon as Telemachus; but his deſpair to effect 


it, makes them leſs ſolicitous, the trial being equally unſucceſsful 
to them all, 


Tt may alſo be obſerved, that there is a very happy addreſs made 
to Telemachus by Homer; he ſhews us, that he could bave drawn 
it, but deſiſts in obedience to Ulyſſes : thus the poet has found out 

J a way to g we Telemachus the honour of the victory without ob- 
taining it; and at the ſame time ſhews the ſuperiour wiſdom of 
Ulyfles, who reſtrains his ſon in the heat of his attempt, and 


makes him, by a happy preſence of mind, at once foreſee, the dan 
zer, and prevent it, | 


Vor, II. 'Y He 
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He caſt the bow before him, and apart 145 
Againſt the poliſh'd quiver propt the dart. 
Reſuming then his ſeat, Epitheus' ſon 
The bold Antinaus to the reſt begun. 
« From where the goblet. firſt begins to flow, 
« From right to left, in order take the bow; 15% 


* And prove .yaur ſeveral ſtrengths,” — The princes 


'heard, 


And firſt Leiodes, blameleſs prieſt, appear'd : 


The eldeſt born of Oenops' noble race, 


Who next the goblet held his holy place : 


He, only he, of all the ſuitor-throng, 155 


Their deeds deteſted, and abjur'd the wrong. 


With tender hands the ſtubborn horn he ſtrains, 
The ſtubborn horn reſiſted all his pains ! 
Already in deſpair he gives it o'er : 


Take it who will, he cries, I ſtrive no more. 169 
What num'rous deaths attend this fatal bow ? 


What ſouls and ſpirits ſhall it ſend below? 

Better indeed to die, and fairly give 

Nature her debt, than diſappointed live, 

With each new ſun to ſome new hope a prey, 165 
Yet ſtill to-morrow falſer than to day. 


Ver, 149. From where the goblet firfl begins to flow, 
From right to left, &c. ] 2 
Ayntincus makes this propoſition, that every perſon may try his 
ſleill without confuſion, Perhaps it is propoſed by Antinous by 
way of omen, the right hand being reckoned fortunate: but, how- 


ever that be, it is very evident that, in the entertainments of the 
| ancients, the cup was delivered towards the rizht hand: hence 


D4£4eT ug came to ſigniſy to drink towards the right hand. 

This obſcrvation explains various paſſages in many ancient au - 
thors, as well as in the Iliad and Odyſſey : the cuſtom indeed is 
not of any great importance, but is at leaſt a curioſity, ard valua- 
ble becauſe ancient. I doubt not but the bowl, out of which the'e 
perſons drank, would by antiquaries be thought ineſtimable; and 
the poſſeſſion of an ancient bowl is not quite ſo valuable as the 
knowledge of an ancient cuſtcm, 


How 
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How long in vain Penelope we ſought? 
This bow ſhall eaſe us of that idle thought, 
And ſend us with ſome humbler wife to live, 
Whom gold ſhall gain, or deſtiny ſhall give. 149 
R Thus ſpeaking on the floor the bow he place'd, 
as (With rich inlay the various floor was grace'd) 
At diſtance far the feather'd ſhaft he throws, 
And to the ſeat returns from whence he roſe. 
To him Antinous thus with fury ſaid. 175 
What words ill- omen'd from thy lips have fled ? 
5 Thy coward-funQion ever is in fear; 
Thoſe arms are dreadful which thou can'lt not bear, 
Why ſhould this bow be fatal to the brave ? A's 
Becauſe the prieſt is born a peaceful ſlave. 180 ] 
Mark then what others can—He ended there, 11 
0 And bade Melanthus a vaſt pile prepare; ; 
He gives it inſtant flame : than faſt beſide 4 9 
Spreads o'er an ample board a bullock's hide. 
With melted lard they ſoak the weapon o'er, 183 4 
Chafe ev'ry knot, and ſupple ev'ry pore. 11 
5 Vain all their art, and all their ſtrength as vain ; 9 
The bow inflexible reſiſts their pain. 


Ver. 186. Chafe ev ry Inet, and ſufpli ery pore.] Fnis pail ge 


8 bas been egregi. uſiy miſunderſtood, and it has been jmagined, th it 
y this unguent is to anoint the limbs of the ſuitors, to make then 
- more ſupple, after the manner of the-wreftlers who-obſerved that 
e cuſtom; but it is very evident that ToZo> is o be underſto d in the 
e — and that it is the bow, not the limbs of the ſuitors, that 
is to be anointed. Euſtathius thus fully explains it: the lard is 
5 brought to make the bow pliant; they cbate it before the fire, that 
s the particles of it may enter the pores of the bow, and render it 
flexible. But Euſtaihius falls into an errour about the ſeat that is | 
e brought by Melanthius: he imagines the ſuitors ſat while they Fi 
d drew the bow, that they might be upon a level with the ringlets 1 
e which were fixed upon the ground; wherea in reality the ſeat ts . 
brought, that they may fit while they chafe the bow. \ | 
, ; 1 
| 
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The force of great Eurymachus alone 
And bold Aninous, yet untry'd, unknown : 190 


Thoſe only now remain'd ; but thoſe confeſt 


Of all the train the mightieſt and the beſt, 

Then from the hall, and from the noiſy crew, 
The maſters of the herd and flock withdrew. 

The king obſerves them: he the hall forſakes, 195 
And, palt the limits of the court, o'ertakes, 

Then thus with accent mild Ulyſles ſpoke : 

Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock ! 

Shall I the ſecret of my breaſt conceal, 

Or (as my ſoul now dictates) ſhall I tell? 200 
Say, ſhou'd ſome fav'ring god reſtore again 

The loſt Ulyſſes to his native reign? 


Ver. 193. Then from the hall, and fromthe mify crew, 
The maſters of the berd and flock withdrew] 

It is. wonderful how exactly the poet obſerves the diſtribution of 
time; he diſtinctly marks the action of every day, and allots a 
proper ſpace to every action. In this place the poem goes forward, 
while Ulyſſes withdraws to engage the affiſtance of Philztius and 
Eumeus,. The ſuitors are amuſed and employed: about the bow, 
while Ulyſſes ſteals away from their obſervation, and returns with- 
out raiſing their jealouſy, The poet likewiſe manages the time of 
the diſcovery of Ulyſſes very judiciouſly; though he knew the fide- 
li y of Eumæus and Pi.ilztius, yet he truſts them not with the 
knowledge of bis perſon, till the very hour of execution, agreeable 
to the general character of his cautious nature and profound ſecre- 
cy. But then is not this an imputation to Penelope, that he ſhould 
chuſe to diſcover hin. Tit to theſe two perſons, rather than to his 
queen? The anſwer is, There was a neceſſity for his diſcovery to 
the former, but none to the latter; he wants their aſſifiance in the 
future engagement, and makes good uſe of it ; whereas a diſcovery 
made to the queen could have beea of no advantage, and might. 
poſſibly have proved detrimental z beſides, this is a ſeaſon that re- 
quires expedition; and we find Ulh ſſes complies with. it, and is ve- 
ry conciſe in the diſcovery and interview with Philætius and Eu- 
mæus. The pcet therefore reſerves the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Pe- 
nelope to a time of more leicure, that he may dwell upon it more 
largely, and beautify his poem v ith ſo eſſential an ornament with 
greater ſclemnity. 

| How 
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How beat your hearts ? what aid wou'd you afford ? 

To the proud ſuitors, or your antient lord ? 

Philætius thus, Oh were thy word not vain ! 205 

Wou'd mighty Jove reſtore that man again! 

Theſe aged finews with new vigour ſtrung - 

In his bleſt cauſe ſhould emulate the young. 

With equal vows Eumzus too implor'd 

Each pow'r above, with withes for his lord. 210 
He ſaw their ſecret ſouls, and thus began. 

Thoſe vows the gods accord: behold the man! 

Your own Ulyſſes ! twice ten years detain'd 

By woes and:wand'rings from this hapleſs land: 

At-length he comes; but comes deſpis'd, unknown, 

And finding faithful, you, and you alone. 216 

All elſe have caſt him from their very thought, 

Ev'a in their wiſhes, and their pray'rs forgot! 

Hear then, my friends ! It Jove this arm ſucceed, 


And give yon' impious ravellers to bleed, 2206 


My care ſhall be, to bleſs your future lives 

With large poſſeſſions, and with faithful wives; 
Faſt by my palace ſhall your domes aſcend, 

And each on young Telemachus attend, 8 
And each be call'd his brother, and my friend. 2235 4 
To give you firmer faith, now truſt your eye; 

Lo! the broad ſcar indented on my thigh, 

When with Autolychus's ſons, of yore, 

On Parnaſs* top I chas'd the tuſky boar. 


His ragged veſt then drawn aſide diſclos d 230 


The ſign conſpicuous, and the ſcar expos'd : - 
Eager they view'd ; with joy they ſtood amaz'd ; 
With tear-full eyes o'er all their maſter gaz'd : 
Around his neck their longing arms they caſt, 


His head, his ſhoulders, and his knees embrace'd: 2335 


Tears follow'd tears; no word was in their pow'r : 
In ſolemn ſilence fell the kindly ſhow'r, 
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The king too weeps, the king too graſps their hands, 
And moveleſs, as a marble fountain, ſtands. + 

Thus had their joy wept dowa the ſetting ſun, 240 
But firſt the wiſe man ceas'd, and thus begun. 
Enough on other cares your thought employ, 
For danger waits on all untimely joy, 
Full many foes, and fierce, obſerve us near : 
Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 245 
Re-enter then, not all at once, but ſtay 
Some moments you, and let me lead the way. 
To me, neglected as I am, I know 
The haughty ſuitors will deny the bow; 


But thou, Eumeus, as 'tis borne away, 250 


3 


Thy maſter's weapon to his hand convey, 

At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, 

And each lock faſt the well-compatted gate: 
Cloſe let them keep, whate'er invades their ear ; 
Tho” arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear. 255 
To thy ſtrict charge, Philztias ! we conſign 

The court's main gate: to guard that paſs be thine, 

This faid, he firſt return'd: the faithful ſwains 
At diſtance follow, as their king ordains. 

Before the flame Eurymachus now ſtands, 260 
And turns the bow, and chafes it with hands: 

Still the tough bow unmov'd. The lofty man 
Sigh'd from his mighty ſoul and thus began: 

{ mourn the common cauſe: for, oh my friends! 
On me, on all, what grief, what ſhame attends? 265 
Not the loſt nuptials can affect me more, 

(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev'ry ſhore) 
| But 
Ver, 252. At ev'ry portal, &c,] This is a very neceſſary injunc- 
uon; Ulyfles fears not only leſt any of the ſuitors ſhould! make his 
eſcape, but alſo leſt any of the women who were friends to the 
fuitors ſhon!d give information to their partiſans abroad, and intro- 
guce them to their aſſiſtance, Euftathius, 


Ver, 266, Not the loft nuptial. ] No doubt but Eurymachus 
miſrepreſents 
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But baffled thus! confeſs'd fo far below 
Ulyſſes' ſtrength, as not to bend his bow! 


How ſhall all ages our attempt deride ? 270 


Or weakneſs ſcorn! Antinous thus reply'd. 

Not ſo, Eurymachus: that no man draws - 
The wond'rous bow, attend another cauſe. 
Sacred to Phœbus is the ſolemn day, 


Which thopghtleſs we in games would waſte away: 


Till the next dawn this ill-tim'd ſtrife forego, © 276 


And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 

Now bid the ſew'r approach, and let us join 

In due libations, and in rites divine, 

So end our night: before the day ſhall ſpring, 280 

The choiceſt off rings let Melanthius bring: 

Let then to Phœbus' name the fatted thighs 

Feed the rich ſmokes, high-curling to the ſkies.- 

So ſhall the patron of theſe arts beſtow 

(For his the gift) the ſkill to bend the bow. 285 
They heard well-pleas'd: the ready heralds bring 

The cleanſing waters from the limpid ſpring : 

The goblet high with roſy wine they crown'd, 

In order circling to the peers around, 


That rite compleat, up- roſe the thoughtful man, 290 


And thus his meditated ſcheme began, 


miſreprzſents his real ſentiments, when he makes the loſs of Pene- 


lope of little importance; but his conduct is an exact picture of 
human nature: when we have uſed our utmoſt endeavours to ob- 
tain on: ceſfires, and have failed in the attempt, the object imme- 
diately loſes its value, and we would be t:.ought to deſpiſe it. To 
be eaſy under any diſappointment is the reſult of reaſon; but to ſeem 
to deſpiſe what we have been very ſolicitcus to lt ariſes from 
the pride of our natures, which perſuades us to endeavour to cheat 
the world into an opinion, that we have not been diſappointed : 
the remedy for this diſcaſe of our minds, is a regular conduct, and 
to hold the ballance even in all our affairs, that the ſcale be not 
raiſed too high or depreſſed too low, 
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If what I aſk your noble minds approve, 
Ve peers and rivals in the royal love! 
Chief, if it hurt not great Antinous' ear, 
(Whoſe ſage deciſion I with wonder hear) 293 
And if Eurymachus the motion pleaſe ; 
Give heav'n this day, and reſt the bow in peace. 
To- morrow let your arms diſpute the prize, 
And take it he, the favour'd of the ſkies! 
But ſince 'till then, this trial you delay, 300 
Truſt it one moment to my hands to-day : 
Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 
What once I was, whom wretched you deſpiſe ; 


If yet this arm its antient force retain ; 
Or if my woes (a long-continued train) 305 5 
And wants and inſults, make me leſs than man? 


Rage flaſh'd in light' ning from the ſuitors eyes, 
Yet mix'd with terrour at the bold emprize. 
Antinous then : O miſerable gueſt ! 

Is common ſenſe quite baniſh'd from thy breaſt ? 316 
Suffice'd it not within the palace place'd 

To fit diſtinguiſh'd, with our preſence grace'd, 
Admitted here with princes to confer, 

A man unknown, a-needy wanderer? 

To copious wine this inſolenee we owe, 315 
And much thy betters wine can overthrow : - 

The great Eurytion when this frenzy ſtung, 
Pirithous” roofs with frantic riot rung ; 

Boundleſs the Centaur rage'd ; *till one and all 

The heroes roſe, and dragg'd him from the hall; 320 


Ver. 318. Pirithous* roi, &c.] The ſtory of the Centaur is 

this: Pirithous, a Lapithite, marrying Hippodamia the daugh- 
ter of Adraſtus, invited the Centaurs and Lapithæ to his nupti- 
als; the Centaurs, drinking to great exceſs, and offering violence 
to the bride, engaged them in a quarrel ; Eurytion was the perſon 
who began the diforder, and the war that enſued res fatal to 
the whole nation of the Centaurs. 


His 
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His noſe they ſhorten'd and his ears they ſlit, 
And ſent him ſober'd home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curſt, 


Fatal to all, but to th' aggreſſor firſt, 
Such fate I propheſy our gueſt attends, 323 


If here this interdicted bow he bends :. 
Nor ſhall theſe walls ſuch infolence contain; 
The firſt fair wind tranſports him o'er the main ; 
Where Echetus to death the guilty brings, 
(The worſt of mortals, ev'n the worſt of kings.) 330 
Better than that, if thou approve our chear; 
Ceaſe the mad ſtrife, and ſhare our bounty here. 

To this the queen her juſt diſlike expreſt: 
'Tis impious, prince ! to harm the ſtranger gueſt, 
Baſe to inſult who bears a ſuppliant's name, 335 
And ſome reſpect Telemachus may claim. 
What if th' immortals on the man beſto 
Sufficient ſtrength to draw the mighty bow ? 
Shall I, a queen, by rival chiefs ador'd, 


Accept a wand ring ſtranger for my lord ? 340 


A hope ſo idle never touch'd his brain: 
Then eaſe your boſoms of a fear fo vain. 
Far be he baniſh'd trom this ſtately ſcene 
Who wrongs his princeſs with a thought ſo mean, 

O fair! and wiſeſt of ſo fair a kind: 345 
(Reſpectful thus Eurymachus rejoin'd) 
Mov'd by no weak ſurmiſe, but ſenſe of ſhame, 
We dread the all-arraining voice of fame; 
We dread the cenſure of the meaneſt ſlave, - | 
The weakeſt woman: all can wrong the brave. 350 
** Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 
Of that brave chief whoſe bow they could not bend ! 
In came a beggar of the ſtrolling crew, * 
* And did what all thoſe Princes could not do,” 
Thus will the common voice our deed defame, 355 
And thus poſterity upbraid our name, 
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To whom the queen. If fame engage your views, 
Forbear thoſe acts which infamy purſues ; 
Wrong and oppreſſion no renown can raiſe : 
Know, friend ! that virtue is the path to praiſe, 360 
The ſtature of our gueſt, his port, his face, 
Speak him deſcended from no vulgar race, 
To him the bow, as he defires, convey ;: 
And to his hand if Phoebus give the day, 
Hence, to reward his merit, he ſhall bear 365 
A two-edge'd falchion and a ſhining ſpear, 
Embroider'd ſandals, a rich cloak and veſt, 
And ſafe conveyance to his port of reſt, 

O royal mother! ever-honour'd name 
Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim 30 
A ſon's juſt right, No Grecian prince but I 
Has pow'r this bow to grant, or to deny. 
Of all that Ithaca's rough hills contain, 
And all wide Elis' courſer-breeding plain, 


To me alone my father's arms deſcend; _ 375 


And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 

Retire, oh queen! thy houſhold taſk reſume. 

Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom; 
The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, '_ 

* Theſe cares to man belong, and moſt to me. 380 


If fame engage your victot, 

For bear thoſe af#s which infamy pus ſaes. ! 
This-anſwer of Penelope is very ſevere and very juſt: Eurymachus: 
(obſerves Datier,) had ſaid, If this beggar draws the bow, we ſhall 

loſe our reputation: Penelope anſwers, It is in vain to be ſolici- 
tous about your reputation, hen · yout lives are a- ſeries of infa - 
mous actions: fame is the reward of good, and ſhame the portion 
of baſe and unworthy deeds: it is no diſhonour to a prince to be- 
ſurpaſſed by a beggar in ſtrength, but a prince is more infamous 


Ver. 357. 


than a beggar, if his actions betray him to be a worſe man; a baſe.- 


action ſinks him into contempt, and taints his nobility. 


Mature 
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Mature beyond his years, the queen admir'd 
His ſage reply, and with her train retir'd : 
There in her chamber as ſhe ſat apart, 
Revolv'd his words, and place'd them in her heart. 
On her Ulyſſes then ſhe fix'd her ſoul, 385 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 
Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, | 
In ſlumber clos'd her ſilver- ſtreaming eyes. | 
Now thro” the preſs the bow Eumzus bore, 
And all was riot, noiſe, and wild uproar, 390 
Hold, lawleſs ruſtic ! whither wilt thou go? 
To whom, inſenſate, doit thou bear the bow? 
Exil'd for this to ſome ſequeſter'd den, 5 1 
Far from the ſweet ſociety of men, | | 
To thy own dogs a prey thou ſhalt be made; 395 
If heav'n and Phœbus lend the ſuitors aid, "i 
Thus they. Aghaſt he laid the weapon down, 
But bold Telemachus thus urge'd him on, 
Proceed, falſe ſlave, and ſlight their empty words; 
; What? hopes the fool to pleaſe ſo many lords? 400 
Young as I am, thy prince's vengeful hand | | 
Stretch'd forth in wrath, ſhall drive thee from the land. 1 
Oh! could the vigour of this arm as well | 
Th' oppreflive ſuitors from my walls expel 4! 
9 Then what a ſhoal of lawleſs men ſhould go 405 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below? 
The ſuitors with a ſcornful ſmile ſurvey 


The youth, indulging in the genial day. | | 

. Eumeæus | f 

. | 

2 Ver. 381. T be queen admi/ d 1 

o Hi, ſage reply ] iF 

n Penelope i is amazed at the free remonſtrance of Telemachus: ; 1 þ 
e. 


is ignorant of the reaſon of it, yet immediately retires, not doubt- 
ing but his words flowed from a juſt cauſe, and not from a want of 


ſe filial duty; ſhe is therefore ſaid by the poet to lodge his words in 
her memory, waiting till time ſhould unfold the myſtery, Dacier, 

Ver, 407, The ſuitors with a fcornful ſmile, & c.] Spondanus be- | 
+ 


* lieves 
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Eumeus, thus encourage'd, haſtes to bring 

The ſtrife-full bow, and gives it to the king. 41 
Old Euryclea calling then aſide, 

Hear what Telemachus enjoins (he cry'd) 

At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, 

And each lock faſt the well · compacted gate; 

And if unuſual ſounds invade their ear, KITS / * {+ 
If arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear, 


Let none to call or iſſue forth preſume, 


But cloſe attend the labours of the loom. 
Her prompt obedience on his order waits ; 
Clos'd in an inſtant were the palace gates, 420 
In the ſame moment forth Philætius flies, 
Secures the court, and with a cable ties 
The utmoſt gate; (the cable ſtrongly wrought 
Of Byblos' reed, a ſhip from Ægypt brought) 
Then unperceiv'd and ſilent at the board 423 
His ſeat he takes, his eyes upon his lord, 


lieves they laugh out of contempt of Telemachus ; Dacicr, becauſe 
they believe the time come, which is to end all their doubts by 
the marriage of Penelope; they hope to draw the bow, and this 
hope mollifies their anger. But all theſe reaſons (as well as thoſe 
of Euſtathius,) ſeem to be rather invented than natural: we may 
find a ſufficient reaſon of their laughter, from the ſharpneſs of 
Telemachus towards Eumzus ; they rejoice to ſez an enemy (for 
ſuch they eſteem Eumeus,) miſ-uſed, and this will likewiſe give 
a reaſon why the poet adds, that they ceaſed their anger againſt 
Telemachus, namely, becauſe he gratifies their ill-will by threat- 
ening Eumæus. 

Ver. 412. Hear what Telemachus enjoint, &c.] It is very evident 
that this command proceeds not from Telemachus but Ulyſſes: it 
was Ulyſſes who gave directions to ſhut the door of the womens 
apart ment; but Eumæus is ignorant that Euryclea was acquainted 
with the return of Ulyſts, and therefore ſpeaks as from Telema- 
chus, He knew-very well that the would obey the orders of Te- 
lemachus, but if ſhe had not been acquainted with the return of 
Ulyſſes, ſhe would have made ſome hefitation, believing the beg- 
gar to be really a ſtranger and not Ulyſſes, Eubethivs, 

Et 2 | And 
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And now his well-known bow the maſter bore, 
Turn'd on all fides, and view'd it o'er and o'er : 
Leſt time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 
Its owner abſent, and untry'd ſo long, 430 
While ſome deriding—How he turns the bow! 
Some other like it ſure the man muſt know, 
Or elſe wou'd copy ; or in bows he deals ; 
Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he ſteals, — 
Heav'n to this wretch (another cry'd) be kind ! 
And blefs, in all to which he ſtands inclin'd, 436 
With ſuch good foriune as he now ſhall find, 

Heedleſs he heard them; but diſdain'd reply; 
The bow peruſing with exacteſt eye. 
Then, as ſome heav'nly minſtrel, taught to ſing 440 
High notes reſponſive to the trembling firing, 

To 


Ver. 428. Tura d on all fides, and wview'd it o'er and der.] This 
little particularity is not inſerted in vain : Ulyſſes is ready to engage 
in a terrible combat; it is therefore very neceſſary to be curicus in 
the examination of the bow, to be certain that he might depend 
upon it: if he had obſerved that it had been decayed through time, 
bis prudence would have furniſhed tim with fome other inſtru- 
ment. Euſtathius is of opinion, that this whole bow was made of 
horn, becauſe js; denotes worms that breed in horn: the bow, 
ſays that author, was made of horn, and not of weod, like the 
Scythian bows, This, it muſt be confeſſed, is not entirely ſatis- 
factory, becauſe the bows were anciently tipt or pointed at the ex- 
tremities with horn; and to this horn Ulyſſes may refer. But the 

ther opinion is moſt probable, and Ovid thus underſtood i: ; 


% Penelope vires juvenum tentabat in arcu, 
& Qui latus argueret corncus arcus erat,” 


Ver, 440. Then, as ſome heawnly mirftrel, &c.] Euſtathius con- 
ſeſſes bimſelf to be greatly plcaſcd with thi: compariſon ; it is very 
juſt, and well ſuited to the purpoſe; the ſtrings of the * repꝛe- 
ſent the bow ſtring, and the caſe with which the lyriſt ſtretches 
them, admirably paints the facility with which Ulyſſes draws the 
bow, When ſimilitodes are borrowed from an objeR entirely dif- 
ferent from the ſubje& which they are brought to illuſtrate, they 

Vor. II. Z | give 
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To ſome new ſtrain when he adapts the lyre, 
Or the dumb late refits with vocal wire, 
Relaxes, ſtrains, and draws them to and fro ; 
$0 the great maſter drew the mighty bow : 445 
And drew with eaſe, One hand aloft diſplay'd 
The bending horns, and one the ſtring eſſay'd. 
From his eſſaying hand the ſtring let fly 
Twang'd ſhort and ſharp, like the ſhrill ſwallow's cry. 
A gen'ral horrour ran thro' all the race, 4509 
Sunk was each heart, and pale was ev'ry face, 
Sigas from above enſu'd: the untolding ſky 
In light'ning burſt ; Jove thunder'd from on high, 


—— — — . —ö — — 
* 


give us 2 double ſatisfaction, as they ſurpriſe us by ſhewing an 
agreement between ſuch things in which there ſcems to be the 
greateſt diſagreement, | 
iVer. 448, be firing let fly 
Twang'd fart and ſharp, like the ſhrill ſauallocv's cry.] 

The compariſon is not intended to repreſent the ſweetneſs of the 
| ſound, but only the quality and nature of it, and means a harh or 
Jarring found, or ſomewhat rough, UToTEHAN UV, as Euſtathius in- 
terprets it; ſuch a ſound as the ſwallow makes when the ſings by 
arts, and not in one even temour, The ſwallow is inharmonious, 
and Ariſtophanes uſes YEW α,1 Ax in his frogs, to ſignify 
thoſe who are enemies to the muſes; and here the poet uſes it to 
denote a ſhrill, harſh, or jarring ſound, 

Ver. 452. Signs from above enſu'd——] The fignal of battle is 
here given in thunder by Jupiter, as in the eleventh book of the 
Iliad. 


Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill'd 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field. 
And again, 


That inſtant Juno and the martial maid 
In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid, 


— DW —2S — 


This prepares us for the greatneſs of the following action, which 
is uſhered in with thunder from heaven: and we are not ſurpriſed 
to ſee Ulyſſes defeat his enemies, when Jupiter declares himſelf in 
his favour, Homer calls this thunder a ſign and a prodigy : it is 
a ſign, becapſe it predicts the event; and a prodigy, becauſe the 
thunder proceeds from a ſerene ſky. Euftathius, 
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Fir'd at the call of heav'n's almighty Lord, 


He ſnatch d the {haft that glitter” d on the board: 4 55 


(Faſt by, the reſt lay ſleeping in the ſheath, 
But ſoon to fly the meilenger of death.) 
Now fitting as he was. the cord he drew, 
Thro' ev'ry ringlet levelling his view; 
Then notch'd the haf, releas'd, and gave it wing; 
The whizzing arrow vamlh'd from the ſtring, 461 
Sung on direct, and threaded ev'ry ring, 
The ſolid gate its fury ſcarcely bounds ; 
Pierce'd thro? and thro”, the ſolid gate reſounds, 
Then to the prince. Nor have [| wrought thee ſhame 3 
Nor erc'd this hand unfaithful to its aim; 466 
Nor prov'd the toil too hard; nor have I loſt 
That antient vigour once my pride and boalt, 
III I deſerv'd theſe haughty peers diſdain ; 
Now let them comfort their dejected train, 479 
In ſweet repalt the preſent hour employ, 
Nor wait till ev'ning for tlie genial joy: 


Ver. 467. 


Nor have I :f 

That ancien. vg —] , | 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks not thus cut of vanity, but ſolely to confirm the 
courage of Telemachus, and his two friends, Eumæus and Philæ- 


tius. He ſets his vigour before their eyes, that they may have 


confiden.e in ii in the ſuccceding engagement, 
Ver. 471. 1» ſweet repaſt the preſent bur employ, 
N:r wait till ev ning 1 

This circum.tance is very neceliary ; Ulyſſes excites the ſuitors to 
ſupper by day hight, becauſe it would be more e y for him to aſ- 
ſault them while they ſat at table; the poſture would give him 
ſome advantage; and he adds“ before evening,” becauſe if they 
bad ſupped by the light of the torch, upon extinguiſhing it, they 
had greatly embarraſſed him, und perhaps rendered his defigns in- 
effectual through the benefit of the darkneis. Neither is it without 
reaſon that he propoſes ſinging and muſic; he does it to draw aw ay 
theic thoughts from any jealouſy of TEE $f violence, and by this 
method he gives the aſſault unexpeRediy, and begins the ſlaugh- 
ter before they are prepared to make any oppciiion, 


22 Then 
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Then to the lute's ſoft voice prolong the night; 
Muſic, the banquet's moſt refin'd delight. 

He ſaid, then gave a nod ; and at the word 475 
Telemachus girds on his ſhining ſword, 
Faſt by his father's ſide he takes his ſtand; 
The heamy jay'lia lightens in his hand, 
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The death of the ſuitors. 


Ulyſes begins the ſlaughter of the ſuitors by the death of 
Antinous, He declares himſelf, and lets fly his ar- 
rows at the reſt, 1 elemachus aſſiſtr, and brings arms 
for his father, himfetf, Eumaeus and Phiieiius, Me- 
lanthius does the ſame for the woers, Minerva en- | 
courage, Ulyſſes in the ſhape of Mentor. The ſuitors ? 
are all lain, only Medon and Phemius are ſpared. Me- 
lanthius and the unfaithful ſervants are executed. The 
reſt acknowledge their maſter with all demonſtrations 


1 


HE N fierce the hero o'er the threſhold ſtrode; 
Stript of his rags, he blaz'd out like a god. 
Full 
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We are now come to the great event or cata*rophe of the O- 
dyſſey, which is the deſtruct on of the ſu tors. The manner by 
which the poet conducts it, ha been praiſed an] cenſured, by ſome 
as noble and heroic, by others as romantic a diigeredible: it is 

thereto. e highly neceſſury io vinticate H mer, in the chief action 
of che whole poem, thai he may not be found culpable, in the place 
where he ougat to be the moſt exact, and draw bis hero to the beſt 
advantage. Thc objeftion made ag iuſt this deciſive action is, that 
the p et makes Ulyſies perform impoſſibilities; no one per on, with 
fuck (mail aſſiſtance, being able to deſtroy above an hundred ene- 
mies. It is no anſwer to ſay, that Pallas deſcends o aid Ulyſſes, 
for it has been already proved, that all incidents, wa ich require a 
2 3 | divine 
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Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 
And quiver'd deaths, a formidable ſtore; 


Before 


divine probability, ſhould be ſo diſengaged from the action, that 
they may be ſubſtracted from it without deſtroying it; whereas this 
action is eſſential to it, No leſs a critic than Longinus, chap, 
vii, condemns Homer; for, enumerating the faults of the Odyſſey, 
he thus proceeds: © To theſe may be added the abſurdities he 
« commits, in the account of the d.ſtrution of Penelope's ſuit- 
rc ors,” And Scaliger, lib, v. of his P. e-s, is of the ſame opi- 
nion: „ Ulyſſcs interfecit arcu procos, inter quos & ipſum tantil- 
« Jum eſſet intervalli : quare omnes ſimul in eum impetum non 
*£ fecerunt ?** The ſtrength of this objection lies in the omiſſion 
of the ſuitors, in not ruſhing at once upon Ulyſſes in an united 
body : now this was impoſſible ; he ſtood upon the threſhold in a 
narrow paſs, and by this advantage he was able to make it good 
againſt a great inequality of numbers. It is not difficult to bring 
inſtances of a like nature from undoubted hiſtory : Cocles alone 
deiendcd the bridge over the Tyber againſt the whole army of Por- 
ſena, and ſtood immoveable till the Romans broke it down behind 
him; and Leonidas the Spartan general defended the paſs of Ther- 
mopylæ with a ſmall number, againſt three millions of Perſans led 
by Xerxes; and, if he had not been betrayed, he would have pro- 
bably defeated his whole army. In both theſe inſtances there was 
2 greater inequality of numbers, than between Ulyſſ-s and the ſuit- 
cis, The reader will be reconciled to the probability of theſe re- 
lations, if he conſiders that the whole buſineſs of war was anci- 
_ ently decided by mere ſtrength of body: fire arms now ſet all men 
upon a nearer level; but, in thoſe early ages, the ſtrongeſt per- 
{on was the greateſt hero; a man of ſuperiour and uncemmon 
frength drove his enemies before him like an army of boys, and 
with as much facility. From this obſervation it is evident, that 
Homer ſcarce tranſgreſſes the bounds of hiſtoric truth, when he de- 
ſcribes Achilles chafing whole ſquadrons of Trojans : he wrote ac- 
cording to the manners of his times, and drew after the life, tho' 
ſometimes he improved a feature to give grace to the picture of his 
hero: thus in the Scripture, from the mere advantage of ſtrength, 
we ſee a ſingle Goliah defy the whole armies of Iſrael. | 
Ver, 1. Then fierce the hero o'er the threſhold ſt rode, &c,] Plato was 
particularly ſtruck with the beauty of theſe lines: in his dialogue 
intitled Jon, p. 14 5. Socrates thus ſpeaks; © When you repeat 
| 1. = the 
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Before his feet the rattling ſhow'r he threw, 5 
And thus terrific, to the ſuitor crew, 

2 One vent'rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, princes ! yet remains to play 

Another mark our arrow mult attain, 

| Phoebus aſſiſt! nor be the labour vain, 1® 

Swift as the word the parting arrow ſings, 

And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings : 

Wretch that he was, of unprophetic ſoul ! 

High in his hands he rear'd the golden bowl! 


te the verſes of Homer emphatically, and ravith the whole audi. 
© ence, whether it be the paſſage where he ſings how Ulyſſes 
ce leaps upon the threſhold, diſcovers himſelf to the ſuitors, and 
& pours his arrows before his feet: or where Achilles ruſhes upon 


1 
} 
a 
| Hector; or where he paints the lamentations of Hecuba, Priam, - 
8 
e 


** or Andromache; tell me, are you any longer maſter of your 
* own paſſions ? Are you not tranſported and raviſhed with divine 
« fury; think yourſelt preſent at the very actions, either in Itha- 


1 © ca or Troy?” It muſt indeed be allowed, that Homer here 
R paints to the life; we ſee Ulyſſes, his motion, his attitude, and 
4 | the noble fury with which he begins the onſet, The poer inter- 
K eſis us in the cauſe of his _ and we fight on his (ide againſt his 
3 enemies. 


Ver, 10. Fa bus affiff ! ] Ulyſſes addreſſes a prayer to 
Apollo to give ſucceſs to his preſent enterpriſe; he directs it to 
bim, becauſe he is the god of archery; and he concludes in four 


K words, in compliance with the exigence of the time, which will 
% not permit him to ſpeak at large, This prayer to Apollo confirms 
1 my obſervation, that Penelope propaſed the trial of the bow in ho. 
d nour of that deity, and we find that it was cuſtomary rom: a re 
t markable paſſage in the Tliad, lib. iv. 

- But firſt to ſpeed thy ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 

. To Lycian Puœbus with the ſilver bow: 

* And ſwear the firſtlings of the flock to pay 

10 Oa Zelia's altars, to the god of day, 

E It is from the urgency of the time that the ſpeech of Ulyſſes, as 


well as the prayer, is conciſe : it would have been very injudicicus, 
when he was ready to aſſault his enemies unexpectedly, to have 
prefaced the onſet with a long oration; this would have given 


em an * and time to make ap oppolitigny 


Ev'n 


— 
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Ev'n then to drain it leugthen'd out his breath; 15 
Change'd to the deep, the bitrer draught of death : 
For fate who fear'd amidt a feaſtful band? 

And fate to numbers, by a ſingle hand? 

Full thro? his throat Ulyſſes? weapon paſt, 

And pierce'd the neck He talls and breathes his laſt, 
The tumbling goblet the wide floor o'erflows, 21 
A ſtream of gore burſt ſpouting from his noſe ; 
Grim in convulſive agonies he ſprawls: _ 

Before him ſpurn'd, the loaded table falls, 


And ſpreads the pavement with a mingled flood 25 


Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood, 
Amaz'd, confounded, as they ſaw him fall, 

Uproſe the throngs tumultuous round the hall; 
O'er all the dome they caſt a haggard eye, 

Each look'd for army : in vain ; no arms were nigh : 
Aim'ſt thou at princes ? (all amaz'd they faid) 31 
Thy laſt of games unhappy haſt thou play'd ; 

'Thy erring ſhaft has made our braveſt bleed, 

And death, unlucky gueſt, attends thy deed, 


Vultures ſhall tear thee—Thus incens'd they ſpoke. 35 


While each to chance aſcrib'd rhe wond'rous ſtroke, 
Blind as they were ; for death ev'n now invades 
His deſtin'd prey, and wraps them all in ſhades, 


Ver, 18. And fate to numbers, by a ſingle hand ?] This particular 
is very artful; the poet, w ile he writes, ſeems to be ſurpriſed at 
the difficulty of tue eaterpriſ- he is about to relate, He i in doubt 
of the great event, and ſtands ſtill in admiration of it. This has 
a double effect; it ſets the mage of Uiyfles in a Frong point of 
light, who cxecutes what might be almoſt tha ught an impoſhbili- 
ty ; and at the ſame time it excelleutly contributes to make the 
tory credible; for Homer apprars to be held in ſuſpenſe by the 
greatneſs of the action; an intim ion, that nothing but the real 
trutn and deference to veracity could exto:t from him a belief of it; 
thus, by ſeeming to make the relation improbable, the poet eſta» 
bliſhes the probability of it, Eufatbius, 


Then 
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Then grimly frow ning with a dreadful look, 


That wither'd all their hearts, Ulyſſes ſpoke, 40 


Dogs, ye have had your day; ye fear'd no more 

Ulyſſes vengeful from the Trojan ſhore ;. 

While to your luſt and ſpoil a guardleſs prey, 

Our houſe, our wealth, our helpleſs handmaids lay: 
No ſo content, with bolder frenzy fir'd, 45 
Ev'n to our bed preſumptuous you aſpir'd : 

Laws or divine or human fail'd to move, 

Or ſhame of men, or dread of gods above: 

Heedleſs alike of infamy or praiſe, 

Or fame's eternal voice in future days : 50 
The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 
Impending fate is yours, and inſtant doom. 

Thus dreadful he, Confus'd the ſuitors ſtood, 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood; 
Trembling they ſought their guilty heads to hide, 55 
Alone the bold Eurymachus reply'd. | 

If, as thy words impart, (he thus began) 

Ulyſſes lives, and thou the mighty man, 

Great are thy wrongs, and much haſt thou ſuſtain'd 
In thy ſpoil'd palace, and exhauſted land 69 
The cauſe and author of thoſe guilty deeds, | 

Lo ! at thy feet unjuſt Antinous bleeds, 

Not love, but wild ambition was his guide; 5 
To ſlay thy ſon, thy kingdoms to divide, 

Theſe were his aims; but juſter Jove deny'd. 4 
Since cold in death th' offender lies; oh ſpare 
Thy ſuppliant people, and receive their pray'r! 


Ver, 42. Ulyſſes vengeful from the Trojan ſpore.] The mention of 


the return of Ulyſſes from Troy is not inſerted caſually : be ſpeaks 
thus to intimidate his enemies, by recalling to their minds all the 
brave actions that he performed before it. Were not this his in- 
tention, he would have varied his expreſſion, for in reality he has 
been abſent from Troy near ten years, and returns from the Phæa- 
Gan, not the Trejon ſhares, Buftathius, 


Braſs, 
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Braſs, gold, and treaſures ſhall the ſpoil defray, 
Two hundred oxen ev'ry prince {hall pay: 
The waſte of years refunded in a day. of 
Pill then thy wrath is j iſt — Uliſes burn'd 
With high diſl.in and ſteruly thus return'd. 

All, all the treaſures that enrich'd our throne 
Before y ur rapines, join'd with all your own, 
If offer 1, vainly ſhould for mercy call ; 75 
»Tis yon that offer, and | ſcorn them all; by, 
Your bloo is my demand, your lives the prize, 
*Till pale as yonder wretch each ſuitor lies, 
Hence with thoſe coward terms; or fight, or fly; 
This choice is left ye, to reſiſt or die; 30 
And die I truſt ye ſhall, He ſternly ſpoke : 
With guilty fears the pale aſſembly ſhook. 
Alone Eurymachus exhorts the train : 
Yon” archer, comrades will not ſhoot in vain ; 
But from the threſhold ſhall his darts be ſped, 85 
(W ho-e'er he be) till ev'ry prince lie dead, 
Be mindful of yourſelves, draw forth your ſwords, 
And to his ſhafts obtend theſe ample boards, 
(So need compels.) Then, all united ftrive 
The bold invader from his poſt to drive; 90 
The city rons'd ſhall to our reſcue haſte, 
And this mad archer ſoon have ſhot his laſt, 

Swift 


Ver. 88. And to bis ſhafis abtend theſe ample board: ] Eurymachus 
exhorts the ſuitors to make uſe of the tables to oppoſe Ulyſſes in 
the manner of ſhields; from whence, obſerves Euſtathius, it may 
be gathered, that every ſuitor had a peculiar table. This may be 
confirm d from this oK; for, when Antinous falls, he overturns 
a table; which, if there had been but one, would have been too 
large to be thus overthrown ; beſides he ſpeaks in the plural num» 
ber, 1e . 

Ver. gr. The ciiy rous'd ſhall to our reſcue baſte.] It is impoſſible 
but that: he ſuitors muſt have many friends among the Ithacans. 
Entereſt or ill- humour engages mea in faction; but this is not the 

| full 
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Swift as he ſpoke, he drew his traitor ſword, 
And like a lion ruſh'd againſt his lord: 
The wary chief the ruſhing foe repreſt, 95 
Who met the point, and force'd it in his breaſt: 
His failing hand deſerts the lifted ſword, 
And prone he falls extended oer the board! 
Beſore him wide, in mix'd eſſuſion roll 


Th' untaſted viands, and the jovial bowl. 100 


Full thro” his liver paſs'd the mortal wound, 

With dying rage his forehead beats the ground, 

He ſpurn'd the ſeat with fury as he fell, 

And the fierce ſoul to darkneſs div'd, and hell, 

Next bold Amphinomus his arms extends 105 
To force the paſs: the god - like man defends, 

Thy ſpear, Telemachus ! prevents th' attack, 

The brazen weapon driving thro' his back, 


Flat falls he thund'ring on the marble floor, 110 
And his cruſh'd forehead marks the ſtone with gore. 
He left his jav'lin in the dead, far fear 
The long incumbrance of the weighty ſpear 
To the fierce foe advantage might afford, 
To ruſh between and uſe the ſhorten'd ſword, 115 
With ſpeedy ardour to his fire he ties, 
And, Arm, great father ! arm (in haſte he cries) 

Lo 


Thence thro? his breaſt its bloody paſſage tore; i 


full import of the ſenſe of Homer; the Ithacans were ignorant, 
that Ulyſſes was returned, and no wonder therefore if they engaged 
in defence of the princes of the land, againſt a {ranger and beg- 
gar; for ſuch in appearance was Ulyſſes. 


Arm (in baſte be cries ).] Homer almoſt con- 


Ver. 117. 


ſtantly gives the epithet aide to kbar; © winged words,” 
Plutarch in his treatiſe upon Gatrulity gives us the meaning of it. 
a word (ſays that author,) whi'e it remains unſpoken is a ſecret, 
but, being communicated, it changes its name into common rus 
mour; it is then © flown” from us; and this is the reaſon why 
Homer calls words“ winged ;”* he that lets a bird fly from his 

hand, 
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Lo hence I run for other arms to wield, 
For miſſile jav'lins, and for helm and ſhield; 
Faſt by our ſide let either faithful ſwain 120 
In arms attend us, and their part ſuſtain. 
Haſte and return (Ulyſſes made reply) 


While yet th' auxiliar - ſhafts this hand ſupply ; 


Leſt thus alone, encounter'd by an hoſt, 
Driv'n from the gate, th' important paſs be loſt, 125 

With ſpeed Telemachus obeys, and flies 
Where pil'd on heaps the royal armour lies; 
Four br«zen helmets, eight refulgent fpears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his fire he bears; 
At once in brazen panoply they ſhone, 130 
At once each ſervant brace'd his armour on; 
Around their king a faithful guard they ſtand, 
While yet each ſhaft flew deathful from his hand: 
Chief after chief expir'd at ev'ry wound, 
And ſwell'd the bleeding mountain on the ground. 
Soon as his ſtore of flying fates was ſpent, 136 
Againſt the wall he ſet the bow unbent : 
And now his ſhoulders bear the maſly ſhield, 
And now his hands two beamy jav'lins wield : 
He frowns beneath his nodding plume, that play'd 
O'er the high creſt, and caſt a dreadful ſhade, 141 

There ſtood a window near, whence looking down 
From o'er the porch, appear'd the ſubje& town, 

A 


hand, does not eafily catch it again; and he that lets a word flip 
from his tongue cannot recall it; it flies abroad, and flutters from 
place to place every mement, It has indeed in ſome paſſages a fill 
cloſer meaning; when a perſon ſpezks with precipitation, the 
epithet expreſſes the ſwiftneſs of the ſpeech, the words are wing- 
ed: it is here applied with particular propriety ; Telemachus aſks 
a queſtion in the compaſs of four lines, and receives an anſwer in 
two from Ulyſſes; the time not allowing any delay. 
Ver. 142, There floed a window near, cubence looking down 
From o er the forch, appear d the ſubje toxwn,] 
I | The 
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A double ſtrength of valves ſecur'd the place, 

A high and narrow, but the only paſs: 145 

The cautious king, with all preventing care, 

To guard that outlet, place'd Eumæus there: 

When Agelaus thus: Has none the ſenſe 

To mount yon' window, and alarm from thence 

The neighbour town ? the town ſhall force the door, 

And this bold archer ſoon ſhall ſhoot no more. 151 
Melanthius then : That outlet to the gate 

So near adjoins, that one may guard the ſtraight, 

But other methods of defence remain, 

Myfelf with arms can furniſh all the train; 155 

Stores from the royal magazine I bring, 

And their own darts ſhall pierce the prince and king. 
He ſaid; and mounting up the lofty ſtairs, 

Twelve ſhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 

bears: 


All 


The word in the Greek is zęcobdęn, c janua ſuperior,” and it is 
li cwiſe uſed a little lower, It has ; iven great trouble to the com- 
mentators to explain the ſituation of theſe two paſſiges, Dacier 
imagines, that by the former there was a decent into the court- 
yard, and ſo to the ſtreet; but th's cannot be true: for Agelaũs, 
exhort ng his aſſociates to ſeize this paſ age, makes uſe of the word 
Ar, which ſignifies to“ aſcend,” and not to © deſcend” 
into the court-yard : beſides, he bids them raiſe the p:ople by 
% ſhouting to them,” which ſeems to imply, that this place over- 
looked the ſtreets, from whence a ſhou: might be heard by the 
people, robven (ob erves Euſtathius,) is been tis 1 og. 
Tis νν . zue, that is, ** a door by which a perſon af. 
** cends to obtain a proſpect. This prob:bly led to the roof of 
the porch of the palace fronting the ſtrect, from whence a perſon, 
ſtanding in the open air, and ſhouting, might raiſe the city; or 
as for greater clearneſs it is here trauſlated a window, which an- 
ſwers all theſe purpoſes, 


Ver, 159. Twelve fhiclds, twelve lances, and tæbelve belmets bears, ] 
Ariſtarchus, remarks Euſtathius, blamed this ucſc.ipijon as iucre- 
Uble; for how could one perion be able to Carry ſuch a load of ar- 
mour at one time? But we are not to make this ſuppoſition ; the 
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All arm, and ſudden round the hall appears 160 


A blaze of bucklers, and wood of ſpears. 


The hero ſtands oppreſt with mighty woe, 
On ev'ry fide he ſees the labour grow: 
Oh curſt event! and oh unlook'd-for aid! 
Melanthins or the women have betray'd —— 165 
Oh my dear ſon | The father with a ſigh ! 
Then ceas'd ; the filial virtue made reply. 

Fal{hood is folly, and *tis juſt to own 
The fault committed; this was mine alone; 


My haſte neglected yonder door to bar, 170 


And hence the villain has ſupply'd their war. 
Run good Eumæus then, and (what before 
I thoughtleſs err'd in) well ſecure that door: 
Learn if by female fraud this deed were done, 
Or (as my thought miſgives) by Dolius' ſon, 175; 
While yet they ſpoke, in queſt of arms.again 
To the high chamber ſtole the faithleſs ſwain, 
Not unobſerv'd. Eumæus watchful ey'd, 
And thus addreſs'd Ulyſſes near his ſide, 
The miſcreant we ſuſpected takes that way; 180 
Him, if this arm be pow'rful, thall I flay ? 
Or drive him hither to receive the meed 
From thy own hand, of this deteſted deed ? 
Not ſo (reply'd Ulyſſes) leave him there, 
For us ſufficient is another care : 185 
Within the ſtructure of this palace wall 


To keep inclos'd his maſters 'till they fall. 


600 


poet ſpeaks indefinitely, and leaves us at liberty to conjecture, that 
Melanthius brought them at ſeveral times; thus a little lower we 
find him going again for arms to furniſh the reſt of the ſuitors, 
Ver. 187. To keep inclos'd bis maſters ] It may be aſked, 
when Eumzus retires from the guard of the paſſage, what hinders 
the ſuſtors from ſeizing it, and by it giving notice to the city of 
their danger? What Ulyſſes here ſays obviates this objection. He 
. tells Eumæus, that he and Telemachus will defend it againſt all 
| the 
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Go you and ſeize the felon; backward bind 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind; 
On this, his body by itrong cords extend, 190 
And on a column near the roof ſuſpend; 5 
So ſtudy'd tortures his vile days ſhall end. 
The ready ſwains obey'd with joyful haſte, 
Behind the felon unperceiv'd they paſt, 
As round the room in queſt of arms he goes: 195 
(The half-thut door conceal'd his lurking foes) 
One hand ſuſtain'd a helm, and one the ſhield. 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 
Cover'd with duſt, with dryneſs chapt and worn, 
The braſs corroded, and the leather torn : 200 
Thus laden, o'er the threſhold as he ſept, 
Fierce on the villain from each {de they leapt, 
Back by the hair the trembling daſtard drew, 
And down reluctant on the pavement threw, 
Active and pleas'd, the zealous ſwains fulfil . 205 
At ev'ry point their maſter's rigid will: 
Firſt, faſt behind, his hands and feet they bound, 
Then ſtreighten'd cords involv'd his body round: 
So drawn aloft, athwart the column ty'd, | 
The howling felon ſwung from fide to tide, - 21S 
Eumzus ſcoffing then with keen diſdain : 
There paſs thy pleaſing night, ch gentle ſwain ! 
On that ſoft pillow, from that envy'd height | 
Firſt may'ſt thou ſee the ſpringing dawn of light; | 
So timely riſe, when morning ſtreaks the eaſt, 21 * 
To drive thy victims to the ſuitors feaſt. 
This ſaid, they left him, tortur'd as he lay, 
Secur'd the door, and haſty ſtrode away: 
Each, breathing death, reſum'd his dang'rous poſt 
Near great Ulyſſes; ſour againſt an hoſt. 220 


the efforts of his enemies; by this expreſſion he gives us to under- 
ſt and, that Telemachus ſhall poſt himſelf in the place of Eumæ- 
us, and make it good till he has executed jaſtice upon Mclanthius; 
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When lo! deſcending to her hero's aid 
Jove's daughter Pallas, war's triumphant maid : 


In Mentor's friendly form ſhe join'd his ſide; 


Ulyſſes ſaw, and thus with tranſport cry'd. 

Come, ever welcome, and thy ſucconr lend; 225 
Oh ev'ry ſacr'd name in one ! my friend! 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown: 
Whate'er thro' life's whole ſeries I hve done 
Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 


And aiding this one hour, repay it all, 230 


Thus he; but pleafing hopes his boſom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form, 
The adverſe hoſt the phantom warriour ey'd, 
And firſt loud threat'ning, Agelaus cry'd. 

Mentor beware, nor let that tongue perſuade 235 
Thy frantic arm to lend Ulyſſes aid; 
Our force ſucceſsful ſhall our threat wake good, 
And with the fire's and ſon's commix thy blood. 
What hop'ſt thou here? Thee firſt the ſword ſhall ſlay» 
Then lop thy whole poſterity away; 240 
Far hence thy baniſh'd conſort ſhall we ſend ; 
With his, thy ſorfeit lands and treaſures blend; 5 
Thus, and thus only, ſhalt thou join thy friend. 

His barb'rous inſult ev'n the goddeſs fires, 
Who thus the warriour to revenge inſpires. 245 

Art thou Ulyſſes? where then ſhall we find 
The patient body and the conflant mind? 

| That 


Ver, 246, At thou Ulyſſes ? &c.] Pallas is here an allegorical 
deity, and repreſents the courage and wiſdom which was exerted 
by Ulyſſes in the deſtiuction of the ſuitors : the poct puts the words 
into the mouth of a goideſs, to give ornament and dignity to his 
p etry; but they are cnly the ſuggeſtions of his own heart, which 
tepreaches him for being ſo flow in puniſhing the inſolence of his 
adverſatics, If we take them in this ſenſe, they will be in the na- 
ture of a ſolilcquy : the peet indeed was cblized to introduce a 
dcity, to give importance to the decifive action of his whole poem: 

thus 
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That courage, once the Trojans daily dread, 
Known nine long years, and felt by heroes dead ? 
And where that conduct, which revenge'd the luſt 250 
Of Priam's race, and laid proud TFroy in duſt; 
If this, when Helen was the cauſe, were done; 
What for thy country now, thy queen, thy ſon ? 
Riſe then in combat, at my fide attend; 
Obſerve what vigour gratitude can lend 1 
And foes how weak, oppos'd againſt a friend ! 

She ſpoke; but willing longer to ſurvey 
The fire apd ſon's great acts, with-held the day; 
By farther toils decreed the brave to try, - 
And level pois'd the wings of victory: 268 
Then with a change of form eludes their ſight, 
Perch'd like a ſwallow on a rafter's height, 5 
And unperceiv'd enjoys the riſing fight. 

Damaſtor's fon, bold Agelaus, leads 
The guilty war; Eurynomus ſucceedds; -6 
With theſe, Piſander great Poly&or's fon, 
Sage Polybus, aad itern Amphimedon, 
With Demoptolemus : theſe fix ſurvive ; 
The beſt of all, the ſhafts had left alive. 
Amidit the carnage deſp'rate as they ſtand, 278 
Thus Agelaus rous'd the lagging band. 

The hour is come, when yon” fierce man no more 

With bleeding princes ſhall beſtrow the floor : 


1 


thus Jupiter aſſiſts ZEneas in Virgil; Minerva, Achilles in the 
Iliad, and the ſame goddeſs Ulyſſes here in the Odytlley, I very 
well know that ll theſe paſſages have been blamed by ſome cri- | 
tics, as derogatory to the courage of theſe heroes, who cannot con- 
quer their enemies but through the aſſiſtance of a deity, 

We may obſerve, that a deity deſcenc's to aſſiſt Ulyſſes, but that 
the ſuitors are left to their own conduct: this furni hes us with a 
very juſt and pious moral, and teaches us, that heaven guards and 
aſhſts good men in adverſity, but abandons the wicked, and lets 
them periſh for their follies, 
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When lo! deſcending to her hero's aid 
Jove's daughter Pallas, war's triumphant maid : 
In Mentor's friendly form ſhe join'd his ſide; 
Ulyſſes ſaw, and thus with tranſport cry'd. 
Come, ever welcome, and thy ſacconr lend; 225 
Oh ev'ry ſacr'd name in one ! my friend! 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown: 
Whate'er thro? life's whole ſeries I Eve done 
Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 
And aiding this one hour, repay it all, 230 
Thus he ; but pleafing hopes his boſom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form, 
The adverſe hoſt the phantom warriour ey'd, 
And firſt loud threat'ning, Agelaus cry'd, 
Mentor beware, nor let that tongue perſuade 2 235 
Thy frantic arm to lend Ulyſſes aid; 
Our force ſucceſsful ſhall our threat wake good, 
And with the fire's and ſon's commix thy blood, 
What hop'ſt thou here? Thee firſt the ſword ſhall lay» 
Then lop thy whole poſterity away 240 
Far hence thy baniſh'd conſort ſhall we ſend ; 
With his, thy forfeit lands and treaſures blend; 5 
Thus, and thus only, ſhalt thou join thy friend. 
His barb'rous inſult ev'n the goddeſs fires, 
Who thus the warriour to revenge inſpires. 245 
Art thou Ulyſſes? where then ſhall we find 
T he patient body and the conflant mind ? 
That 


Ver, 246, A thou Ulyſſes ? &c,] Pallas is here an allegorical 
deity, and repreſents the courage and wiſdom which was exerted 
by Ulyfics in the detiuQion of the ſuitors : the poct puts the words 
into the mouth of a goideſs, to give ornament and dignity to his 
p etry; but they are only the ſuggeſtions of his own heart, which 
tepreackes him for being ſo flow in puniſhing the inſolence of his 
adverſatics, If we take them in this ſenſe, they will be in the na- 
ture of a ſolilcquy : the pcet indeed was cblized to introduce a 
deity, to give importance to the deciſive action of his whole poem: 

thus 
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That courage, once the Trojans daily dread, 
Known nine long years, and felt by heroes dead ? 
And where that conduct, which revenge'd the luſt 250 
Of Priam's race, and laid proud Troy in duſt; 
If this, when Helen was the cauſe, were done; 
What for thy country now, thy queen, thy ſon ? 
Riſe then in combat, at my ſide a:tend ; 
Obſerve what vigour gratitude can lend < "254 
And foes how weak, oppos'd againſt a friend ! 
She ſpoke; but willing longer to ſurvey 
The fire and ſon's great acts, with-held the day; 
By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 
And level pois'd the wings of victory: 250. 
Then with a change of form eludes their ſight, 
Perch'd like a ſwallow on a rafter's height, 
And unperceiv'd enjoys the riſing fight. 
Damaſtor's ſon, bold Agelaus, leads 
The guilty war; Eurynomus ſucceeds ; 
With theſe, Piſander great Polyctor's fon, 
Sage Polybus, aad ſtern Amphimedon, 
With Demoptolemus : theſe fix ſurvive ; 
The beſt of all, the ſhafts had left alive. 
Amid the carnage deſp'rate as they land, 272 
Thus Agelaus rous'd the lagging band, 
The hour is come, when yon' fierce man no more 
With bleeding princes ſhall beſtrow the floor: 
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thus Jupiter aſſiſts ZEneas in Virgil; Minerva, Achilles in the 
Iliad, and the ſame goddeſs Ulyſſes here in the Odytiey, I very 
well know that ell theſe paſſages have been blamed by ſome cri- 
tics, as derogatory to the courage of theſe heroes, who cannot con- 
quer their enemies but through the aſſiſtance of a deity, 

We may obſerve, that a deity deſcencs to aſſiſt Ulyſſes, but that 
the ſuitors are left to their own conduct: this furni hes us with a 
very juſt and pious moral, and teaches us, that heaven guards and 
aſſiſts good men in adverſity, but abandons the wicked, and lets 
them periſh for their follies, 
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Lo! Mentor leaves him with an empty boaſt; 
The four remain, but four againſt an hoſt, 275 
Let each at once diſcharge the deadly dart, 
One ſure of tix ſhall reach Ulyſſes' heart: 
Thus ſhall one ſtroke the glory loſt regain : 
The reſt mult perith, their great leader ſlain. 

Then all at once their mingled lances threw, 280 
And thirſty all of one man's blood they flew ; 
In vain ! Minerva turn'd them with her breath, 
And ſcatter'd thort, or wide, the points of death; 
With deaden'd ſound, one on the threſhold falls, 
One ſtrikes the gate, one rings againſt the walls; 285 
The ſtorm palt innocent. The god-like man 
Now loftier trod, and dreadful thus began, 
Tis now (brave friends) our turu, at once to throw 
(So ſpeed em heav'n) our jav'lins at the fo. 
That impious race to all their paſt miſdeeds 299 
Would add our blood. Injuſtice (till proceeds. 

He ſpoke : at once their fiery lances flew : 
Great Demoptolemus, Ulyſſes flew ; 
Euryades receiv'd the prince's dart ; 
The goatherd's quiver'd in Piſander's heart ; 295 
Fierce Elatus by thine, Eumzus, falls; 
Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls, 
The re( retreat: the victors now advance, 
Each from the dead reſumes his bloody lance, 


Ver. 298, Abe victors now advance, 
Each from the dead reſumes bis blcody lance.] 


The danger beginning to abate by the fall of the chief of the ene- 
my, Ulyſles advances from his ſtand : there was a neceſſity for this 
conduct: Uh ſſes aud his three aſſiſtants had killed four enemies 
with their ſpears ; and conſequently the poet was obliged to ſupply 
them with freſh weapons, otherwiſe, if they had diſcharged their 
ſpears once more, they muſt have been left naked and defenceleſs, 
having only two a- piece brought by Telemachus. This obſerva- 
non ſhews the exactneſs which Homer maintains in his relation, 
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Again the foe diſcharge the ſteely ſhow'r ; 300 
Again made fruſtrate by the virgin pow'r, 
Some, turn'd by Pallas, on the threſhold fall, 
Some wound the gate, ſome ring againſt the wall ; 
Some weak, or pond'rous with the brazen head, 
Drop harmleſs, on the pavement ſounding dead. 305 
Then bold Amphimedon his jav'lin caſt ; 
Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly raz'd : 
And from Cteſippus' arm the ſpear elance'd 
On good Eumzus' ſhield and ſhoulder glance'd ; 
Not leſſen'd of their force (ſo ſlight the wound) 310 
Each ſung along, and dropp'd upon the ground, 
Fate doom'd thee next, Eurydamus, to bear 
Thy death, ennobl'd by Ulyfles' ſpear, - 
By the bold ſon Amphimedon was ſlain : 
And Polybus renown'd the faithful ſwain, 315 
Pierce'd thro' the breaſt the rude Cteſippus bled, 
And thus Philztius gloried o'er the dead, | 
There end thy pompous vaunts and high diſdain; 
Oh {ſharp in ſcandal, voluble and vain ! 
How weak is mortal pride! To heav'n alone 320 
Th' event of actions and our fates are known: 
Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear: 
The victim's heel is anſwer'd with this ſpear. 
Ulyſſes brandiſh'd high his vengeful ſteel, 
And Damaſtorides that iaſtant fell; 325 
Faſt-by Leocritus expiring lay, 
The prince's jav'lin tore its bloody way 
Thro' all his bowels : down he tumbles prone, 
His batter'd front and brains beſmear the Rone, 


Ver. 32 3. The vid im's heel js anſaer'd with this ſpear.) This re- 
fers to a paſſage in the latter end of the twentieth book of the O- 
dyſſey, where Cteſippus throws the foot of a bullock at Ulyſſes. 
Philætius here gives him a mortal wound with his ſpear, and tells 
him it is a return for the foot of the bullock, 


Now 
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Now Pallas ſhines confeſs'd; aloft ſhe ſpreads 350 
The arm of vengeance o'er their guilty heads; 
The dreadful ægis blazes in their eye; 
Amaz'd they ſee, they tremble, and they fly: 
Confus'd, diſtrated, thro' the rooms they fling, 
Like oxen madden'd by the breeſe's ſting, 335 
When ſultry days, and long, ſucceed the gentle ſpring. 
Not half ſo keen, fierce vultures of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather'd race, 
When, the wide field extended ſnares beſet, 
With conſcious dread they ſhun the quiv'ring net: 340 
No help, no help: but wounded ev'ry way, 
Headlong they drop: the fowlers ſeize the prey, 
On all ſides thus they double wound on wound, 
In proſtrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 
Unmanly ſhrieks precede each dying groan, 345 
And a red deluge floats the reeking lone, 


Ver, 332. The dreadful ægis 
deſcribed, lib, v. of the Iliad, 


Round the margin roll'd, 
A fringe of ſerpents, hiſſing, guard the gold: 
Here all the terrours of grim war appear ; 
Here rages force, here tremble flight and fear; 
Here ſtorm'd contention, and here fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd, 


J This ſhield is at large 


We ſee the terrible effects which the ſhield cauſes are created by the 


poet into a kind of beings, and animated to fight on the ſide of his 
kero, 


Ver. 335. Like oxen, &c. J. The fury of the battle being now 
over, Homer pauſes with the action; and, letting his fancy rove 
in ſearch of foreign ornaments, beautifies and enlivens the hor- 
rours of it with two ſimilitudes, drawn from ſubjects very diſtant 
from the terrours they are brought to il'uſtrate. The former of an 
herd of cattle, repreſents the confuſion and aftright of the ſuitors ; 
the latter of the birds, their weakneſs and unavailing flight, The 
gadfly ſhews the fury and cloſe purſuit of Ulyſſes and his aſſiſtants, 
the hawks their courage, and ſuperiour power, Euſtatbius. 
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Leiodes firſt before the victor falls: 
The wretched augur thus for mercy calls. 
O gracious hear, nor let thy ſuppliant bleed: 
Still undiſhonour'd or by word or deed 40 
Thy houſe, for me, remains; by me repreſs'd 
Full oft' was check'd th' injuſtice of the reſt: 
Averſe they heard me when I counſell'd well, 
Their hearts were harden'd, and they juſtly fell, 
Oh ſpare an augur's conſecrated head, 355 
Nor add the blameleſs to the guilty dead. 
Prieſt as thou art! for that deteſted band 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv'd the land: 
Againſt Ulyſſes have thy vows been made; | 
For them, thy daily oriſons were paid : 360 
Yet more, ev'n to our bed thy pride aſpires : 
One common crime-one common fate requires, 
Thus ſpeaking, from the ground the {word he took 
Which Agelaiis' dying hand forſook; 
Full thro' his neck the weighty falchion ſped : 365 
Along the pavement roll'd the mutt'ring head, 
Phemius alone the hand of vengeance ſpar'd, 
Phemius the ſweet, the heav'n inſtructed bard... 


Ver, 347. Leiodes firſt before the v ictor fallt: 

0 The wwretc:ed augur ] 
This Leiodes is the laſt perſon who ſurvives of the ſuitors ; he was 
an augur and a prophet, and ought therefore to have followed wi- 
ſer counſels: he tells Ulyſſ:s that he endeavoured to reſtrain the 
ſuitors from their in olence; but he himſelf aſpired to the bed of 
Penelope, and conſequently was an aſſocia e in heir conſpiracies, 
Leiodes falls without reſiſtance; aid indeed eit would have been 
very improper to have repreſented him encountering Ulyſſe in a 
fingle combat, when above an hundred bad not been able to ſtand 
before him: b. ſides, fighting is out of the charaQter of Lriodes 3 
he was not a man of the ſword, but an au ur: it would tberefore 
have been contrary to his function, to have drawn.him engaging 
Ulyſſes ; and conſequently it is with great propriety that he is de- 
ſcribed falling not as a warrior, but as a ſuppliant. 


Beſide 


— 
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Beſide the gate the rev'rend minſtrel ſtands ; 
The lyre, now filent, trembling in his hands; 370 
Dubions to ſapplicate the chief, or fly 
To Jove's inviolable altar nigh, 
Where oft* Laertes holy vows had paid, 
And oft' Ulyſſes ſmoking victims laid, 
His honcur'd harp with care he firſt ſet down, 375 
Between the laver and the ſilver throne 
Then proſtrate ſtretch'd before the dreadful man, 
Per ſuaſive, thus, with accent ſoft began, 
O king! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 
And ſpare the poet's ever-gentle kind, 339 
A deed like this thy tuture fame would wrong, 
For dear to gods and men is facred ſong. 
Self-taughr I ſing ; by heav'n, and heav'n alone, 
The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown ; 
And (what the gods beſtow) the loſty lay, 385 
To gods alone, and god-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward ; 
*T'is thine to merit, mine is to record, 
That here I ſung, was force and not deſire ; 
This hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 390 
And let thy ſon atteſt, nor ſordid pay, 
Nor ſervile flatt'ry ſtain'd the moral lay. 
The moving words Telemachus attends, 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends, 
Oh mix not, father, with thoſe impious dead 395 
The man divine; forbear that ſacred head; 
Medon the herald too our arms may ſpare, 
Medon, who made my infancy his care; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy ſon to give 


Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live, 400 


Beneath a table, trembling with diſmay, 
Couch'd cloſe to earth, unhappy Medon lay, 
Wrapt in a new ſlain ox's ample hide: 

Swift at the word he caſt the ſkreen aſide, 
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Sprung to the prince, embrace'd his knee with tears, 
And thus with grateful voice addreſs'd his ears! 406 
O prince! O friend! lo here thy Medon ſtands ; 

Ah ſtop the hero's unreſiſted hands, , 

Incens'd: too juſtly by that impious brood, 

Whoſe guilty glories now are ſet in blood. 410 
To whom Ulyſſes with a pleaſing eye: | 

Be bold, on friendſhip and my ſon rely; 

Live, an example for the world to read, 

How much more ſafe the good than evil deed : 

Thou, with the heav'n-taught bard, in peace reſort 

From blood and carnage to yon” open court: 416 

Me other work requires—With tim'rous awe 

From the dire ſcene th' exempted two withdraw, 


'Scarce ſure of life, look round, and trembling move 


To the bright altars of protector Jove, 420 

Meanwhile Ulyſles ſearch'd the dome, to find 

If yet there live of all the offending kind, 

Not one ! compleat the bloody tale he found, 

All Reep'd in blood, all gaſping on the ground. 

So, when by hollow ſhores the fiſher train 425 

Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main, 

And ſcarce the meſhy toils the copious draught ( 
contain, 


Ver. 413. Live, an example for the world to read. 
Hero much more ſafe the good than evil deed.] 
The moral intended to be taught by the fable of the Odyſſey is, to 
ſbew virtue, though long in diſtreſs, at length triumphant ; and 
vice, though long ſucceſsful, unfortunate in the concluſion: it is 
to this effect that Ulyſſes here ſpeaks ; and, to give his words more 
weight, he throws them into a fentence, It is with excellent 
Judgement that it is here placed by -Homer : the puniſhment is no 
ſooner over but Ulyſſes declares the equity of it; he ſpeaks to all 
mankind, and lays it down as an univerſal truth, that virtue is to 
be preferred before vice, and invites us to the practice of the for- 
mer, by ſhewing the ſucceſs of it in his own victory; and deters us 
from the latter, by repreſenting the ill conſequences of it in the 
deſtruction of the ſuitors, 


All 
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All naked of their element, and bare, 

The fiſhes pant, and gaſp in thinner air; 

Wide o'er the ſands are ſpread the ſtiff ning prey 430 

Till the warm ſun exhales their ſoul away, 
And now the king commands his ſon to call 

Old Euryclea, to the deathful hall: 

The ſon obſervant not a moment ſtays ; 

The aged governeſs with ſpeed obeys : 435 

The ſounding portals inſtant they diſplay ; 

The matron moves, the prince directs the way. 

On heaps of death the ſtern Ulyſſes ſtood, 

All black with duſt, and cover'd thick with blood, 

So the grim lion from the {laughter comes, 440 

Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams, 

His breaſt with marks of carnage painted o'er, 

His jaws all dropping with the bull's black gore. 
Soon as her eyes the welcome object met, 

The guilty fall'n, the mighty deed compleat; 445 

A ſcream of joy her feeble voice eſſay'd: f 

The hero check'd her, and compos'dly ſaid. 
Woman, experience'd as thou art, controul 

Indecent joy, and feaſt thy ſecret ſoul. 

T' inſult the dead is cruel and unjuſt ; 450 

Fate, and their crime, have ſunk them to the duſt. 

Nor heeded theſe the cenſure of mankind, 

The good and bad were equal in their mind, 


Ver. 440. So the grim lion, &c.] Euſtathius agrees with an ob- 


| ſervation which has been made concerning the ſimiiitudes of the 


Odyſſey, lib. xvi, He here remarks, that compariſons are as rare 
in the Odyſſey, as they are frequent in the Iliad ; and that the dif- 
ference ariſes from the difference of the ſubjeRs : the ſubject of the 
Iliad is great, and therefore properly illuſtrated by noble images, 
ad a variety of ſublime compariſons : the ſubject of the Odyſſey 
requires to be related in a leſs exalted ſtyle, and with greater ſira- 
plicity. This book is an undeniable teliimony of the truth of this 
obſervation : the ſtory of it approaches nearer to the nature of the 
Iliad than any other book of the Odyſſey, and we find it is more 
adorned with compariſons than almoſt all the reſt of the poem. 
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Juſtly the price of worthleſſneſs they paid, 

And each now wails an unlamented ſhade, 455 5 

But thou ſincere! Oh Euryclea, ſay, | 

What maids diſhonour us, and what obey ? | 
Then ſhe. In theſe thy kingly walls remain | 

(My ſon) tull fifty of the handmaid train, 

Taught by my care to evull the fleece, or weave, 468 | 

And ſervitude with pleaſing taſks deceive ; | 

Of theſe, twice ſix purſue their wicked way, 

Nor me nor chaſte Penelope obey ; 

Nor fits it that Telemachus command 

(Young as he is) his mother's female band, 465 

Hence to the upper chambers let me fly, 

Where flumbers ſoft now cloſe the royal eye; 

There wake her with the news The matron cry'd ; 

No fo (Ulyſſes more ſedate reply'd) 


35 


E SR LES $a 75 


Ver, 462. Of theſe, twice fix pnrſue their wicked bay. ] It is re- 
markable, obſerves Monfieur Bayle, that of fifty women, ſo few 
as twelve only ſhou!d yield to the defires of the ſuitors. But it is 
not indeed affirmed, that the reſt were ever ternpted by aF impor- 
tunities. Plutarch, in his treatiſe of. Education, informs us, that 
Bion wittily applied this paſſage to the ſtudy of che ſciences : when 
the ſuitors failed in their attempts upon Penelope, they conde. 
ſcended to addreſs her maids; ſo men, who are noc capable of un- 

derſtanding philoſophy, buſy themſelves with ſtu ies of no value. 7 ol 

Ver. 469. Net % (Ulyſſes more ſedate repiy d.)] Uiyiies gives this 
injunction, becauſe he is unwilling to wound the eyes of Penelo- 
pe with a ſpectacle of ſuch honour as the dead bodies and blood of 
the ſuitors, It was indeed neceſſary to find Some reaſonable pre- 

text for not introducing the queen immediately; this might be ex- 
pected from the fondneſs and aiteQion of an huſband toward a be- 
loved wife, and therefore Ulyſſes makes even his :ondneſs for her 
a reaſon why he delays his diſcovery, n:mely, his care not togrieve 
her with ſuch a terrible ſcene of Naughter: beſides, the death of 
the female ſervants is to ſucceed, and it would have been indecent 
to have made her aſſiſting or preſent at their execution, The poet 
reaps a further advantage from this conduct; for by it he introduces 
the diſcovery to Penelope, in a time of leiſure, and finds an oppor- 

re tunity to deſcribe at large that ſurpriſing and tender incizent, 


Vor. II. B b Bring 
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Bring firſt the crew who wrought theſe guilty deeds ; 
In hate the matron parts: the king proceeds. 
Now to diſpoſe the dead, the care remains 

To you, my ſon, and you, my faithful ſwains ; 

Th' offending females to that taſk we.doom, 

To wath, to ſcent, and purify the room. 475 
Theſe (ev'ry table cleans'd, and ev'ry throne, 

And all the melancholy labour done) 

Drive to yon' court, without the palace-wall, 

J here the revenging ſword ſhall ſmite them all 

So with the ſuitors let them mix in duſt, 480 
Stretch'd in a long oblivion of their luſt. 

He ſaid : the lamentable train appear, 

Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear; 

Each heav'd her mournful burthen, and beneath 
The porch, depos'd the ghaſtly heaps of deach. 485 
The chief ſevere, compelling each to move, 
Urge'd the dire taſk imperious from above. 
With thirſty ſponge they rub the tables o'er, 

(The ſwains unite their toil) the walls, the floor 
Watſh'd with th' effuſive wave, are purge'd of gore. 
Once more the palace ſer in fair array, 491 
To the baſe court the females take their way; 


The melancd:ly labour dane) 

Dr:we to yon Cour; | 
Tt would in theſe ages, obſerves Dacier, be thought barbarcus in 
a king to com mand his ſon to ꝓerform an execution of ſo much hor- 
rour: but anciently it was thought no diſhonour: thus in the 
Scriptures, Gideon, having taken Zeba and Salmana, two Midian 
kings, commands his ſon to kill them with the ſword in his pre- 


Ver. 477. 


ſence: but, cont.nues that anthor, I wiſh Homer had deviated 


from this cuſtom, that he had g.ven both Ulyſſes and Tele mac tus 
ſentiments of more humanity, and ſpared his reader a deſcription 
of ſuch a terrible execution, I am not delighted with any thing 
that has a tendency to inhumanity more than that lady; but it may 
be anſwered, that Homer was obliged to write according to the 
cuſtom of the age, $8 


There 
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There compaſs'd cloſe between the dome and wall, 
(Their life's laſt ſcene) they trembling wait their fall. 

Then thus the prince. To theſe ſhall we afford 495 
A fate ſo pure, as by the martial ſword? 
To theſe, the nightly proſtitutes to ſhame, 
And baſe revilers of our houſe and name? 
Thus ſpeaking, on the circling wall he ſtrung 
A ſhip's tough cable, from a column hung ; 500 
Near the high top he ſtrain'd it ſtrongly round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the ground. 
Their heads above connected in a row, 
They beat the air with quiv'ring feet below: 
Thus on ſome tree hung ſtruggling in the ſnare, 505 
The doves or thrufſhes flap their wings in air, 
Soon fled the ſoul impure, and left behind 
The empty corſe to waver with the wind, 

Then forth they led Melanthius, and began 
Their bloody work : they lopp'd away. the man, 510 
Morſel for dogs ! then trimm'd with brazen ſheers 
The wretch, and ſhorten'd of his noſe and ears; 
His hands and feet laſt felt the cruel Reel : 
He roar'd, and torments gave his ſoul to hell— 


* 


Ver. 503. Thus on ſome tree Lung ſtruggling in the ſuare.] Nothing 
can better repreſent to us the image of theſe ſufferers than this ſi- 
militude of bird taken by the neck in a gin or ſnare, Hobbs, in 
bis verſion, has omitted it; and Dacier has abridged the whole de- 
ſcription, 

Euſtathius is pleaſant upon the death of theſe wantons. What 
a certain perſon, ſays he, once ſpoke of a fig-tree, on which his 
clamorous wife had hanged herſelf, viz. © I wiſh all trees bore 
** ſuch fruit, may be applied to theſe ropes, © It were to be wich- 
e ed that all nooſes could catch ſuch birds.” This remark has 
eſcaped the notice of Madam Dacier; becauſe the race of clamor- 
ous women has been long extinct, and therefore there was no oc» 
caſion to preſcribe a remedy for a diſeaſe unknown to theſe happy 


ages, 
—H— They 
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They waſh, and to Ulyſſes take their way, 515 
So ends the bloody buſineſs of the day. 


To Euryclea then addreſt the king: 


Bring hither fire, and hither ſulphur bring, 


To purge the palace: then the queen attend, 
And let her with her matron- train deſcend; 320 


The matron- train with all the virgin band 


Ailemble here, to learn their lord's command. 
Then Euryclea; Joyful I obey, 
But caſt thoſe mean diſhoneſt rags away; 
Permit me firſt thy royal robes to bring : 525 
III ſuits this garb the ſhoulders of a king. 
« Bring ſulphur ſtraight and fire” (the monarch cries) 
She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 
With fire and ſulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 
He purge'd the walls and blood-polluted rooms. 539 


Again the matron ſprings with eager pace, 


And ſpreads her lord's return from place to place, 


Ver. 527. Bring ſulphur firaight and fire ] The reaſon why 
Uiyffes orders ſulphur to be bronght, is, becauſe every thing was 
thought to be polluted by a dead body, and he uſes it by way of pu- 
rification, The ſame opinion prevailed among the Hebrews as 
as well as Greeks, as the Scriptures inform us, Thus alſo in Job 
it is ſaid, „ Brimſtone ſhall be ſcattered upon his habitation, xvii, 
15. which is thought to allude to this cuſtom, Livy mentions this 
practice among the Romans, lib. xxx. c. 15, © Habet & in te- 
66 ligionibus locum ad expiandas ſuffitu domus.“ 

Homer deſcribes the female ſervants deſcending with torches; 
this is done to ſhew the exact time of the action of this book, 
which is comprehended in the evening of the fortieth day, 


Ulyſſes forbids Euryclea to bring a better garment : this little 
particularity is inſerted with judgement ; for the diſguiſe of Ulyſ- 
ſes in the garb of a beggar contributes to increaſe the incredulity of 
Penelope, and conſequently to all thoſe doubts and fears, and that 
ſtruggle between the love of an huſband and the dread of an impo 
tor, which are the ſubje@ of the ſucceeding book. 
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They hear, ruſh forth, and inſtant round him ſtand, 
A gazing throng, a torch in ev'ry hand. 
They ſaw, they knew him, and with fond embrace 535 
Each humbly kiſs'd his knee, or hand, or face; 
He knows them all; in all ſuch truth appears, 

» © Ev'n he indulges the ſweet joy of tears. 
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Euryclea awakens Penelope with the news of Ulyſſes's 
return, and the death of the ſuitors, Penelope ſcarce- 
ly credits her, but ſuppoſes ſome god has puniſhed them, 
and deſcends from her apartment in doubt, At the 
firſt interview of Ulyſſes and Penelope, ſhe is quite 
unſatisfied. Minerva reſtores him to the beauty of his 
wouth; but the queen continues incredulous, till by ſome 
eircumſtances ſhe is eenvinced, and falls into all the 
tranſports of paſſion and tenderneſs. They recount 15 
each ether all that has paſt during their long ſeparation, 
The next morning Uluſes, arming bimſelf and his 
frienus, goes from the. city to viſit his father, 


HEN to the queen, as in repoſe ſhe lay, 
4 he nurſe with eager rapture ſpeeds her way; 
g | The 


This book contains the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Penelope. Mon- 
eur Rapin is very ſevere upon ſcme parts of it; whoſe objections 
I ſhall here recite, 

The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to his queen was the moſt favonrable 


eccafion imaginable for the poet to give us ſome of the niceſt touch- 
as of his art; but, as he has managed it, it has nothing but faint 


and weak ſurpriſes, cold and languiſhing aſtoniſnments, and very 
little of that delicacy and exquifiteneſs which ought to expreſs a 
conjugal tenderneſs: he leaves bis wife too long in doubt and diſ- 
truſt, and ſhe is too cauticus and circumſpect; the formalities ſhe 
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The tranſport of her faithful heart ſupply 
A ſudden youth, and give her wings to fly, 
| And 


obſerves in being fully aſſured, and her care to act with ſecurity, 
are ſet down in number and meaſure, leſt ſhe Could fall into any 

miſtake and this particularly makes the ſtory dull, in a place that 
ſo much requires briſkneſs and livelineſs, Ought not the ſecret in- 
ſtint of her love to have inſpired her with other ſentiments ? and 
ſhould not her heart have told her, what her eyes could not ? Love 
is penetrating, and whiſpers more to us than the ſenſes can con- 
vey ; but Homer underſtood net this philoſophy : Virgil, who 
makes Dido foreſee that ZEneas defigns to leave her, would have 
made better advantage of this favourable opportunity, 


The ſtrength of this objection conſiſts chiefly in the long incre- 


5 ' dulity of Penelope, and the ſlowneſs ſhe uſes to make an undenia- 
- ble diſcovery : this Rapin judges to be contrary to the paſſion of 
* love, and conſequently that the poet writes unnaturally. 

[4 There is ſomewhat of the Frenchman in this criticiſm : Homer, 
4 in his opinion, wants vivacity; and, if Rapin had been to have 
7 drawn Ulyſſes, we had ſeen him all tranſport and ecſtaly, But 
2 where thete is moſt fancy, there is often the leaſt judgement. Pe- 
4 nelope thought Ulyſſes to be dead; he had been abſent twenty 
9 years; and, through abſence and his preſent diſguiſe, he was an- 
. other perſon from that Ulyſſes whom ſhe knew, when he ſailed 
'r to Troy ; ſo that he was become an abſolute ſtranger. From this 


obſervation we may appeal to the reader's judgement, if Penelope, 
without full conviction, onght to be perſuaded, that this perſon 
was the real Ulyſſes? And how could ſhe be convinced, but by aſk- 
ing many queſtions, and deſcending to particularittes, which muſt 
neceſſarily occafion delay in the difcovery ? If indeed Ulyſſes and 
Penelope had met after a ſhorter abſence, when one view would 
have aſſured her that he was her real huſband, then too much 
tranſport could not have been expreſſed by the poet: but this is 
not the caſe; ſhe is firſt to know her huſband, before ſhe could 
or ought to expreſs her fondneſs for his return, otherwiſe ſhe might 
de in danger of miſplacing it upon an impoſtor : but ſhe is no ſoon» 

er convinced th: Ulyiles is actually returned, but ſhe receives him 
with as much fondneſs as can be expreſſed, or as Rapin could re- 
quire. } 0 | 

While yet he ſpeaks, her pow'rs of life decay, 

She fickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 


. TWO 
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Ulyſſes lives! ariſe, my child, ariſe! 

At length appears the long- expected hour! 
Ulyſſes comes! the ſuitors are no more 

No more they view the golden light of day; 
Ariſe, and bleſs thee with the glad ſurvey ! 


Touch'd at her words, the mournful queen rejoin's, 


Ah ! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind ? 
The righteous pow'rs who tread the ſtarry ſkies, 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wile, 


At length recov'ring, to his arms ſhe flew; 
And ftrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt ſhe grew. 


Till this moment the diſcovery was not evidently made, and her 
paſſion would have been unſeaſonable ; but this is no ſooner done, 


but ſhe falls into an agony of affection. If the had here appeared 
cool and indifferent, there had been weight in Rapin's objections. 
Beſides, Ariftotle informs us, there was a play, called The Falſe 
Ulyſſes : it was formed upon a ſtory of a perſon, who defigned to 


ſurpriſe Penelope, and told her, that he was her huſband ; and, to 
confirm it, pretended to remember a bow, which he uſed before he 


went to the fiege of Troy, This ſhews, that Penelope had been 
in danger from impoſtors, and it is therefore very prudent in her 
to be upon the guard, and not to yield without full conviction. 

Ver, 6. Ulyſſes lives ! Ulyſſes comes !] In the Greek it is 
literally, Ulyſſes is come, he is at length come to his palace. This 
laſt circumſtance is not a tautology ; for, obſerves Euſtathius, a 
perſon may be returned to his country, and yet never arrive at his 
family : thus Agamemnon reached his dominions in ſafety, but 
was aſſaſſinated before he came to his palace. We may obſerve in 
general, that Euryclea and Penelope, through their whole confer- 
ence, ſpeak with brevity; Homer was too good a judge of human 
nature, to repreſent them ſpeaking with prolixity. Paſſion is al- 
ways in haſte, and delivers itſelf with precipitation; and this is 
very well painted in this interview : Euryclea is jn a tranſport of 
joy for the return of Ulyſſes, and Penelope has all her affections 
awakened at the news of it, 

Ver. 13. The righteous pow”rs wwho tread the ftarry ſkies, 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wwiſe.] 
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And fleeps my child? the rev'rend matron cries : 5 
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And human thought with unreſiſted way, 13 
Depreſs or raiſe, enlarge or take away : 
Truth, by their high decree, thy voice forſakes, 
And folly with the tongue of wiſdom ſpeaks. 
Unkind, the fond illuſion to impoſe : 
Was it to flatter or deride my woes ? 29 
Never did I a ſleep ſo ſweet enjoy, 
Since my dear lord left Ithaca for Troy, 
Why mult I wake to grive; and curſe thy ſhore, 
O Troy ?—may never tongue pronounce thee more! 
Be gone : another might have felt our rage, 25 
But age is ſacred, and we ſpare thy age. 

To whom with warmth : My foul a lie diſdains ; 
Ulyſſes lives, thy own Ulyſſes reigns : | 
That ſtranger, patient of the ſuitors wrongs, 
And the rude licence of ungovern'd tongues, 30 
He, he is thine ! thy ſon, his latent gueſt 
Long knew, but lock'd the ſecret in his breaſt ; 


This is an admirable ſentiment : it is conſonant to many expreſ- 
fions in the H-ly Scriptures, God is the lord ef ſpirits, and gives 
and takes away as ſeems beſt to his infinite wiſdom, The thoughts 
of man, as well as his life, are equally in the power of the Al- 
mighty, 5 

Ver. 21. Never did I a ſleep ſo ſrueet enjey, &c.] Homer, obſerves 
Euſtathius, very judiciouſly mentions this profound ſleep of Pene- 
lope; for it might have been thought improbable, that ſhe ſhould 


not wake at the noiſe and conſuſion of the battle, It was ſolely 


to reconcile it to credibility, that, in a preceding book, Pallas was 
introduced to throw her into it: beſides, the womens apartment 
was always in the upper part of the houſe, and was from thence 
called ue : and conſequently Penelope was at a ſufficient diſ- 
tance from the place of the combat, and may be eaſily ſuppoſed 
not to be waked by it. | 

The circumſtance of Penelope's not being awaked by the cries 
of the ſuitors, furniſhes us with a reaſon why they are not heard 
by the Ithacans that lived near the palace: for if ſhe who is with- 
in the palace is not diſturbed by the noiſe, it is credible enough, 
that the Greeks who lived at ſome diſtance from the palace ſhould 
not hear it, 


With 
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With well concerted art to end his woes, 
And burſt at once in vengeance on the foes. 

While yet ſhe ſpoke the queen in tranſport ſprung 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron hung; 


Faſt from her eye deſcends the rolling tear, 37. 


Say, once more ſay, is my Ulyſſes here? 

How could that num'rous and outrageous band 

By one be ſlain, tho? by an hero's hand? 49 
I ſaw it not, ſhe cries, but heard alone, 

When. death was buſy, a loud dying groan, 

The damſel-train turn'd pale at ev'ry wound, 

Immur'd we ſat, and catch'd each paſſing ſound; 


When death had ſeiz'd her prey, thy ſon attends, 45 


And at his nod the damſel-train deſcends ; 
There terrible in arms Ulyſſes ſtood, 

And the dead ſuitors almoſt ſwam in blood; 
Thy heart had leap'd the hero to ſurvey, 


Stern as the ſurly lion o'er his prey, 50- 


Ver. 35. The queen in tranſport ſprung 


Swift from the couch————] 

We are not to gather from this tranſport of Penelope, that ſhe is 
fully convinced of the return of Ulyſſes: ſhe is yet incredulous ; 

but ſhe muſt have been inſenſible if ſhe had continued unmoved at 

the mention of the arrival of an huſband, whoſe return has been 

deſcribed through the & hole Odyſfey as the chief object of all her 

deltres. Beſides, ſhe receives the death of the ſuitors with joy; 

ſhe cannot diſbelieve the teſtimony of Euryclea concerning their 
deaths; but, thinking it impoſſible that they ſhould be Alain by 
any one perſon, ſhe aſcribes their deſtruction not to Ulyſſes, but a 

deity. But then is not ſuch a ſuppoſition extravagant? and can it 

be reconciled to probability, that a god ſhould really be ſuppoſed to 
deſcend to work their deſtruction? It may be anſwered, that the 
exceſs of the aſſertion ought to be aſcribed to the exceſs of joy in 

the ſpeaker: Penelope is in a tranſport, and no wonder if ſhe ſpeaks 

With amplification: ſhe judges it impoſſible that ſuch a great event 
ſhould be wrought by a mortal hand ; and it is therefore very natu- 

ral, while ſhe is under a ſurpriſe, and her thoughts raiſed above the 
bounds of calm reaſon, to aſcribe it to a deity, 


Glorious 
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Glorious in gore !—Now with ſulphureons fires 
The dome he purges, now the flames aſpires; 
Heap'd lie the dead without the palace- walls. — 
Haſte, ' daughter haſte, thy own Ulyſſes calls! 
Thy ev'ry wiſh the bounteous goius beſtow, 55 
Enjoy the preſent good, and former woe; 
Ulyſſes lives his vanquiſh'd foes to ſee ; 
He lives to thy Telemachus and thee ! 

Ah no! with ſighs Pcnelope rejoin'd, 
Exceſs of joy diſturbs thy wand'ring mind ; 60 
How bleſt this happy hour, ſhould he appear, 
Dear to us all, to me ſupremely dear! 
Ah no! ſome god the ſuitors deaths decreed, 
Some god deſcends, and by his hand they bleed ; 
Blind ! to contemn the ſtranger's righteous cauſe 65 
And violate all hoſpitable laws ! 
The good they hated, and the pow'rs defy'd ; 
But heav'n is juſt, and by a god they dy'd. 
For never muſt Ulyſſes view this ſhore ; 


Never! the lov'd Ulyſſes is no more ! 70 
What words (the matron cries) have reach'd my 
ears? 


Doubt we his preſence, when he now appears? 

Then hear conviction: ere the fatal day 

That force'd U ly ſſes o'er the wat'ry way, 

A boar fierce ruſhing in the ſilvan war 75 

Plough'd half his thigh; I ſaw, I ſaw the ſcar, 

And wild with tranſport had reveal'd the wound ; 

But ere I ſpoke, he roſe, and check'd the found. 

Then daughter haſte away! and if a lie 

Flow-from this tongve, then let thy ſervant die! 80 
To whom with dubious joy the queen replies, 

Wiſe is thy ſoul, but errours ſeize the wiſe; 

The works of gods what mortal can ſurvzy ? 


Who knows their motives, who ſhall trace their way ! 
But 
9 


— 
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But learn we inſtant how the ſuitors trod b 20S 
The paths of death, by man or by a god. 
Thus ſpeaks the queen, and no reply attends, 

But with alternate joy and fear deſcends ; 

At ev'ry ſtep debates, her lord to prove! 

Or ruſhing to his arms, confeſs her love-! 90 

Then gliding thro' the marble valves, in ſtate 

Oppos'd, before the ſhining fire ſhe fat. 

The monarch, by a columa high enthron'd, 

His eye withdrew, and fix'd it on the ground; 
Curious 


Ver. 89. At ev'ry flep debates, ber lord to prove ! 
Or ruſhing to his arms, confeſs ber le] 
Penelope apprehends, that the perſon mentioned by Euryclea is not 
Uiyſſes; yet her apprehenſions are not ſo ſtrong as to exclude all 
hopes that he is her huſband; in this ſtate of uncertainty ſhe de- 
ſcends, doubtful whether to meet him as-ſuch, or firſt to prove 
him whether he be the real Ulyſſes ; and this explains her coniut 
in this place: if he evidently were Ulyſſes, ſhe ought to receive 
him with tranſport; but if he be not Ulyſſes, then all ſuch ad- 
vances would be acts of immodeſty, and a reproach to her pru- 
dence, * Ladies are beſt judges of wht is decent amongſt ladies, 
and Madam Dacier affirms, that the point of decency is well main- 
tained by Homer through this whole interview; and that antiquity 
can ſhzw nothing wherein a ſeverity of manners is better obſerved, 
And indecd it muſt be allowed, that in this reſpe& Penelope pro- 
ceecs with no more than a neceſſary cautien; it would have been ve- 
ry abſuid to have deſcribed her flying to the embraces of a ſtranger, 
merely upon the teſtimony of Euryclea, without waiting for a per- 
ſena] and ocular demonſtration. x 
Ver. 94. Wibdrew, ard fix d it on the ground 
Curious te hear bis queen the ſilence break, | 
We have all along been vindicating the conduct of Penelope, for 
not immediately acknowl:dging Ulyſſes. Her ignorance of his 
perſon is her vindication; but how then is Ulyſſcs to be- juſtified, 
whois in no doubt about Penelope? Why does he not fly with tranſ- 
port to the wife of his affection? The reaſon is very evident: he 
very well knows that Penelope is uncertain about his perſon; he 
therefore forbears to offer violence to her modeſty by any careſſes, 


while ſhe is in this ſtate of uncertainty, and which decency requires 
her 
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Curious to hear his queen the ſilence break: 95 - 


Amaz'd ſhe ſat, and impotent to ſpeak ; 


O'er all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain, 

Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts again, 
At length Telemachus—Oh who can find 

A woman like Penelope unkind? _ 100 
Why thus in filence ? why with winning charms 
Thus ſlow, to fly with rapture to his arms? 
Stubborn the breaſt that with no tranſport glows, 
When twice ten years are paſt of mighty woes: 
To ſoftneſs loſt, to ſpoutal love unknown, I 
The gods have form'd that rigid heart of ſtone! 

O my Telemachns ! the queen rejoin'd, 
DiſtraQting fears confound my lab' ting mind; 
Pow'rleſs to ſpeak, I ſcarce uplitt my eyes, 

Nor dare to queſtion : doubts on doubts ariſe, 110 
Oh deign he, if Ulyil:s, to remove 
Theſe boding thoughts, and what he ts, to prove! 

Pleas'd with her virtuous fears, the king replies, 
Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wile ; 

Time ſhall the truth to ſure remembrance bring: 115 
This garb f poverty belies the king; 

No more. — This day our deepelt care requires, 
Cautious to act what thought mature inſpires. 

If one man's blood, tho' mean, diſtain our hands, 
The homicide retreats to foreign lands ; 10 


By 


her to refuſe, till ſhe Is aſſured that the perſon who offers them is 

Ulyſles. 

Homer tells us, that Ulyſſes turned his eyes toward the grcund. 

Euſtathius imagines, that he does it that Penelope may not imme- 

- Giately diſcover him; but perhaps the poet intended ho more than 

to draw Ulyſſes here, as he drew him in the Iiiad, lib, iii. and de- 
ride him according to his ulual behavicur, 


C) 
Wy 


—— -]In thought profound, 
His modeſt eyes he fix'd upon the greund, 
Ver. 119. If one 11in's ble 
Vor, II, Cc 
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concluſively: 
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By us, in heaps th' illuſtrious peerage falls, 
Th' important deed our whole attention calls, 
Be that thy care, Telemachus replies, 
The world conſpires to ſpeak Ulyſſes wiſe ; 
For wiſdom all is thine ! lo J obey, 125 
And dauntleſs follow where you lead the way; 
Nor ſhalt thou in the day of danger find 
Thy coward ſon degen'rate lag behind, 
Then inſtant to the bath, (the monarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and ſprightly virgins riſe, 130 


2 >. © 


rj 


concluſively: if the pe: ſon who has ſhed one man's blood only, ard 


that man of infericur {tation ; if he is yet obl'ged to fy into baniſh- 1 
ment, leſt he ſhould be flain by any of the dead per ſons relations 5 
cr fiierds ; v hat have they to frar, who hae not only flain one ly 
man, but 2 bove an hundred, and theſe noi p'ebeiars, but princes ? to 
They muſt neceſſarily have. many avengers, who will be ready to it 


purſue cur lives, 

But it may be objeRed, that Ulyſſes is a king, and therefore a- 
tove aprrehenfions of puniſhment, It is true Ulyſſes is a king, 
yet ſubject to the laws: his government was not ſo deſpotic, as to 
have no rcaſon to fear the reſentment of the chief families of his 
TebjeEs, whoſe heirs were ſlein by his hand. I cannot entirely 
agree with Dacier in this laſt ſentiment : Ulyſſes had only done an 
ct of juſtice upon theſe offenders, and had tranſgreſſed no law by 
it, and cught therefore to apprehend no vengeance from the law. 
J ſhould rather aſcribe the apprehenſtons cf Ulyſſes, to a fear of 
a ſudden aſſeult from the friends of the ſuitors, before he could 
dicover h'mſelf to be the real Ulyſſes. He is afiaid of an ailaſſi- 
nation, and not a legal puniſhment ; the rage of the people, not the 
juice of the law, 


| 5 
Ver, 122. Th" imfortart Weed our whele attenticn cells. ] Ulyſſes, to 
pro e Telemachus, and to form a judgement of his wildem, aſks 
his advice upon the preſent emergence ; but the poet, in bis an— 
ſwer, obſerves a due decency: Telemachus pays a lavdalle defers 
ence to the ſuperi- ur wiicom of Ulyſes, and modeſily ſubmits to 
his judgement, What ve are to gather from this concuct is, that 
no perſon ſhould be ſo ſelf-confiding in hie own j.:dgement, as to 
deſ;iſe tha: of other mea, thcuzh thoſe men are inferiour in wit- 

dome | 
Thence 
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Thence all deſcend in pomp and proud array, 
And bid the dome refound with mirthful lay; 
While the ſweet lyriſt airs cf-rapture ſings, 
And forms the dance reſpouſive to the ſtrings; 
5 That hence th' eluded paſſengers may ſay, 133 
Lo! the queen weds! we hear the ſpouſal lay! 
The ſuitors death unknown, 'till we remove 
Far from the court, and act iaſpir'd by Jove, 
Thus 


Ver 135. That hence th' cludad paſſengers may ſay, - 
; | Lo! the guecn wveds þ 
This is an in"ance of the art of Ulyſſes, eſſential to his cliara ger, 
F aad mai tained throagh the whole Odyſſey. Euſtathius excellent- 
5 ly explains the reaſ.n of this condu : the ſuters had been accuſ- 
: tomed ta retire from the palace, and Geep in other place: by night: 
it would therefore haic alarmeC the whole city, and mad: them ap- 


prehenſi ve that ſoms calamity bal befallen them, if there had not 
A appeared a ſeeming reaſon why they returned not to their ſeveral 
i houſes as uſual ; Ulyſſes therefore iavents this ſtrategem to deceive 
5 them into an cpiulon, that they ſtayed to celebrqaꝶe the queen's 
1 nugtials. But there appears to be a ſtrong otjection egainſt this 
y partiof the relation: vie have already ſcen the ſuitors flain, with- 
in out being teard by the I.hacans of the city; it is then probable, 
y that the found of the muſic ſhould be heard abroad, hen the cries, 
- ſhouts, and groans, du:ing 'he fight, were not heard out of the pa- 
of lace ? Was the muſic louter than theſe united nciſes? It is not ea- 
4 ſy to ſolve: tis difficulty, unlefs we are allowed to imegine, that 
* the more than uſual Ray of the ſuitors in the palace ha] raiſed the 
= ourieſi y of ſome of the Ithacans to inquire the rcaſon of it; who 
conſequently approaching the palace might hear the muſte and 
dancing, and conclude that it was cccaficged by the queen's marri- 
yy age, Beſides, in the ſtillneſs of the night, a lower ſound may be 
ks further heard, than one more loud, during the ndiſe and hurry of 
by the day; it being evident from the preceding bock, that the fight 
1 Vas by day. 
1 Ver. 137. Ii. we remove 
_ Far fi em the court ] . 
IC I: may be aſked what occaſions this receſs of Ulyſſes ? Will he be 
better able to reſiſt his enemies in the country than in the city ? 
55 The anſwer is, he withdraws that he may avoid the firſt re ſent- 


C-< 32 ments 
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Thus ſpoke the king: th' obſervant train obey, 
At once they bathe, and dreſs in proud array: 149 
The lyriſt ſtrikes the ſtring; gay youths advance, 
And fair zon'd damſels form the ſprighily dance. 
The voice, attun'd to inſtrumental ſounds, 
Aſcends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds ; 
Not unobſerv'd: the Greeks eluded ſay 145 
Lo! the queen weis! we hear the ſpouſal lay! 
Inconſtant! to admit the bridal hour, 

Thus they—bu:z novly chaſte ſhe weds no more, 
Meanwhile the weary'd king the bath aſcends ; 
With faithful cares Eurynome attends, 150 

O'er ev'ry limb a ſhow'r of ſragrance ſheds : 

Then dreſt in pomp, magnificent he trea.!s, 

The warriour-goddefs gives his frame to ſhine - 
With majeity enlarge'd, and grace divine, 

Back from his brows in wavy ringlets fly 155 
His thick large lacks, of hyacinthine dye, 

As by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 

Uiis heav'nly fill, a breathing image lives z 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 
And the pale filver glows with fuſil gold: 160 
So Pallas his heroic form improves 

With bloom divine, and like a god he moves; 

Mare high he treads, and iſſuing forth in ſtare, 
Radiant before his gazing conſort ſat, 

And oh my queen! he cries ; what pow'r above 165 
Has ſteel'd that heart, averſe to ſpouſal love! 
Canſt thou, Penelope, when heav'n reſtores 

Thy loſt Ulyfles to his native ſhores, 


men's of the Ichacans, upon the diſcovery of the death of the ſuit» 
ors: beſiles, it is by this method in his power to conceal his per- 
ſ.n, till the violence of the people is ſeitled z or raiſe a party to re: 
ſiſt their efforts; at the werſt, he is certain to ſecure his Night, it 
bis affairs ſhould be reduced to extremities, 


Canſt 
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Canſt thou, oh cruel! unconcern'd ſurvey. 
9 Thy loſt Ulyſſes, on this fignal day? 170 
Haſte, Euryclea, and diſpatchful fpread 
For me, and me alone, th' imperial bed : 
My weary nature craves the balin of reſt : 4 
But heav'n with adament has arm'd her breaſt. 
5 Ah no l ſhe cries, a tender heart I bear, I75 
A foc to pride ; no adament is there ; 
And now, ev'n now it melts ! for ſure I ſee [ 
Once more Ulyſſes my belov'd in thee ! 
Fix'd in my ſoul as when he ſail'd to Troy, | 
oO His image dwells.: then haſte the bed of joy! 180 
Haſte, from the bridal bow'r the bed tranſlate, 
Fram'd by his hand, and be it dreſt in ſtate ! 
Thus ſpeaks the queen, ſtil] dubious, with diſguiſe; 
Fouch'd at her words, the king with warath replies, 
3 Alas 


Ver, 171. ——D:ſpatct fu! ſpread 
For me, and me alone, I imperial bed.]. 

Theſe words have given occaſion of cenſure from Monficur de la 

8 Mothe de Vayer: according to whom the precaution of Penelope 
is not much to bz admired; * Uly ſies made himſelf ſuſpicious by 
“ expreſling ſo much eagerneſs to go to bed with Penelope; ſhe 
c was ſo far fr.m havirg time enough to know him, that ſhe had 
* ſcarce ſpoke three words to him, but he bluntly commands Eu- 
& xyclea to get the bed ready for them.“ So thut, according to 
Go this author, Penelope miſtiuiis his impatience ;; ſhe imagines the 
reaſon why he is ſo helt;, is, becauſe he fears that a longer time 
would diſcover his impaſtute, and fruſtrate Eis deſires, Ard indeed 
if Ulyſſes had given ſuch a command, the objection had net teen 
withcut a foundation. But La Muthe is deceived : Ulyſſes does not 
aſk a bed for hiralelf and Penclope, but for himſelf alone, becauſe 
bis wife vouchſafed not to come near him, and uſed him with a 


fo 

ſecming cruelty, | 

e. Ver. 183. Thus ſpeaks the queen, Hill dubiou -] It muſt be al- 
it lowed, that this is a very art ul turn of thought in Penelope. U- 


lyſes commands a bed to be prepared, Penelope catches the word, 
and, ſeeming to conſent, orders Eutyclea to carry the bed out of 
ſt ; 6 the 
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Alas for this! what mortal ſtrength can move 185 
Th' enormous burthen, who but heav'n above? 
It mocks the weak attempts of human hands; 
But the whole earth moſt move, if heav'n commands, 
Then hear ſure evidence, while we diſplay 
| Words ſeal'd with ſacred truth, and truth obey: 190 
This hand the wonder fram'd ; an olive ſpread 
Full in the court its ever verdant head, 
Vaſt as ſome mighty column's bulk, on high 
The huge trunk roſe, and heav'd into the fly; 
Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial bow'r 195 
And roof'd defenfive of the ſtorm and ſhow'r; 
The ſpacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins; 
And the fair dome with poliſh'd marble ſhines. 
I lopp'd the branchy head; aloft in twain. 
Sever'd the bole, and ſmooth'd the ſhining grain; 280 
] hen poſts, eapacibus of the frame, I raiſe, 
And bore it, regular, from ſpace to ſpace : 
Athwart the frame, at equal diſtance lie 
Thongs of tough hides, that boiſt a purple dye; 
Then poliſhing the whole, the finiſh'd mould 205 
With filver ſhone, with elephant, and gold, 
But it o'erturn'd by rude, ungovern'd hands, 
Or ſtill inviolate the olive ſtands, 
his thine, oh queen, to ſay : and now impart, 
If fears remain, or doubts diſtract thy heart? 210 
While yet he ſpeaks, her pow'rs of life decay, 
ne fickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At lengt! recov'r ing, to his arms ſhe flew, 
And ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt the grew: 
the bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now this bed was of ſuch a 
nature as to be inwrought into the ſub3ance of the apartment it- 
{-If, ani could not be removed: if therefore Ulyfies had acquieſced 
in the i junction given by Penclope, and not diſcovered the im- 
poſſibility of it, ſhe might very juſtly have concluded him an im- 
poſtor, being aa ifeſtly ignorant of the ſecret of his own marriages» 


bed. 
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The tears pour'd down amain : and oh, ſhe cries, 215 
Let not againſt thy ſpouſe thine anger rite ! 

O vers'd in every turn of human art, | 

Forgive the weakneſs of a woman's heart ! 

The righteous pow'rs that mortal lots diſpoſe, 
Decree us to ſuſtain a length of woes, 220 
And from the flow'r of lite, the bliſs deny 

To bloom together, fade away, and die, 

O let me, let me not thine anger move, 

That I forbore, thus, thus, to ſpeak my love; 
Thus in fond kiſſes, while the tranſport warms, 225 
Pour out my ſoul, and die within thy arms ! 

I dreaded fraud! Men, faithleis men, betray 

Our eaſy faith, and make the ſex their prey: 

Againſt the fondneſs of my heart I ſtrove, 

'T'was caution, oh my lord! not want cf love: 230 
Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms 

Ere the fair miſchief ſet two worlds in arms; 

Ere Greece roſe dreadful in th' avenging day; 

Thus had lhe fear'd, ſhe had not gone aſtray. 

But heav'n, averſe to Greece, in wrath decreed 235 
That ſhe ſhould wander, and that Greece ſhould bleed: 
Blind to the ills that from injuſtice flow, 

She colour'd alt our wretched lives with woe, 

But why theſe ſorrows when my lord arrives ? 

1 yield, I yield! my own Ulyſſes lives! 240 
The ſecrets of the bridal bed are known 

To thee, to me, to Acoris alone, 

(My father's preſent in the ſpouſal hour, 

The ſole attendant on our genial bow'r.) 

Since what no eye has ſeen thy tongue reveal'd, 245 
Hard and diſtruſtful as I am, I yield, 

. Touch'd to the ſoul the king with rapture hears, 
Hangs round her neck, and ſpeaks his joy in tears, 
As to the ſhipwreck'd mariner, the ſhores 
Delightful riſe, when angry Neptune roars ; 250 


Then, 
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Then, when the ſurge in thunder mounts the ſky, 
And gulf 'd in crouds at once the ſailors die; 

If one more happy, while the tempeſt es, 

Out- lives the tumult of conflicting waves, 

All pale, with ooze deform'd, he views the ſtrand, 255 
And plunging forth with tranſport graſps the land: 
The raviſh'd queen with equal rapture glows, 

Claſps her lov'd lord, and to his boſom grows, 

Nor had they ended *till the morning ray : 


But Pallas backward held the riſing day, 26 


The wheels of night retarding, to detain 
The gay Aurora in the wavy main: 
Whoſe flaming ſteeds, emerging thro” the night, 
Beam o'er the eaſtern hills with ſtreaming light, 
At length Ulyffes. with a figh replies: 265 
Yet fate, yet cruel fate repoſe denies ; 
A labour long, and hard, remains behind ; 
By heav'n above, by hell beneath enjoin'd: 
For, to Tireſias thro? th' eternal gates 
Of hell I trod, to learn my future fates, 270 


Ver, 260. But Pallas backward beld the rijing day.] We are not 
to look upon this merely as a poetical ornament, there is no neceſ- 
ſiy for it, The battle between the ſuitors and Ulyſſes happened 
in the evening; ſince then we have ſeen the palace purified, the 
dead ſuitors carried away, and the female ſervants puniſhed ; Eu- 
ryclea has held a long conference with Penelope, there has been 
Gnging and dancing in the palace, and an interview at large de- 
ſcribed between Ulyſſes and Penelope; then the poet proce-ds to 
recapitulate the ſtory of the whole Od,ff.y : now all theſe incidents 
could not be comprehended in the cempaſs of one night: Homer 
therefore, to reconcile it to p obability, introcen-es Minerva to pro- 
tract it, and make the time proportionable to the incidents, But 
perhaps it may be thought a violent machine, and contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature, to ſuppoſe the courſe of the night altera- 
ble: the anſwer is, poets are allowed to write according to com- 
mon fame, and what Homer here relates could not ſhock the ears 
of the ancients, who had before hea:d of the like 2881 at che con- 
ception of Hercules. 


But 
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But end we here — the night demands repoſe, 
Be deck'd the couch! and peace awhile, my woes ! 1 
To whom the queen. Thy word we {hall obey, 
And deck the couch ; far hence be woes away ; 
Since the juſt gods, who tread the ſtarry plains 27 5 
Reſtore thee ſafe, ſince my U lyſſes reigns, 
But what thoſe perils heav'n decrees, impart 
Knowledge may grieve, but fear diſtracts the heart, 
To this the king. Ah why muit I diicloſe 
A dreadful tory of approaching woes? 280 
Why in this hour of tranſport wound thy ears, 
When thon muſt learn what I muſt ſpeak with tears ? 
Heav'n, by the Theban ghoſt, thy ſpouſe decrees 
Torn from thy arms, to fail a length of ſeas ; 
From realm to realm a nation to explore 285 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 
Nor ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the ſurgy plain, 
A painted wonder, flying on the main 
An oar my hand mult bear; a ſhzpherd eyes 
The unknown inilrument with ſtrange ſarprile, 290 
And calls a corn van : this upon the plain 
I fix, and hail the mcnarch of the main; 
Thea bathe his altars with the mingled gore 
Of victims vow'd, a ram, a bull, a boar: 
Theace ſwift re- ſailing to my native ſhores, 295 
Due victims ſlay to all th' ætherial pow'rs, 
Thence heav'n decrees in pcace to end my days, 
And Real myſelf from life by flow decays ; 
Unknown to pain in age reſign wy breath, 299 
When late tern Neptune points the ſhaft of death; 
To the dark grave retiring as to relt ; 
My people bleſſing, by wy people bleſt. 
Such future pe th' all-righteous pow'rs diſplay, 
By their dread * ſcer, and ſuch my future day. 


# Ticcſies, 


To 
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To whom thus firm of ſoul : If ripe for death, 305 
And full of days, thou gently yield thy breath : 
While heav'n a kind releaſe from ills foreſhows ;. 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 

But Euryclea with diſpatchful care, 

And ſage Eurynome, the couch prepare: 310 
Inſtant they bid the blazing torch diſplay 

Around the dome an artificial day; 

Then to repoſe her ſteps the matron bends, 

And to the queen Eurynomè deſcends; 

A torch ſhe bears to light with guiding fires 315 
The royal pair; ſhe guides them, and retires. 

Then inſtant his fair ſpouſe Ulyſſes led 

To the chaſte love - rites of the nuptial bed. 

And now the blooming youths and ſprightly fair 
Ceaſe the gay dance, and to their reſt repair; 320 
But in diſcourſe the king and conſort lay, 

While the ſoft hours ſtole unperceiv'd away; 

- Intent he hears Penelope diſcloſe 

A mournful ſtory of domeſtic woes, 

His ſervants inſults, his invaded bed, 325 
How his whole flocks and herds exhauſted bled, 

His generous wines diſhonour'd ſhied in vain, 

And the wild riots of the ſuitor-train, 


Ver. 324. A mournful flory of domeſtic wees.] It is with great 
judgement that the poet paſſ:s- thus briefly over the tory of Pene- 
lope; he makes her impailence to hear the hiſtory of Ulyſſes the 
pretended occaſion of her conciſeneſs; the true reaſon is, he is 


unwilling to tire his reader by repeating what he already knows: 


it is likewiſe remarkable, that Ulyſſes does not begin his own ad- 
ventures by a detail of his ſufferings during the war of Troy; for 
this would have been foreign to the dt ſign of the Odyſſey ; but with 


his ſailing from Troy to the Cicons, and enters ditectly into the 
ſubject of it. He likewiſe concludes an epitome of tae whole Odyſ- 


ſey in the compaſs of one and thirty lines, and purpoſely contracts 
it, becauſe we are already acquainted with the whole relation. 


The 
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The king alternate a dire tale r2lates, 

Of wars, of triumphs, and diſaſtrous fates; 330 
All he unfolds : his liſt'ning ſpouſe turns pale 

With pleaſing horrour at the dreadful tale ;. 
Sleepleſs devours each word; and hears, how ſlain 
Cicons on Cicons ſwell th' enſanguin'd plain; 

How to the land of Lote unblelt he ſails ; 335 
And images the rills, and flow'ry vales ! 

How daſh'd like dogs, his friends the Cyclops vary, 
(Not unreveage'd) and quaff d the ſpouting gore; 
How the loud ſtorms in priſon bound, he ſails 

From friendly Æolus with proſp'rous gales; 340 
Yet fate withſtands! a ſudden tempeſt roars 

And whirls him groaning from his native ſhores : 
How on the barb'rous Læſtrigonian coal}, 

By ſavage hands his fleet and friends he loſt; 

How ſcarce himſelf ſurviv'd : he paints the bow'r, 
The ſpells of Circe, and her magic pow'r ; 346 
His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To ſeek Tireſias in the vales of death; 

How in the doleful manſions he ſurvey'd 

His royal mother, pale Anticlea's ſhade ; 350 
And friends in battle {lain, heroic ghoſts ! 

Then how unharm'd he paſt the Siren- coaſts, 

The juſtling rocks where fierce Charybdis raves, 
And howling Scylla whirls her thund'rous waves, 
The cave of death! How his companions flay 355 
The oxen ſacred to the god of day, 


Till 


Ver, 355» Haw Lis companion: ſlay 

2. 3s oxen ſacred to the god of day.] 
The ſtory of theſe oxen is fully related, lib. xii. I refer to the an- 
notations, The crime of the companions of Uly?es was facrilege, 
they having deſtroyed the berls ſacrcd to the gols. The' herds 
were ſaid to be immortal : I have there given the reaſon of it, bot 
too conciſely, an] will therefore add a ſupplement from the Po— 


lyhymnia of Herodotus ; I ought to have mentioned, that the bo- 
dy 
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Till Jove in wrath the rattling tempeſt guides, 

And whelms th' offenders in the roaring tides : 

How ſtruggling thro' the ſurge, he reach'd the ſhores 

Of fair Ogvgia, and Calypſo's bow'rs ; 360 

Where the gay blooming nymph confirain'd his ſtay, 

With ſweet reluctant amorous delay; | 

And promis'd, vaiuly promis'd, to beſtow, 

Immortal life exempt from age and woe ; 

How ſav'd from ſtorms Phæacia's coaſt he trod, 365 

By great Alcinous honour'd as a god, 

Who gave him laſt his country to behold, 

With change of raiment, braſs, and heaps of gold. 
He ended, ſinking into fleep, and {ſhares 

A ſweet et of all his cares. 370 
Soon as ſoft ſlumber eas'd the toils of day, 

Minerva ruſhes thro” th' aerial way, 


dy of ſoldiers, called immortal, was a ſelect number of men in the 
army of Xe:xer; {» named, becauſe upon the death of any one of 
their number, whether by war or ſicknels, another was immediately 
ſubſtituted into his room, ſo that they never amounted to more or leſs 

than ten thouſand, If we apply this piece of hiſtory to the herds 
of Apollo, it excellently explains Homer's poetry: they are called 
immortal, becauſe, upon the death of any one of the whole herd, 
another was brought into its place; they are ſaid neither to increaſ: 
nor decay, becauſe they were always of a fixed number, and con i- 
nually ſupplied upon any vacancy, 

Ver. 361. Where the gay blooming nymph c „rain d his flay.] This 
is a circum?ance (obſerves Madam Dacier) tha: Ulyſſes wught by 
no means to forget; for it gives him an opportunity to pay an bigh 
compliment to his wife, by letting her know ke preferred her per- 
ſon to that of Calypſo a goddeſs: this is the reaſon why he enlar- 
ges upon it in five verſes; whereas he concludes moſt of the otter 
adventures in little more than one, But (adds that lady) we may 
caſily believe that he was filent about the nature of his converſa- 
tion with that nymph; and i ideed it would have leſſened the com- 
pliment, and perhaps h:s welcome home, if he had not been able 
to keep a ſec et; be is very cautious in this teſpect; he enlarges 
upon the fondneſs of Calypſo for his perſon, but ſuppreſſce, for a 
very obvious reaſon, the kind returns he made for her civilicies, 


3 And 
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And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 

Flame from the ocean o'er the ealtern hills: 

Uproſe Ulyſſes from the genial bed, 375 

And thus with thought mature the monarch ſaid, | 1 
My queen, my conſort! thro' a length of years, 


We drank che cup of ſorrow mix'd with tears, „ 
Thou, for thy lord; while me th' immortal pow'rs | 
Detain'd reluctant from my native ſhores, 380 


Now, bleſt again by heav'n, the queen diſplay, | 
And rule our palace with an equal ſway : 1} 
Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils, 
To throng my empty folds, with gifts or ſpoils, 
But now I haſte to bleſs Laertes' eyes 335 
With ſight of his Ulyſſes ere he dies; 
The good old man to waſting woes a prey, 
Weeps a ſad life in ſolitude aw ay. 
But hear, tho' wiſe ! This morning ſhall unſold 
The deathful ſcene, on heroes, heroes roll'd; 390 
Thou with thy maids within the palace tay, | 
From all the ſcene of tumult far away ! 

He ſpoke, and ſheath'd in arms, inceſſant flies 
To wake his ſon ; and bid his friends ariſe, 
To arms! aloud he cries : his friends obey, 395 
With glitt'ring arms their manly limbs array, 5 
And paſs the city-gate; Ulyſſes leads the way. 
Now flames the roſy dawn, but Pallas ſhrouds 
The latent warriours in a veil of clouds, 


Ver. 398. | Pallas fbrouds 
The latent wwarriours in a well of clouds, ] 


Ulyfles, to avoid cbſervation, leaves the city at the point of day, f 
before the darkneſs was quite dilpelicd ; ; this is the ſuggeſtion of 
his own wiſdem, which is figured by Minerva, 


This book ends in the morning of the forty- Py day, There 
are but few verſes in the tranſlation, more than in Homer: I ſpeak 


it not as if this wege a beauty, it may as well be a fault; our he- | 
Vor, II, | D d 5 roi 
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roic verſe conſiſts hut of ten ſyllables, the Greek oftentimes of 
ſeventeen, as in this verſe, 


Aur; bella t xvnivile e avoudic. 


'We therefore write with the diſadvantage of ſeven ſyllables, 
which makes it generally impoſſible to comprehend the ſenſe of 
one line in Homer within the compaſs of one line in a tranſlation, 
with any tolerable beauty; but in ſome parts, where the ſubject 
ſeemed to hang teavy, this has been attempted ; with what ſucceſs, 
mult be left to the reacer, 


THE 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The ſouls of the ſuitors are conducted by Mercury to the 


inſernal ſhades, Ulyſſes in the country goes to the re- 
tirement of his father Laertes ; he finds him buſied in 
his garden all alone: the manner of his diſcovery to him 
is beautifully deſcribed, They return together 1o his 
lodge, and the king is acknowledged by Dolius and the 
ſervants, The Ithacenſians, led by Eupithes the father 
of Antinous, riſe againſt Ulyſſes, who gives them battle; 


in which Eupithes is killed by Laertes : and the goddeſs 


Pallas makes a laſting peace between Ulyſſes and hit 
ſubjects, which cencludes the Odyſſey, 


FNYLLENIUS now to Pluto's dreary reign 
A Conveys the dead, a lamentable train! 

. % | 

| The 


It has been already proved, that this book is the genuine work 


of Homer; but perhaps the reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſ-e the 


reaſons why it was rejected by ſo great a critic as Ariſtarchus: 1 
ſhall therefore lay them before him from Didymus and Sponda- 
nus. 
Ariſtarchus affirms, that this is the only place in Homer where 
Mercury performs the office of conducting the ſou!s of the dead; 
and that there is no proof he was known ſo early by the title of 
Wuxoroerts that this is the only paſſage where he is called 
Cyllenius; that the ceremony of his guiding the ſouls is contrary 
to other deſcriptions of Homer, where they all deſcend without a 
guide into the manſions of the dead, even before the funeral rites, 
That it is abſurd to imagine a © white Tock” in theſe kingdoms -- 
| D d 2 of 
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The golden wand, that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the waketul eye, 
That 


of darkneſs, &c, To theſe Didymus thus replies, If a ſingle men- 
tion of any incident in Homer were a reaſon for its reject. on, at un- 
dance of poſſages mutt be rejet2d, He thinks it a ſufficient argu- 
ment, that Mercury was called yv;,9Tepreg. and Cyllenius, in 
the days of Homer, that he is here mentioned under theſe titles; 
but this is bezging the queſtion, He adds, that, although the ſouls 
of the dead deſcerd without a guide in other places, this hinders 
not but they may defend with one; for they are in other places 
only ſaid in general to deſcend, whereas here the manner of their 
deſcent is particularized, Neither is it any cbjeQtion againſt this 
book, to ſay chat it is contrary to the manner of Homer to deferibe 
the ſi:ades of the dead received immed/ately into the ſtate of Achil - 
les, Agamemnon, &c. before the performance of their funeral 
ceremoni-s z this (ſays he) is a favour granted by Mercury to Ulyſ- 
ſes, who was deſcended from that deity, he being the father of 
Arcifius, and conſequently great grandfather to Ulyſſes, It was 
the opi=ion of the ancients, that the ſhades of the deceaſed could 
viſit the earth before the obſequies were finiſhed, but not after- 
wards; this is evident from the words of Patroclus, Iliad xxan, 


To the further ſhore, 
When, once we paſs, the ſoul returns no more, 


Tt is therefore out of favour to Ulyſſes, that Mercury introduces 


theſe ſbades into the region where Agamemnon reſided, before the 
fur.cra] ceremonics, that they might not return to earth and dif- 


quiet Ulyſics, But there may be a {hanger objection made againſt 
the former part of this beck; namely, that this is an epiſode 
winch has no relation to the principal ſubject, and that we may 
retrench it with:ut deſtroyipg any part of the action eſſential to 
the Odyſſey : but it may be anſwered, that thought it makes no 
part of the principal action, yet it has a ſufficient connection with 
i: it is the ſequel of the death of the ſuitors, and conſequently 
the principal action is the cauſe of it; it is drawn and deduced from 
it, and Homer makes a very happy uſe of it to adorn and diverſity 
his pcem, with the hiſtory of what happened before Troy, after 
the concluſion of the Iliad ; and, in particular, with the death of 
Achilles, and a deſcription of his ſuncral ceremonies, Didymus, 
Dacier, | AR, 

55 : Plato, 
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That drives the ghoſts to realms of night or day; 5 
Points out the long, uncomfortable way. 

Trembling the ſpectres glide, and plaintive vent 

Thin, hollow ſcreams, along the deep deſcent. 

As in the cavern of ſome rifted den, 

Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obſcene; 16 


Plato, in the beginning of h's third dialogue, de Repub. brings 
an heavy charge againſt Homer, for the diſa lvantageous character 
he-gives of a future ſtate. He quotes the ſimilitude of the bats, * 
and affirms, that the dreadful deſcription of the condition of the 
dead, muſt deter mankind from hazarding their lives, even in the 
cauſe of their country. Let us then (ſays that author) with the 
© permiſſion of Homer and other poets, reject ſuch relations, not 
* becauſe they are unpcetical, Hot becauſe they are unpleaſant to 
© read, but | becauſe by how much they are more pleaſant and 
s poetical, by ſo much they are more dangerous, and to be kept 
& from our youth, and men, who are born-to aſſert their liberty 
“% with the hazard of their lives, and prefer death to ſlavery,” It 
| muſt be allowed that this is ſtrong reaſoning, and it it not eaſy to 

guard the doctrine of Homer from ſuch nohappy conſequences 
for why ſhould men chuſe to die, rather than be ſlaves, when by 
death they fall into a worſe conlition? It will not be an anſwer 
to ſay, that Homer aſſerts a threefold ſtate in futurity, viz, of the 
ſoul, the 61 d, or © vehicle, and the body: and that while 
the © vehicle“ is in this condition of horrours, the ſoul may be 


s happy; for {ill the ſtate of the dead is repreſented as a ſtate of hor- 

0 rour, and man is in part (namely, in his t, &A)-miſ:rable after 

- death: nay, ſo miſerable that even Hercules, who was a god, an 
t received amongſt the deities, is yet tormented in hell, hb, xi, 

: Here hov'ring ghoſts, like fowls, his ſhade ſurround, » 

G And clang their pinions with terrific ſound, 

g Gloomy as night he lands, in act to throw 

h Th' aerial arrow from the twanging bow, + 

y It will indeed be a vindication ef Homer as a poet, to ſay that he 
m wrote according to the opinion of his age; and that ſuch as & as 
V the notion of the ancients of a future ſtate, ſuch is his deſcription 
er of it, I will only add, that we may collect from Plato, that he 
of Jjudzed this book genuine, for he quotes this paſſage as Homer's, * 
35 
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Cluſter'd they hang, *till at ſome ſudden ſhock, 

They move, and ggurmurs run thro? all the rock: 

So cow'ring fled the ſable heaps of ghoſts, 

And ſuch a ſcream fill'd all the diſmal coaſts, 

And now they reach'd the earth's remoteſt ends, 15 
And now the gates where ev'ning Sol deſcends, 

And Leucas' rock, and Oceans utmoſt ſtreams, 

And now pervade the duſky land of Dreams, 

And reſt at laſt, where fouls unbodied dwell 

In ever-flow'ring meads of Aſphodel. 29 
The empty forms of men inhabit there, . 
Impaſſive ſemblance, images of air! 

Nought elſe are all that ſhin'd on earth before ; 
Ajax, and great Achilles are no more ! | 

Yet ſtill a maſter-ghoſt, the reſt he aw'd, 25 
The reſt ador'd him, tow'ring as he trod; 

Still at his ſide is Neſtor's fon ſurvey'd, 

And lov'd Patroclus ſtill attends his ſhade. 

Now as they were to that infernal ſhore, | 
The ſuitors ſtopp'd, and gaz'd the hero o'er, 30 
When, moving ſlow, the regal form they view'd 

Of great Atrides: him in pomp purſu'd ” 
Ver. 17. And Leuta's 18. —1 This deſcription of the deſcent 
into hell is more particular than that in the eleventh Odyſſey; and 
each particular is well ſuited to the ſubject; the deſcent is fabled 
to be by the ocean, becauſe the ſun ſeems to deſcend through 
3t into night or the region of darkneſs, in the weſtern parts of hea- 


ven, Milton fab'es the ſun to riſe through the gates of light, af. 
ter the manner of the ancients, 


= Till morn, 
Walk d by the circling hours, with roſy hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of lich. 


The circumſtance likewiſe of going through the region of Dreams 
is well choſen ; dreams are the attendants of ſleep, the brother of 
death; they come by night, and are therefore well imagined to 


Have relation to the kingdom of death, and to be introductory to 
it, % : 


And 
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And ſolemn ſadneſs thro” the gloom of hell, 
The train of thoſe who by Ægyſthus fell. 

O mighty chief! (Pelidus thus began) POE 
Honour'd by Jove above the lot of man! 
King of a hundred kings! to whom reſign'd 
The ſtrongeſt, braveſt, greateſt of mankind, 


Coni'ſt thou the firſt, to view this dreary Rate ? 


And was the nobleſt the firſt mark of fate? 49 

Condemn'd to pay the great arrear ſo ſoon, 

The lot, which all lament, and none can ſhun ; 

Oh ! better hadſt thou ſunk in Trojan ground, 

With all thy full-blown honours cover'd round ! 

Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might raiſe 

Hiſtoric marbles ro record thy praiſe : 46 

Thy praiſe eternal on the faithful ſtone 8 

Had with tranſmiſſive glories grace'd thy ſon, 

But heavier fates were deſtin'd to attend: 

What man 1s happy, *till he knows his end ? 50 
O ſon of Pelius ! greater than mankind ! 

(Thus Agamemnon's kingly ſhale rejoin'd) 

Thrice happy thou! to preſs the martial plain 

Midſt heaps of heroes in thy quarrel flain : 

In clouds of ſmoke, rais'd by the noble fray, 55 

Great and terrific ev'n in death you lay, 5 

And deluges of blood flow'd round you ev'ry way. 

Nor ceas'd the ſtrife, till Jove himſelf oppos' d, 

And all in tempeſts the dire ev'ning clos d. 

Then to the fleet we bore thy honour'd load, 60 

And decent on the funeral bed beſtow'd. 

Then unguents ſweet and tepid ſtreams we fhed; 

Tears flow'd from ev'ry eye, and o'er the dead 5 

Each clipt the curling honours of his head. 


Struck at the news, thy azure mother came; 65 


The ſea · green ſiſters waited on the dame: 
A voice of loud lament thro' all the main 


Was heard, and terrour ſeiz'd the Greceian train: 
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Back to their ſhips the frighted hoſt had fled ; | 

But Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd, and obey'd.- 70 
(From old experience Neſtor's counſel ſprings, + 

And long viciſſitudes of human things.) 

« Forbear your flight: fair Thetis from the main 
«© To mourn Achilles leads her azure train,” 
Around thee ſtand the daughters of the deep, 75 
Robe thee in heav'nly veſts, and round thee weep, 
Round thee, the muſes, with alternate ſtrain, 

In ever-conſecrating verſe, complain. 

Each warlike Greek the moving muſic hears, - 


And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears. 90 


Till ſev'nteen nigats and ſev'nteen days return'd, 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn'd. 

To flames we gave thee, the ſucceeding day, 

And fatted ſheep and ſable oxen lay ; - 

With oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires, 85 
And like a god adorn'd, thy earthly part expires. - 


Ver. 77. Round thee, the muſer——] It is impoſſible (obſerves 
Pacier) not to be ſtruck with the noble fictions of Homer in ho- 
nour of Achilles; every circumftance is great. A whole army is 
in tears; tne muſes celebrate his glory; a goddeſs and her nymphs 
eanoble it with their preſence and lamentations, At the funerals 
of other heroes, women and caprives are the maurners; here the 
muſes perſonally appear, Heaven and earth, men and god; inte- 
reſt themſelves in the obſcquies of ſo great an hero! Yet from this 
place Ariſtarchus draws an argument for rejecting this book: Ho- 
mer (ſays he) no where elſe gives the number of the nine muſes, 
infinuating that their number was not fixed in his age; but Homer 
frequently invokes the muſes, why then ſhould he be ignorant of 
the number ? and, if not ignorant of it, why might he not men- 
tion it? Ariſtarchus further adds, that it is abſurd to imagine the 
body of Achilles could be preſerved ſeventeen days without burial ; 
but this may be aſcribed to the power of Thetis, who may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed to preſerve it. Beſides, why may not the body be em- 
balmed ? and then there will be no occaſion for a miracle, and the 
interpoſition of a goddeſs : we muſt remember what ſhe did to the 
body of Patroclus in the Iliad, 


Unnumber'd 


— 
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Unnumber'd warriours round the burning pile 

Urge the fleet courſer's or the racer's toil; 

Thick clouds of duſt o' er all the circle riſe, 

And the mix'd clamour thunders in the ſkies, 99 
Soon as abſorpt in all embracing flame 

Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 

We then collect thy ſnowy bones, and place 

With wines and unguents in a golden vaſe, 


(The vaſe to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 95 


And Vulcan's art enrich'd the ſculptur'd gold); 
There-we thy relics, great Achilles ! blend 

With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend: 

In the ſame urn a ſep'rate ſpace contains . 
Thy next belov'd, Antilochus' remains, ICO 


Ver. 97. There ve thy relics, great Achilles ! blend 
With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend.] 


This is agreeable to the requeſt made to Achilles by the ghoſt of 
Patroclus, in the Iliad, 


Hear then! and as in fate and love we join, 
Ah ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine! 
That golden urn thy godieſ: mother gave, 
May mix our aſhes in one common grave? 


It is likewiſe aſſerted by Homer, that the bones of Antilochus 


were repoſited in the ſame urn with thoſe of Patroclus and Achil- | 


les; where then is the p-culiar honour paid to Patroclus, if Anti- 
lochus was partaker of it? The difference is, the bones of Achilles 
and Patroclus were mixed in the urn, thoſe of Aztilochus lay ſepa» 
rately, | | | 1 
Homer adds, that the whole army raiſed a monument to Achil- 
les ; this is done according to his own injunctions in the Iliad, fer 
ſpeaking of the tomb of Patroclus, he thus proceeds; 
Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 
A common ſtructure on the humble ſands; 
Hereafter Greece, ſome nobler work may raiſe, 
And late poſlt-rity record our praiſe, 
Achilles means, that, when he is dead, the Greeks ſhould raiſe 


one common monument to himſelf and Patroclus, which we ſee 
heile effected. | 


Now 
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Now all the ſons of warlike Greece ſurround 

Thy deſtin'd tomb, and caſt a mighty mound : 

High on the.thore the growing hill we raiſe, 

That wide th' extended Helleſpont ſurveys ; 

Where all, from age to age, who pals the coaſt, 105 
May point Achilles“ tomb, and hail the mighty ghoſt. 
Thetis herſelf to all our peers proclaims. 

Heroic prizes and exequial games; 

The go's aſſented; and around they lay - 
Rich ſpoils and gifts that blaz'd againſt the day, 110 
Oft' have I ſeen with ſolemn funeral games 

Heroes and kings committed to the flames; 

But ſtrength of youth, or valour of the brave 
With nobler conteſt ne'er Tenown'd a grave. 

Such were the games by azure Thetis giv'n, 115 
And ſuch thy honours, oh belov'd of heav'n ! 

Dear to mankind thy fame ſurvives, nor fades 

Its bloom eternal in the Stygian ſhades. 

But what to me avail my honours gone, 


Succeſsful: toils, and battles bravely won; 120 


Doom'd by ftern Jove, at home to-end my life, 
By curſt Zgyſthus, and a faithleſs wife! 

Thus they; while Hermes o'er the dreary — 
Led the ſad numbers by Ulyſſes ſlain. 


On each majeſtic form they caſt a view, 125 


And tim'rous paſs'd, and awfully withdrew, 
But Agamemnon, thro' the gloomy ſhade, . 
His antient hoſt Amphimedon ſurvey'd ; 


Ver. 127. But Agamemnon, thro' the gloomy ſhade, 
His ancient beſt Ampl i medon ſurvey d.] 


An objection has been raiſed againſt this paſſage, and it has been 


thought an abſurdity that Ag memnon ſhould be the gueſt of Am- 
phimedon, and not of Ulyſſes, when he came to make an addreſs 
to him, and was within his territories.- Didymus anſwers, that 
this conduct in Agamemnon was occaſioned by the refuſal of Ulyſ- 


ſes to aſſiſt in the war of Troy: Agamemnon reſented his denial, | 


and weat to the houſe of Amphimedon, 
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What cauſe compell'd ſo many, and ſo gay, 
To tread the downward, -melancholly way ? 
Say, could one city yield a troop ſo fair? 
Were all theſe partners.of one native air? 
Or did the rage of ſtormy Neptune ſweep 
Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 135 
Did nightly thieves, or pirates cruel bands, 
Drench with your blood your pillage'd country's ſands ? 
Or well-defending ſome beleaguer'd wall, 
Say, for the pnblic did ye greatly fall-? 
Inform thy guelt ; for ſuch I was of yore 140 
'When our triumphant navies touch'd your ſhore ; 
Force'd a long month the wint'ry ſeas to bear, 
To move the great Ulyſſes to the war. | 
O king of men! I faithful ſhall relate 
(Reply'd Amphimedon) our hapleſs fate. 145 
Ulyſſes abſent, our ambitious aim 
With rival loves purſu'd his royal dame; 
Her coy reſerve, and prudence mix'd with pride, 
Our common ſuit nor granted, nor deny'd ; 


Son of Melanthius ! (he began) O ſay ! 5 | 
130 


But cloſe with inward hate our deaths deſign'd; 150 


Vers'd in all arts of wily womankind, 

Her hand, labourious, in deluſion, ſpread 

A-ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread; 

Ye peers (ſhe cry'd) who preſs to gain my heart 

Where dead Ulyſſes claims no more a part, 155 
{ Yet a ſhort ſpace your rival-ſuit ſuſpend, 

Till this funereal web my labours end: 

Ceaſe, till to good Laertes I bequeath 

A taſk of grief, bis.ornaments of death: 


The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame ; | 
Should he, long honour'd with ſupreme command, 
Want the laſt duties of a daughters hand. 

The fiction pleas'd : our gen'rous train complies, 
Nor fraud miſtruſs in virtue's fair diſguiſe, 165 


Leſt, when the fates his royal aſhes claim, 160 


The 
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The work ſhe ply'd ; but ſtudious of delay, 

Each following night revers'd the toils of day. 

Unhear'd, unſeen, three years her arts prevail; 

The fourth, her maid reveal'd th' amazing tale, 

And ſhow'd, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, 179 

The backward labours of her faithleſs hand, 

Force'd, ſhe complears it ; and before us lay | 

The mingled web, whoſe gold and filver ray 5 

Diſplay'd the radiance of the night and day. 

Juſt as ſhe finiſh'd her illuſtrious toil, 175 

Ill fortune led Ulyſſes to our iſle. 

Far in a lonely nook, beſide the ſea, 

At an old ſwineherd's rural lodge he lay: 

Thither his fon from ſandy Pyle repairs, | 

And ſpeedy lands, and ſecretly confers. 180 

They plan our future ruin, and reſort 

Confed'rate to the city and the court, 

Firſt came the ſon ; the father next ſucceeds, 

Clad like a beggar, whom Eumzus leads; 

Propt on a ſtaff, deform'd with age and care, 185 

And hung with rags, that flutter'd in the air, | 

Who could Ulyſſes in that form behold ? 

Scorn'd by the young, forgotten by the old, 

Ill us'd by all! to ev'ry wrong reſign'd, 

Patient he ſuffer'd with a conſtant mind. 190 

But when, ariſing in his wrath obey | 

The will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way; 

The ſcatter'd arms that hung around the dome 

Careful he treaſur'd in a private room: 

Then, to her ſuitors bade his queen propoſe 195 

The archer's rife : the ſource of future woes, 
3 And 


Ver. 195. Then, to ber ſuiters bade lis queen prepoſe, &c:] We have 
already ſeen, that it was the contrivance of Penelope to propoſe 
the bow, to gain time to defer the marriage- hour; how then comes 
Amphimedon to aſcribe it to the art of Ulyſſes ? Euſtathius an- 

bs 1 8 - ſwers, 
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And omen of our death! In vain we drew 
The twanging ſtring, and try'd the ſtubborn yew : 
To none it yields but great Ulyſſes' hands; 
In vain we threat ; Telemachus commands : 200 
The bow he ſnatch'd, and in an inſtant bent; 
Thro' ev'ry ring the victor arrow went. 
Fierce on the threſhold then in arms he ſtood ; 
Pour'd forth the darts, that thirſted for our blood, 
And frown'd before us, dreadful as a god! 2065 
| Firſt bleeds Antinous : thick the ſhafts reſound; 
And heaps on heaps the wretches ſtrow the ground; 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; 
Some god aſſiſted, and unmann'd us all: 
Ignoble cries precede the dying groan; | 210 
. And batter'd brains and blood beſmear the ſtones, 
Thus, great Atrides ! thus Ulyſſes drove 
The ſhades thou ſeeſt, from yon' fair realms above, 
Our mangled bodies now deform'd with gore; 
Cold and neglected, ſpread the marble floor, 215 
5 No friend to bathe our wounds! or tears to ſhed 
O'er the pale corſe ! the honovrs of the dead. 
Oh bleſt Ulyſſes (thus the king expreſt 
His ſudden rapture) in thy conſort bleſt! 
Not more thy wiſdom, than her virtue, ſhin'd; 229 


E Not more thy patience, than her conſtant mind. 
Icarius' daughter, glory of the paſt, 
And model to the future age, ſhall laſt : 
The gods to honour her fair fame, ſhall raiſe 
(Their great reward) a poet in her praiſe. 225 
5 Not ſuch, oh Tyndarus! thy daughter's deed, 
a By whoſe dire hand her king and huſband bled : 
1 
ſwere, that Amphimedon is in an errour, and that though the con- 
7e trivance was from Penelope, yet Amphime don could not come to 
ſe the knowledge of it; and ſuch ſtratagems being agreeable to the 
es character of Ulyſſes, he imputes this action to him rather thin 
n- Penelope. | 
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Her ſhall the muſe to infamy prolong, 
Example dread ! and theme of tragic ſong ! 
'The gen'ral ſex ſhall ſuffer in her ſhame, 239 
And ev'n the beſt that bears a woman's name. 
Thus in the regions of eternal ſhade 
Conferr'd the mouruful phantoms of the dead. 
While from the town, Ulyſſes, and his band, 
Paſt to Laert cultivac'sted land. 235 
The ground himſelf had purchas'd with his pain, 
And labour made the rugged ſoil a plain, 
There Rood his manſion of the rural fort, 
With uſeful buildings round the lowly court: 
Where the few ſervants that divide his care, 240 
Took their laborious reſt, and homely fare; 
And one Sicilian matron, old and ſage, 
With conſtant duty tends his drooping age, 
Here now arriving, to his ruſtic band 
And nartial ſon, Ulyſſes gave command, 245 
Enter the houſe, and of the briſtly ſwine 
Select the largeſt to the pow'rs divine, 
Alone, and unattended, Jet me try 
If yet I ſhare the old man's memory: 
If thoſe dim eyes can yet Ulyſſes know, 250 
(Their light and deareſt object long ago) [woe 5 
Now change'd with time, with abſence, and with 
Ver. 236. The ground bimſelf bad purchas'd with bis pain.] Euſta- 
thius very well explains theſe words, in which the Greek may be 
conſtrued to ſignify, that Laertes had purchaſed this place. of re- 


tirement by his labour and induſtry: but probably Homer intends 
to expreſs an allotment or portion of ground which was aſſigned La- 

ertes by the public, as a reward for his heroic labours in war, and 
bravery in conquering his enemies, like that mentioned in the Iliad, 

The Lycians grant a choſcn ſpace of ground, 

With woods, with vineyards, and with harveſts crown'd. 
It may either be ſo, or Homer, intending ſolely to point the labo- 
rious life of Laertes, added this circumſtance of his increaſing his 
rural cell by his induſtry, as an inſtance of it; though the latter is 
more ſuitable to the character of a king, 
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Then to his train he gives his ſpear and ſhield ; 

The houſe they enter; and he ſeeks the field, 

Thro' rows of ſhades with various {ruitage crown'd, 25 5 

And labour'd ſcenes of richeſt verdure round, 

Nor aged Dolius, nor his ſons were there, 

Nor ſervants, abſent on another care; 

To ſearch the woods for ſets of fiow'ry thorn, 

Their orchard bounds to ſtrengthen and adorn, 260 
But all alone the hoary king he found ; 

His habit coarſe, but warmly wrapt around; 

His head, that bow'd with many a penſive care, 

Fence'd with a double cap of goatſkin hair: 

His buſkins old, in former ſervice torn, 265 

But well repair'd ; and gloves againſt the thorn, 

In this array the kingly gard'ner tood, 

And clear'd a plant, encumber'd with its wood, 
Beneath a neighb'ring tree, the chief divine 

Gaz'd o'er his fire, retracing ev'ry line, 270 

The ruins of himſelf! now worn away 

With age, yet ſtill majeſtic in decay ! 

Sudden his eyes releas'd their wat'ry tore ; 

Tire much enduring man could bear no more, 

Doubtful he ſtood, if inftant to embrace — 

His aged limbs, to kiſs his rev'rend {ace, 

With eager tranſport to diſcloſe the whole, 

And pour at once the torrent of his ſoul.— 

Not ſo : his judgment takes the winding way 

Of . queſtion diſtant, and of ſoft eſſay ; 280 

More gentle methods on weak age employs; 

And moves the ſorrows, to enhance the joys. 

Then, to his ſire with beating heart he moves; 

And with a tender pleaſantry reproves : . 

Who digging round the plant ſtill hangs his head, 285 

Nor ought remits the work, while thus he ſaid, 
Great is thy ſkill, oh father ! great thy toil, 

Thy careful hand is ſtamp'd on all the ſoil, 
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Thy ſquadron'd vineyards well thy art declare, 

The olive green, blue fig, and pendent pear ; 290 
And not one empty ſpot eſcapes thy care, 

On ev'ry plant and tree thy cares are ſhown, 
Nothing neglected, but thyſelf alone. 

Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; 

Age ſo advance d may ſome indulgence claim, 295 
Not for thy floth, I deem thy lord unkind ; 

INor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſervile mind : 

I read a monarch in that princely air, 

The ſame thy aſpect, if the ſame thy care; 

Soft ſieep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 300 
Theſe are the rights of age, and ſhould be thine, 
Who then thy maſter, ſay ? and whoſe the land 

So dreſs'd and manage'd by thy ſkilful hand? 

But chief, oh tell me! (what I queſtion moſt) 

Is this the far-fam'd Ithacenſian coaſt ? 305 
For ſo reported the firſt man I view'd, + 

(Some ſurly iſlander, of manners rude) 

Nor further conference vouchſaf'd to ſtay; 

 Heedleſs he whiſtl'd, and purſu'd his way. 

But thou! whom years have taught to underſtand ; 
Humanely hear, and anſwer my demand: 311 
A friend I ſeck, a wiſe one and a brave, 

Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 

Ver. 298. Tread a minarch in ĩbat princely air.] The words in the 
Greek are not without obſcurity, and Euſtath.us expliins them 
two ways; they may either Fgrify, that Laertes appears to be a 
perſon of ſuch gditi: Aion, that he ought to live with more delica- 
cy and diznity, viz. © to bathe, and after a due repaſt to ſleep in 
« ftate;” or they imply, that Laertes ſhews the dignity of a king 
in bis perſon, who comes fiom the bath, and dines in tate, Uiyſ- 
ſes carrot compare Lazries to a king, who i: freſh from the bath 
ard dteſt royally, for he tells us, he is covered with ſweat and 
duſt; he therefore means, that bis perſonage is noble, and Ike a 


king, that therefore ke cught to lite like a king, with reſpect to 
his food and his bab, and to indulge his age by allowing it eaſe 
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Time was (my fortunes then were at the beſt) 

When at my houſe I lodge'd this foreign gueſt; 315 

He ſaid, from Ithaca's fair ifle he came, - | 

And old Laertes was his father's name, 

To him, whatever to a gueſt is ow'd ' 

I paid, and hoſpitable gifts beſtow'd; 

To him ſev'n talents of pure ore I told, 320 

Twelve cloaks, twelve veſts, twelve tunics ſtiff with 

gold, 

A bowl, that rich with poliſh'd ſilver flames, 

And, {kil'd in female works, four lovely dames. 
At this the father, with a father's fears : 

(His venerable eyes bedimm'd with tears.) 

This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are loſt, 

For godteſs men, and rude, poſſeſs the coaſt: 

Sunk is the glory of this once fam'd ſhore ! 

Thy antient friend, oh ſtranger, is no more! 

Full recompenſe thy bounty elſe had borne ; 220 

For ev'ry good man yields a juſt return: 

SO civil rights demand; and who begins 

The track of friendſuip, not purſuing, firs, 

But tell me, ſtranger, be the truth confeſt, 

What years have circled fince thou ſaw'ſt that gat? 

That hapleſs gueſt, alas ! for ever gone! 256 

Wretch that he was ! and that I am ! my ſon ! 

If ever man to miſery was born, 

Twas his to ſuffer, and 'tis mine to mourn ! 

Far from his friends, and from his native reign, 349 

He lies a prey to monſters of the main, 

Or ſavage beaſts his mangled reliques tear, 

Or ſcreaming vultures ſcatter thro? the aie: 

Nor could his mother fun'ral unguents ſhed ; 


Nor wail'd his father o'er th' untimely bod; - $40 7 
Nor his ſad conſort, on the mournful bier, 


08 d his cold eyes, or drop'd a tender tear 
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But tell me, who thou art? and what thy race? 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place ? 
Or if a merchant in purſuit of gain, 350 
What port receiv'd thy veſſel from the main? 
Or com'ſt thou ſingle, or attend thy train ? 
Then thus the ſon, From Alybas I came, 
My palace there; Eperitus my name, ; 
Not vulgar born ; from Aphidas, the king 355 
Of Polypemon's royal line, I ſpring. 
Some adverſe dzmon from Sicania bore 
Our wand'ring courſe, and drove us on your ſhore : 
Far from the town, an unſrequented bay 
Reliev'd our weary'd veſlel from the ſea. 360 
Five years have circled ſince theſe eyes purſu dd 
Ulyſles parting thro' the ſable flood; 
Proſp'rous he ſail'd, with dexter auguries, 
And all the wing'd good omens of the ſkies, 
Well hop'd we, then, to meet on this fair ſhore, 365 
W hom heav'n, alas! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick thro” the father's heart theſe accents ran; 
Grief ſeiz'd at once, and wrapt up all the man; 
Deep from his ſoul he ſigh'd, and ſorrou ing ſpread 
A cloud of aſhes on his hoary head, 370 
Trembling with agonies of ſtrong delight 
Stood the great ſon, heart-wounded with the fight : 
He ran, he ſeiz'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face, 
J, I am he; oh father riſe ! behold 375 
Thy ſon, with twenty winters now grown old; 
Thy ſon, ſo long defir'd, ſo long detain'd, 
Reſtor'd, and breathing in his native land : 


Ver. 353, ———From Ay bas I came. ] Ulyſſes is inexhauſti- 
ble in his Fctions; he here accommodates the names of perſons 
and places to his fortunes : Alybas is ſuppoſed to be a city of Italy, 
afterwares called Metapontium. It is placed by others ia Thrace, 
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Theſe floods of ſorrow, oh my fire, reſtrain ! 

The vengeance is compleat ; the ſuitor-train, 380 

Stretch'd in our palace, by theſe hands lie lain, 
Amaz'd, Laertes. Give ſome certain ſign, 

(If ſuch thou art) to manifeſt thee mine.“ 

Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv'd of yore, 

The ſcar indented by the tuſky boar, | 385 

When by thyſelf and by Anticlea ſent, 

To old Autolychus's realms I went, 

Yet by another ſign thy offspring know; 

The ſev'ral trees you gave me long ago, 

While, yet a child, theſe fields I lov'd to trace, 390 

And trod thy footiteps with unequal pace; 

To ev'ry plant in order as we came, 

Well-pleas'd you told its nature, and its name, 

Whate'er my childiſh fancy aſk'd, beſtow'd; 394 

Twelve peer-trees bowing with their pendent load, 

And ten, that rid with bluſhing apples glow'd ; 

Full fifty purple figs ; and many a row 

Of various vines that then began to blow, 


Ver, 389. The ſev' ral trees you gave ne lng ago, 
While yet a child ] 
The word ia the original is 7&5, which ſignifies © a very young 
„ boy: Homer uſes it to expreſs the age, when out of a childiſh 
ſimplicity Ul;ſT.s aſced his father to grant him ſuch trees. Such 
requeſts are very natural in children, and we ſee (ſays Dacier) the 
ſame pra ctiſed every day; parents out of fondneſs indulge the re- 
queſts of their children in ſuch little particularities, and a bird, an 
horſe, &c, continves the child's favourite for many years, It muſt 
be allowed, that no poet ever followed nature ſo faithfu!ly as Ho- 
mer, Virgil perhaps has reached his nobleſt elevations and ſubli- 
mities, but there is a greater variety of ratural incidents, more ex- 
act pictures of human life in Homer than in all other poets, Some 
painters excell in the bo!dneſs of their figures, and know how to 
draw a hero or a god, but are leſs happy in lower ſubfects; but 
Homer draws univerſally, and is excellent upon all occaſions; he 
paints the largeſt figures, or the leaſt ſketches, equally natural, and 
with equal beauty, | 
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A future vintage ! when the hours produce 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 400 
Smit with the ſigns which all his doubts explain, 

His heart within him melts ; his knees ſuſtain - 
Their feeble weight no more ; his arms alone 
Support him, round the loy'd Ulyſſes thrown ; 
He faints, he ſinks, with mighty joys oppreſt: 405 
Ulyſſes claſps him to his eager breaſt. 
Soon as returning life regains its ſeat, 
And his breath lengthens, and his pulſes beat; 
Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove ! 
Heav'n rules us yet, and gods there are above, 410 
'Tis ſo—the ſuitors for-their wrongs have paid— 
But what ſhall guard us, if the town invade ? 
If, while the news thro' ev'ry city flies, 
All Ithaca and Cephalenia riſe ? 

To this Ulyſſes. As the gods ſhall pleaſe 415 
Be all the reſt; and ſet thy ſoul at eaſe, 
Haſte to the cottage by this orchard ſide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide : 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And there the young Telemachus attends, 420 

Thus having ſaid, they trace'd the garden o'er, 

And ſtooping enter'd at the lowly door, 
The ſwains and young Telemachus they ſound, 
The victim portion'd, and the goblet crown'd, 
The hoary king, his old Sicilian maid 425 
Perfum'd and waſh'd, and gorgeouſly array'd. 


Pallas attending gives his frame to ſhine 


With awful port, and majeſty divine ; 

His gazing ſon admires the god-like grace, 

And air celeſtial dawning o'er his face, 430 

What god, he cry'd, my father's form improves 

How high he treads, and how enlarge'd he moves ? 
Oh! would to all the deathleſs pow'rs on high, 

Pallas and Jove, and him who gilds the ſky! 

| | (Reply's 


25 
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(Reply'd the king, elated with his praiſe) 435 
My ſtrength were ſtill, as once in better days: 
When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form'd, 
And proud Nericus trembled as I ſtorm'd. 
Snch were I now, not abſent from your deed 
When the laſt ſun beheld the ſuitors bleed, 440 
This arm had aided yours; this hand beſtrown 
Our floors with death, and puſh'd the {laughter on 5 
Nor had the fire been ſep'rate from the ſon, 
They commun'd thus; while homeward bent their 
way 
The ſwains, fatigu'd with labours of the day; 445 


Dolius the firſt, the venerable man 


And next his ſons, a long ſucceeding train, ' 
For due refection to the bow'r they came, 
Call'd by the careful old Sicilian dame, 


Who nurs'd the children, and now tends the fire; 450 


They ſee their lord, they gaze, and they admire, 

On chairs and beds in order ſeated round, 

They ſhare the gladſome board ; the roofs reſound, 
While thus Ulyſſes to his antient friend: 

** Forbear your wonder, and the feaſt attend; 4355 
The rites have waited long.” The chief commands 


Their loves in vain ; old Dolius ſpreads his hands, 


Springs to his maſter with a warm embrace, 

And faſtens kiſſes on his hands and face; 

Then thus broke out. Oh long, oh daily mourn'd! 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wiſh, return'd! 461 


Ver. 438. Ard proud Nericus trembled as I florm'd.] I doubt not 
but the reader has obſerved, that Laertes uſes the very turn of lan- 
guage and manner of ſelf-commendation ſo remarKahle in almoſt all 
the ſpe:ches of Neſtor: this is to be aſcribed to the nature of old 
age in general, which loves a little to boaſt, and relates the ex- 
ploits of youth with the utmoſt ſatisfaction. 
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A future vintage! when the hours produce 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 400 
Smit with the ſigns which all his doubts explain, 
His heart within him melts ; his knees ſuſtain - 
Their feeble weight no more ; his arms alone 
Support him, round the lov'd Ulyſſes thrown ; 
He faints, he ſinks, with mighty joys oppreſt: yog 
Ulyſſes claſps him to his eager breaſt, 
Soon as returning life regains its ſeat, 
And his breath lengthens, and his pulſes beat; 
Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove ! 
Heav'n rules us yet, and gods there are above. 410 
'Tis ſo—the ſuitors for their wrongs have paid— 
But what ſhall guard us, if the town invade? 
If, while the news thro' ev'ry city flies, 
All Ithaca and Cephalenia riſe ? 
To this Ulyſſes. As the gods ſhall pleaſe 415 
Be all the reſt ; and ſet thy ſoul at eaſe, 
Haſte to the cottage by this orchard ſide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide : 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And there the young Telemachus attends, 420 
Thus having ſaid, they trace'd the garden o'er, 
And ſtooping enter'd at the lowly door, 
The ſwains and young Telemachus they ſound, 
The victim portion'd, and the goblet crown'd. 
The hoary king, his old Sicilian maid 425 
Perfum'd and waſh'd, and gorgeouſly array'd. 
Pallas attending gives his frame to ſhine 
With awful port, and majeſty divine ; 
His gazing ſon admires the god-like grace, 
And air celeſtial dawning o'er his face, 430 
What god, he cry'd, my father's form improves 
How high he treads, and how enlarge'd he moves ? 
Oh! would to all the deathleſs pow'rs on high, 
Pallas and Jove, and him who gilds the ſky! 
| (Reply'd 
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(Reply'd the king, elated with his praiſe) 435 
My ſtrength were ſtill, as once in better days: | 
When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form'd, | 
And proud Nericus trembled as I ſtorm'd. 4 
duch were I now, not abſent from your deed ; 
When the laſt ſun beheld the ſuitors bleed, 440 
This arm had aided yours; this hand beſtrown 


Our floors with death, and puſh'd the {laughter on; 
Nor had the fire been ſep'rate from the ſon, 
They commun'd thus; while homeward bent their | 
way l 
The ſwains, fatigu'd with labours of the day; 445 | 
Dolius the firſt, the venerable man; R 
And next his ſons, a long ſucceeding train, 5 
For due refection to the bow'r they came, 
Call'd by the careful old Sicilian dame, f 
; Who nurs'd the children, and now tends the fire; 450 
They ſee their lord, they gaze, and they admire, 
On chairs and beds in order ſeated round, 
They ſhare the gladſome board; the roofs reſound, | 
While thus Ulyſſes to his antient friend : [ 
** Forbear your wonder, and the feaſt attend; 4355 i 
The rites have waited long.” The chief commands ? 
Their loves in vain ; old Dolius ſpreads his hands, 1 
Springs to his maſter with a warm embrace, [ 
And faſtens kiſſes on his hands and face; | 
'5 Then thus broke out, Oh long, oh daily mourn'd! ; 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wiſh, return'd! 461 


— 


Ver. 438. Ard proud Nericus trembled as I form' d.] I doubt not 
but the reader has obſerved, that Laertes uſes the very turn of lan- 
30 guage and manner of ſelf- commendation ſo remarkable in almoſt all | 
the ſre:ches of Neſtor : this is to be aſcribed to the nature of old 
age in genetal, which loves a little to boaſt, and relates the ex- | 
ploits of youth with the utmoſi ſatisfaction. 
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Conducted 
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Conducted ſure by heav'n ! for heav'n alone 
Could work this wonder : welcome to thy own ! : 
And joys and happineſs attend thy throne ! 

Who knows thy bleſt, thy wiſh'd return? oh ſay, 

To the chaſte queen ſhall we the news convey ? 466 
Oh hears ſhe, and with bleifings loads the day ? 5 

Diſmiſs that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known (the king reply'd, 

And ſtraight reſum'd his ſeat) while round him bows 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows: 471 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 
Rank'd by their ages, and the banquet grace. 

Now flying fame the ſwift report had ſpread 
Thro' all the city, of the ſuitors dead. 415 
In throngs they riſe, and to the palace crowd; 
Their ſighs were many, and the tumult loud. 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, | 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, 
The reſt in ſhips are wafted o'er the main. 480 
Then ſad in council all the ſeniors ſate, 

Frequent and full, aſſembled to debate. 

Amid the circle firſt Eupithes roſe, 

Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes: 
The bold Antinous was his age's pride, 485 
The firſt who by Ulyſſes? arrow dy'd. 

Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran, 

As mixing words with ſighs, he thus began. 


Ver. 480. The reft in ſhips are wafted o'er the main, ] To under- 
fand this, we muſt remember, that many of the ſuitors came from 
the neighbouring iſlands, Samos, Zacynthus, &c, and therefore 
they are ſaid to be tranſpcrted by ſea, to be buried in their nat. ve 
countries: this cuſtom prevailed over all the orienta} world: 
but there may be a particular reaſon why this is done by the Itha- 
cans ; they might intend to raiſe thoſe ſeveral iſlands to engage a- 


gainſt Ulyſſes, and draw them to arms by ſuch moving fpectacles. 


Dacier. 
Great 
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Great deeds, oh friends! this wond'rous man has 
wrought, 
And mighty bleſſings to his country brought. 499 
With ſhips he parted and a num'rous train, 
Thoſe, and their ſhips he 'burv'd in the main. 
Now he returns, and firſt eſſays his hand 
In the beſt blood of all his native land. 


Or ſacred Elis, to procure ſupplies; 
Ariſe (or ye for ever fall) ariſe ! 


Haſte then, and ere to neighb'ring Pyle he flies, 49 5 5 


Shame to this age, and all that ſhall ſucceed'! 


If unrevenge'd your ſons and brothers bleed, 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, goo 
Gr fink at once forgotten with the dead. 

Here ceas'd he, but indignant tears let fall 
Spoke when he ceas'd : dumb ſorrow touch'd them all. 
When from the palace to the wond'ring throng 
Sage Medon came, and Phemius came along; gog 
(Reſtleſs and early fleep's ſoft bands they broke) 
And Medon firſt th' aſſembled chiefs beſpoke. 

Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land, 
Who deem this a& the work of mortal hand ; 
As o'er the heaps of death Ulyſſes ſtrode, 510 
Theſe eyes, theſe eyes beheld a preſent god, 


Ver. 508. Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land.] There is great 
art in the ſpeeches of Medon and Eupithes : Eupithes ſaid that U- 
lyſſes had Main the braveſt of the Greeks : Medon allows it, but 


adis, that it was done by the will of the gods: the conſequence 


therefore ir, that to fight againſt Ulyſſes upon this account, is to 
fight againſt the gods, Eupithes applies to their revenge, Medon 
to their fears; Eupithes ſheds tears to move their compaſſion, Me- 
don intimidates them by averring, that the aſſiſtance of the gods 
was viſible on the fide of Ulyſſes. The perſons likes iſe, whom 
Homer employs to plead againſt Eupithes, are well choſen ; Hali- 
therſes is a prophet, Medon an herald, and both perſons eſteemed 
ſacred by their offices; this is the reaſon why the Greeks are ſaid 
to be ſtruck with awe at their appearance, Dacier, &c. 


Who 
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Who now before him, now beſide him ſtood, 

Fought as he fought, and mark'd his way with blood : 
In vain old Mento#'s form the god bely'd ; 

Twas heav'n that ſtruck, and heav'n was on his ſide, 

A ſudden horrour all th' aſſembly ſhook, $16 
When ſlowly riſing, Halitherſes ſpoke : 

(Rev'rend and wiſe, whoſe comprehenſive view 

At once the preſent and the future knew) 

Me too ye fathers hear! from you proceed $20 
The ills ye mourn ; your own the guilty deed, 

Ye gave your ſons, your lawleſs ſons the rein, 

(Oft' warn'd by Mentor and myſelf in vain) 

An abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil, 

An abſeat hero's wealth they made their ſpoil: 525 
Immod'rate riot, and intemp'rate luſt! 

Th' offence was great, the puniſhment was juſt, 
Weigh then my counſels in an equal ſcale, 

Nor ruſh to ruin. Jultice will prevail. 

His mod rate words ſome better minds perſuade : 
They part, and join him; but the number ſtay'd 531 
They ſtorm, they ſhout, with haſty frenzy fir'd, 
And ſecond all Eupithes' rage inſpir'd. 

They caſe their limbs in braſs ; to arms they run; 
The broad effulgence blazes in the ſun, 535 
Before the city, and in ample plain, 

They meet: Eupithes heads the frantic train. 

Fierce for his ſon, he breathes his threats in air; 
Fate hears them not, and death attends him there. 

This paſt on earth, while in the realms above 540 
Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Jove. 


May 


Ver. 541, Minerva thus to cleud-compelling Jeve.] Homer, to give 
importance to the concluſive action of his poem, introdu es Jupi- 
ter and Minerva in debate about the event of it, At the beginning 

of the Odyſl. y he deſcribes the gods in conſultation for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Ulyſſes: in the concluſion of it, we ſee Jupiter him- 
I ſelf 
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May I preſume to ſearch thy ſecret ſoul: 
Oh pow'r ſupreme, oh ruler of the whole! 
Say, haſt thou doom'd to this divided ſtate 
Or peaceful amity, or ſtern debate ? 545 
Declare thy purpoſe ; for thy will is fate, 

Is not thy thought my own ? (the god replies 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies), 
Hath not long ſince thy knowing ſoul decreed, 
The chief's return ſhould make the guilty bleed ? 
'Tis done, and at thy will the fates ſucceed. 551 
Yet hear the iſſue: fince Ulyſſes' hand 
Has ſlain the ſuitors, heav'n ſhall bleſs the land. 
None now the kindred of th' unjuſt ſhall own 
Forget the ſlaughter'd brother, and the ſon: 555 
Each future day increaſe of wealth ſhall bring, 
And o'er the paſt, oblivion ſtretch her wing. 


ſelf rewarding the virtue and bravery of Ulyſſes, and decreeing him 
to reign in peace and ranquillity. This is carried on with great 
judgement : we are fully ſatisfied, that the · action of the Ody Tey is 
compleated in the hap;ineſs of the hero, when we hear Jupiter 
giving his ſar ction to it. Beſides, it leaves a noble image of the 
greatneſs of Ulyſſes, and of ti e whole ſtory of the Odyſſey, upon 
the reader's mind, when we ſce it is of ſuch weight as to engage 
Jupiter in its favour. Thus, in imitation of Homer, tou a ds the 
concluſion of the /E:eid, Virgil deſcr:bes Jupiter and Juno in de- 
bate concerning the deciſive action between Turnus and Z/Eneas, 

Ver. 553, —— Since Ulyſſ.s' hand 

Has ſlain the ſuttors, heavn ſhall bleſs the land.] 

Tue deſiga of the Odyſſey is to ſhew virtuz rewarded, and vice pu- 
niſhed; here to introduce this act of juſtice with the greater ſolem- 
nity, Jupi'er is repreſented giving his aſſent to it: Let therg be 
peace (ſays that deity ) but let juſtice be done, and the guilty pu- 
„ niſhed the reader mult neceſſarily be ſatisfied with the equity 
of the e vſe of Ulyſſes, when he hears Jupiter himſelf directing in 
it, Beſides, this cor duct of Homer preſents us with an excellent 
moral; it ſhews us that the Deity is the governour of tuman a- 
fairs, and arbiter of peace and war; as he dire , the ſcenes of 
blood are opened or clcſed, and the words of H mer, My * ertA 
de HAB, may be applied to the Odyſl.y as well as the Iliad, 
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Log ſhall Ulyſſes in his empire reſt, 
His people bleſſing, by his people bleſt, 


Let all be peace — He ſaid, and gave the nod 560 


That binds the fates; the ſanction of the god: 
And prompt to execute th' eternal will, 

Deſcended Pallas from th' Olympian hill. 

Now ſat Ulyſſes at the rural feaſt, 

The rage of hunger and of thirſt repreſt : 565 
To watch the foe a truſty ſpy he ſent: 3 
A ſon of Dolius on the meſſage went, 

Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld 

The foe approach, embattl'd on the field. | 
With backward ſtep he haſtens to the bow'r, 570 
And tells the news. They arm with all their pow'r. 
Four friends alone Ulyſles* cauſe embrace, 

And ſix were all the ſons of Dolius' race: 

Old Dolius too his ruſted arms put on; 

And, ſtill more old, in arms Laertes ſhone. 575 
Trembling with wrath, the hoary heroes ſtand, 

And brazen panoply inveſts the band. 


Ver. 572. Four friends alone Lin ſſes cauſe embrace. ] The poet tells 
us the exact number of the party of Ulyſſes, which con fiſted of ten 
petſons under the direction of Dolius, Laertes, and U.yſle: : how 

many were under Eupithes is uncertain, we thcrefore are at liber- 
ty to ſup pe ſe them more or leſs ſupericur in number ; Medon and 
- Halitherſes had withdrawn almoſt half of his aſſiſtants, and by that 
method reduced the enemy to a greater equality: it is probable that 
they had no very extraordinary inequality, for the onſet is ſo ſud- 
den, that the friends of the dezd ſuitors could not have time to eme 
body; beſides, it appears from the xvith Odyſſey, that of the whole 
band of ſuitors, twelve only were Ithacans, the reſt came from the 
adjacent iſlands, and therefore none of their friends could as yet 

be arrived to aſſiſt Eupithes, and conſequently this party conſiſted 
ſolely of Ithacans, and were not perhaps greatly ſuperiour to Ulyſ- 
ſes. This obſervation likewiſe furniſhes-us with a reaſon why the 
enemy was ſo eaſily defeated, by ſo ſmall a body of men as engaged 

_ for Ulyſſes, 
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The opening gates at once their war diſplay: 
Fierce they ruſh forth: Ulyſſes leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celeſtial aid, 380 
In Mentor's form, the Jove-deſcended maid: 
The ſuff i ing hero felt his patient breaſt 
Swell with new joy, and thus his ſon agdreſt.. 
Behold, Telemachus! (nor fear the fight) 
The brave embattl'd; the grim front of fight! 385 
The valiant with the valiant muſt contend : 
Shame not the line whence glorious you deſcend, 
Wide o'er the world their martial fame was ſpread; 
Regard thyſelf, the living and the dead 
Thy eyes, great father! on this battle cal, 590 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chaſte, 
So ſpoke Telemachus! the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy ; 
And bleſt ! thrice bleſt this happy day! he cries, 
The day that ſhows me, ere I cloſe my eyes, $95 - 
A ſon and grandſon of th' Arceſian name 


Strive for fair virtue, and conteſt for fame! 


Then thus Minerva in Laertes' ear: 
Son of Arceſius, rev'rend warriour, hear! 
Jove and Jove's daughter firſt implore in pray'r, 6 
Then whirling high, diſcharge thy lance in air, 
She ſaid, infuſing courage with the word. 

Jove and Jove's daughter then the chief implor'd, . 
And whirling high, diſmiſt the lance in air, 


Full at Eupithes drove the deatbful ſpear : 605 


Ver. 605. Full at Euphithes drove the deathful ſpear.) Euſtatbius 
calls this an admirable incident, or change of fortune in favour of 
Ulyſſes, The ſon of Eupithes is ſlain by the ſon of Laertes, and the 
father of Antinous by the father of Ulyſſes. We now ſce Ulyfl:s 
happy in his wife, his ſon, and his father; viftorious over his ene- 
mies, and his ſubjects ſubmitting to his authority: and therefore 
the action is now complete, and terminates with the Odyſſey. 
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The braſs-cheek'd helmet opens to the wound ; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 
Before the father and the conqu'ring fon 


Heaps ruſh on heaps ; they fight, they drop, they run. 


Now by the ſword and now the jav'lin fall 
The rebel race, and death had ſwallow'd all; 
But from on bigh the blue-ey'd virgin cry'd ; 
Her awtul voice detain'd the headlong tide, 


«© Forbear ye nations! your mad hands forbear 


610 


From mutual ſlaughter : peace defcends to ſpare.” 


Fear ſhook the nations: at the voice divine 


They drop their jav'lins, and their rage reſign, 


All ſcatter'd round their glitt'ring weapons lie; 
Some fall to earth, and ſome confus'dly fly. 
With dreadful ſhouts Ulyſſes pour'd along, 
Swift as an eaple, as an eagle ſtrong, 
But Jove's red arm the burning thunder aims; 
Before Minerva ſhot the liv'd flames ; 
Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir'd : 
Then liopt the goddeſs, trembled, and retir'd, 
Deſcended from the gods! Ulyſſes, ceaſe ; 
Offend not Jove : obey, and give the peace. 

So Pallas ſpoke : the mandate from above 
The king obey'd. The virgin-ſeed of Jove 
In Mentor's form, confirm'd the full accord, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord,” 


The vi/gin ſeeſ of Jove 
In Ven'cr's foi m, cor firm'd the full accord. 


Ver. 629. 


616 


620 


625 


630 


The meaning of the paſſige is no more than this, when ſtript of 
its poet ical ornamen s: Mentor, a perſon of great wiſdom, acts as 
a mediatar between the king and bis ſubjects, be regu.aie: the con- 
ditions of peace, and ratifies it with ſacrifices to the gods; this be - 


ing an act of viſdom, poetry a'c:ibes it to Minerva. 


I muſt obſerve with wiat dignity Homer concludes the Ody ſſey; 
to honour his hero, he introduces two deit.es, Jupiter and Pallas, 
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who intereſt themſelves in his cauſe: he then paints Ulyſſes in 
the boldeſt colours, as he ruſhes upon the enemy with the utmoſt 
intrepidlity, and his courage is ſo ungovernable, that Jupiter is 
1. forced to reſtrain it with his thunder. It is uſual for orators to 
reſerve the ſtrongeſt arguments for the concluſion, that they may 
leave them freſh upon the reader's memory; Homer uſes the ſame 
conduct, he repreſents his hero in all his terrour, he ſhews him to 
be irreſiſtible, and by this method leaves us fully poſſeſt with a no- 
ble idea of his magnanimity. 
It bas been already obſerved, that the end of the action of th: 
| Odyſſey is the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulytles in full peace and tran- 
quillity ; this is not effected, till the defeat of the ſuitors friends: 
6 and therefore, if the poet had concluded before the event, the 
Odyſſey had been imperfet, It was neceſſary, that the reader 
ſhou!d not only be informed of the return of Ulyſſes to his country, 
and the puniſhment of the ſuitors, but of his re eſtabliſhment by 
a peaceful poſſeſſion of his regal authority; which is not executed, 
till theſe laſt diſorders raiſ:d by Eupithes are ſettled by the victory 
of Ulyſſes, and therefare this is the natural concluſion of the ac- . 
tion, | 
This book opens with the morning, and ends before night, ſo 
that the whole ſtory of the Odyſſey is comprehended in the com. 
pafs of one and forty days. Monſieur Dacier upon Arifto:le re- 
marks, that an epic poem ought not to be too long: we ſhou'd be 
able to retain all the ſeveral parts of it at once in our memory: ir 
we loſe the idea of the beginning when we come to the conciuſion, 
it is an argument that it 1+ of two large an extent, and its length 
deſtroys its beauty. What ſeems to favour this deciſion is, that the 
Fneid, Iiiad, and Odyſſey, are conformable to this rule oi Ariſ- 
tole, and every one of thoſe poems may be read in the compaſs of 
2 ſingle day. 


I have now gone through the collections upon the Odyſſey, and 
laid toge: her what occurred moſt remarkable in this excellent oem. 
F am not fo vain as to think theſe remarks free ſrom faults, nor 
ſo diſinge nuous as not to confeſs them: all writers bave cccafion 
for indulgence, and hoſe moſt who leaſt acknowledge it, I hayz 
ſome imes uſ.d Madam Dacier as the has done others, in trapſeri- 
bing ſome ot her remarks without particulariſing them; but indeed 
it was through inadvertency only that her name is ſometimes omit- 
ted at the bottom of the roc. It my performance has merit, ei. 
ther in theſe, or in my part of the tranſlation, (namely in the ſixth, 
eleventh, and eighteenth books) it is but jul to attribute it to the 
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Judgement and care of Mr, Pope, by whoſe hand every ſteet was 
corrected. His other, and much more able aſſiſtant, was Mr, Fen- 
ton, in the fourth and twantieth books, It was our particular re- 
queſt, that our ſcveral part might not be made known to the world 
till the end of it: and :f they have ba t e good to tune not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from bis, we ought to be the leis vain, fince the re- 
ſemclince proceeds much leſs from cur diligence and tidy to copy 
his manner, than from nis own daily reviſal and correction. The 
moſt experienced painters will not wonder at this, who very well 
know, that no critic can pronounce even of the pieces of Raphael 
or Titian, which ba e, or which have not, been worked upon by 
thoſe of their ſchuo'? when the ſame maPfer's hand has directed the 
execution of the hel, reduced 1: to one charecter and colouring, 
gone over the ſeveral pris, and given to each their finiſhing, 

I muſt not conclude witnout de laring our mu ual ſatisſaction in 
Mr, Pope's acceptance of our beſt endeavours, which have con ri- 
buted et 1cait to his more ſpeedy execution of this great undertaking, 
If ever my name be numbere4 with the learned, I muſt aſcribe it 
to his friendſhip, in tranſmitting it to polerity by a participation 
in his bou's, May the ſenſe I have of this, and other in ſtances 
of tha friendſhip, be known as long as his name will cauſe mine 
to laſt: and may I o this end be ermitted, at the conc'uſion of a 
work which is a k ind of monument of his partial ty to me, to place 
the following lines, as an inſcription memorial of jt, 
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E T vulgar ſouls triumphal arches raiſe, 

Or ſpeaking marbles, to record their praiſe; 
And picture (to the voice of fame unknown) 
The mimic feature on the breathing ſtone : 
Mere mertals ! ſubject to death's total ſway, 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day ! 

'Tis thine, on ev'ry heart to grave thy praiſe, 
A monument which worth alone can raiſe: 
Sure to ſurvive, when time ſhall whelm in duſt 
The arch, the marble, and the mimic buſt : 
Nor 'till the volumes of th' expanded ſky 
Blaze in one flame, ſhalt thou and Homer die: 
Then fink together, in the world's laſt fires, 
W hat heav'n created, and what heav'n inſpires. 


If ought on earth, when once this breath is fled, 


With human tranſport touch the mighty dead : 
Shakeſpear, rejoice ! his hand thy page refines ; 
Now ev'ry ſcene with native brightneſs ſhines ; 
Juſt to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 


80 Tully publiſh'd what Lucretius wrote; 


Prun'd by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 
And bloom afreſh on thy immortal brow. 


Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! ume invades, 


And the bold figure from the canvaſs fades, 


A rival hand recalis from every part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art ; 


Tranſported we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, 
While each fair image tarts again to life. 

How long, untun'd, had Homer's ſacred lyre 
Jarr'd grating diſcord, all extin& his fire ? 
This you beheld; and taught by beav'n to ſing, 
Call'd the loud muſic from the ſounding firing ; 
Now wak'd from ſlumbers of three thouſand years, 


Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 
Tow'rs 
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Pow'rs o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, 
Keen flath his arms, and all the hero burns; 
With martial ſtalk, and more than mortal might, 
He ſtrides along, and meets the gods in fight: 
Then the pale Titans, chain'd on burning floors, 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores; 
Tremble the tow'rs of heav'n, earth rocks her coaſts, 
And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts, 
To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay; 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play; 
Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers riſe, 
Toſs the wild waves, and thunder in the ſkies; 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's ſigh, 
The gentle breezes breathe away and die, 
Thus, like the radiant god who ſheds the day, 
You paint the vale, or gild the azure way ; 
And while with ev'ry theme the verſe complies, 
Sink without groveling, without raſbneſs riſe. 

Proceed, great bard ! awake th' harmonious ſtring, 
Be ours all Homer ! till Ulyſſes ſing. 
How long * that hero, by unſkilful hands, 
Stript of his robes, a beggar trod our lands: 
Such as he u ander'd o'er his native coaſt, 
Shrunk by the wind, and all the warriour loſt ? 
O'er his ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread ;. 
Old age diſgrace'd the honours of his head: 
Nor longer in his heavy eye-ball ſhin'd 
The glance divine, forth beaming from the mind. 
But you like Pallas, ev'ry limb infold 
With royal robes, and bid him ſhine in gold ; 
Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 
With grace divine, and like a god he moves, 

Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the muſe's train, 
Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain; 


* Odyſſey lib, xvi, 


Advent'rous 


1 


Advent'rous waken the Mzonian lyre, 

Tun'd by your hand, and ſing as you inſpire: 

So arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 

Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles' right: 

Like theirs, our friendſhip ! and I boaſt my name 

To thine united - For thy Fzizxns1ir's Faux. 
This labour paſt, of heav'nly ſubjects ſing, 

While hov'ring angels liſten on the wing, 

To hear from earth ſuch heart-felt raptures riſe, 

As, when they ſing, ſuſpended hold the ſkies: 

Or nobly riſing in fair virtue's cauſe, 

From thy own life tranſcribe th' unerring laws : 

Teach a bad world beneath her ſway to bend; 

To verſe like thine fierce ſavages attend, 

And men more fierce : when Orpheus tunes the lay, 

Ev'n fiends relenting hear their rage away. 
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Pow'rs o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, 

Keen flath his arms, and all the hero burns; 

With martial talk, and more than mortal might, 

He ſtrides along, and meets the gods in fight: 

Then the pale Titans, chain'd on burning floors, 

Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores ; 

Tremble the tow'rs of heav'n, earth rocks her coaſts, 

And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts, 

To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay;. 

Here rolls a torrent, there meandcrs play ; 

Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers riſe, 

Toſs the wild waves, and thunder in the ſkies; 

Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's ſigh, . 

The gentle breezes breathe away and die, 

Thus, like the radiant god who ſheds the day, 

You paint the vale, or gild the azure way ; 

And while with ev'ry theme the verſe complies, 

Sink without groveling, without raſbneſs riſe, 
Proceed, great bard ! awake th' harmonious ſtring, 

Be ours all Homer! ſtill Ulyſſes ſing. 

How long * that hero, by unſkilful hands, 

Stript of his robes, a beggar trod our lands: 

Such as he u ander'd o'er his native coaſt, 

Shrunk by the wind, and all the warriour loſt ? 

O'er his ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread ;. 

Old age diſgrace'd the bonours of his head: 

Nor longer in his heavy eye-ball ſhin'd 

The glance divine, forth beaming from the mind. 

But you like Pallas, ev'ry limb infold 

With royal robes, and bid him ſhine in gold ; 

Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 

With grace divine, and like a god he moves. 
Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the muſe's train, 

Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain ; 


* Odyſſey lib, XVI, 
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Advent'rous waken the Mzonian lyre, 

Tun'd by your hand, and ſing as you inſpire: 

So arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 

Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles' right: 

Like theirs, our friendſhip ! and I boaſt my name 

To thine united—For thy FaiENDSIT's Fame. 
This labour paſt, of heav'nly ſubjeRs ſing, 

While hov'ring angels liſten on the wing, 

To hear from earth ſuch heart-felt raptures riſe, 

As, when they ſing, ſuſpended hold the ſkies : 

Or nobly riſing in fair virtue's cauſe, 

From thy own life tranſcribe th' unerring laws : 

| Teach a bad world beneath her ſway to bend; 

To verſe like thine fierce ſavages attend, 

And men more fierce : when Orpheus tunes the lay, 

Ev'n fiends relenting bear their rage away. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
By Ma. POPE, 


I Cannot diſmiſs this work without a few obſervations 

on the true character and ſtyle of it, Whoever 
reads the Odyſſey with an eye to the Iliad, expecting 

to find it of the ſame character, or of the ſame ſort of 
ſpirit, will be grievouſly deceived, and err againſt the 
firſt principle of criticiſm, which is to conſider the na- 
ture of the piece, and the intent of its author, The 
Odyſſey is a moral and political work, inſtructive to 
all degrees of men, and filled with images, examples, 


and precepts, of civil and domeſtic life, Homer is here 
a perſon | 


« Qui didicit, patriæ quid debeat, et quid amicis, 

„Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus, et 
„ hoſpes: i 

% Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
„quid non, 

0% Plenius et melius Chry ſippo et Crantore dicit.“ 


The Odyſſey is the reverſe of the Iliad, in moral, ſub- 
Jet, manner and ſtyle; to which it has no ſort of re- 
lation, but as the ſtory happens to follow in order of 
time, and as ſome of the ſame perſons are actors in it. 
Yet from this incidental connection many have been 
miſled to regard it as a continuation or ſecond part, 


and thence to expect a parity of character inconſiſtent 
with its nature, 


a It is no wonder that the common reader ſhould fall 
into this miſtake, when ſo great a critic as Longinus 


ſeems 
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ſeems not wholly free from it ; although what he has 
ſaid has been generally underſtood to import a ſeverer 
cenſure of the Odyſley than it really does, if we con- 
ſider the occaſion on which it is introduced, and the 
circumſtances to which it is confined, 
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“ The Odyfley (ſays he) is an inſtance, how natu- 
ral it is to a great genius, when it begins to grow 


old and decline, to delight itſelf in narrations and 


fables. For. that Homer compoſed the Odyſſey 
after the Iliad, many proofs may be given, &c, 
From hence in my judgment it proceeds, that as 
the lliad was written while his ſpirit was in its 
greateſt vigour, the whole ſtructure of that work is 
dramatic and full of action; whereas the greater 
part of the Odyſſey is employed in narration, which 
is the taſte of old age: ſo that in this latter piece 
we may compare him to the ſetting ſun, which has 
ſill the ſame greatneſs, but not the ſame” ardour, 
or force. He ſpeaks not in the ſame ſtrain ; we ſee 
no more that ſublime of the Iliad which marches 
on with a conſtant pace, without ever being ſtopped, 
or retarded ; there appears no more that hurry, and 
that ſtrong tide of motions and paſſions, pouring 


one after another: there is no more of the ſame 


fury, or the ſame volubility of diction, ſo ſuitable 
to action, and all along drawing in ſuch innumer- 
able images of nature. But Homer, like the ocean, 
is always great, even when he ebbs and retires ; 
even when he is loweſt, and loſes himſelf moſt in 
narrations and incredible fictions; as inſtances of 
this, we cannot forget the deſcriptions of tempeſts, 
the adventures of Ulyfles with the Cyclops, and 
many others, But though all this be age, it is the 
age of Homer. And it may be ſaid for the credit 
of theſe fictions, that they are beautiful dreams, or 
if you will, the dreams of Jupiter himſelf, I ſpoke 
of the Odyſley only to ſhow, that the greateſt poets 
when their genius wants ſtrength and warmth for 
the pathetic, for the moſt part employ themſelves 
in painting the manners. This Homer has done, 
in characteriſing the ſuitors, and deſcribing their 
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ce way of life; which is properly a branch of comedy, 
„» whoſe peculiar buſineſs it is to repreſent the man- 
« ners of men.” 

We mult firſt obſerve, it is the ſublime of which 
Longinus is writing : that, and not the nature of Ho- 
mer's poem, is his ſubject. After having highly ex- 
tolled the ſublimity and fire of the Iliad, he juſtly ob- 
ſerves the Odyſſey to have leſs of thoſe qualities, and 
to turn more on the ſide of moral, and reflections on 
human life. Nor is it his buſineſs here to determine, 
whether the elevated ſpirit of the one, or the juſt mo- 
ral of the other, be the greater excellence in itſelf, 

Secondly, That fire and fury of which he is ſpeak- 
ing, cannot well be meant of the general ſpirit and 
inſpiration which is to run through a whole epic poem, 
but of that particular warmth and impetuoſity neceſſary 
in ſore parts, to image or repreſent actions or paſ- 
ſions, of haſte, tumult, and violence. It is on occa- 
ſion of citing ſome ſuch particular paſſages in Homer, 
that Longinus breaks into this reflection; which ſeems 
to determine his meaning chiefly to that ſenſe, 

Upon the whole, he affirms the Odyfley to have leſs 
ſublimity and fire than the Iliad, but he does not ſay 
it wants the ſublime or wants fire, He affirms it to 
be narrative, but not that the narration is defective. 
He affirms it to abound in fictions, not that thoſe fic- 
tions are ill invented, or ill executed, He affirms it 
to be nice and particular in painting the manners, but 
not that thoſe manners are ill painted. If Homer has 
fully in theſe points accompliſhed his own deſign, and 
done all that the nature of his poem demanded or al- 
lowed, it {till remains perfect in its kind, and as much 
a maſter-piece as the Iliad. | . 

The amount of the paſſage is this; that in his own 
particular taſte, and with reſpect to the ſublime, Lon- 
ginus preferred the Iliad: and becauſe the Odyſſey 
was lets active and lotty, he judged it the work of the 
old age of Homer, a to 

If this opinion be true, it will only prove, that 
Homer's age might determine him in the choice of 
his ſubje&, not that it affected him in the execution 
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of it: and that which wonld be a very wrong inſtance 
to prove the decay of his imagination, is a very good 
one to evince the ſtrength of his judgement, For had 
he (as Madam Dacier obſerves) compoſed the Odyſſey 
in his youth, and the lliad in his age, both mult in 
reaſon have hecn exactly the ſame as they now ſtand, 
To blame Homer for his choice of ſuch a ſubject, as 
aid not admit the ſame incidents and the ſame pomp 
of ſtyle as his former, is to take offence- at too much 
varight and to imagine, that when a man has written 
one Food thing, he mult ever after only copy himſelf. 
The Battle of Conſtantine, and the School of A- 


thens are both pieces of Raphael: ſhall we cenſure 


the Schcol of Athens as faulty, becauſe it has not the 
fury and fire of the other? Or thall we ſay, that Ra- 
phael was grown grave and old, becauſe he choſe to 
repreſent the manners of old men and philoſophers ! 
There is all the filence, tranquillity and compoſure in 
the one, and all the warmth, hurry and tumult in the 
other, which the ſubject of either required: both of them 
had been imperfect, if they had not been as they are. 
And let the painter or poet be young or old, who de- 
ſigns and performs in this manner, it proves him to 
have made the piece at a time of life when he was ma- 
{ter not only of his art, but of his diſcretion, 

- Ariſtotle makes no ſuch diſtinction between the two 
poems : he.conſtantly cites them with equal praiſe, and 
draws the rules and examples of epic-wriiting equally 
from both. But it is-rather to the Odyſſey that Ho- 
race gives the preference, in the Epiſile to Lollius, 
and in the Arc of Poetry, It is remarkable how op- 


polite his opinion 1s to that of Longinus ; and that the 


particulars he chuſes to extol, are thoſe very fictions 
and pictures of the manners which the other ſeems leaſt 
to approve, Thoſe fables and manners are of the very 
eſſence of the work: but even without that regard, the 
fables themſelves have both more invention and more 
inſtruction, and the manners more moral and exam: 
ple, than thoſe of the Iliad. 

In ſome points (and thoſe the moſt eſſential to the 
epic-pcem) the Odyſſey is confeſſed to excel the Iliad 
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and principally in the great end of it, the moral. Tie 
conduct, turn, and diſpoſition of the fable is alſo what 
the critics allow to be the better model for epic writers 
to follow: accordingly we find much more of the caſt 
cf this poem than of the other in the Æneid, and (what 
next to that is perhaps the greateſt example) in the 
Telemachus. In the manners, it is no way inferiour: 
Longinus is ſo far from finding any defect in theſe, 
that he rather taxes Homer with painting them too. 
minutely, As to the narrations, although they are 
more numerous as the occaſions are more frequent, yet 
they carry no more the marks of old age, and are nei- 
ther more prolix nor more circumſtantial, than the 
converſations and dialognes of the Hiad, Not to men- 
tion the length of thoſe of Phoenix in the ninth book, 
and of Neſtor in the eleventh (which may be thought 
in compliance to their characters), thoſe of Glaucus 
in the fixth, of Ancas in the twentieth, and ſome 
others, muſt be allowed to exceed any in the whole 
Odyſſey. And that the property of ſtyle, and the 
numbers, in the narrations of each are equal, will ap- 
pear to any who compare them, | 

To form a right judginent, whether the genius of 
Homer had ſuffered any decay; we muſt conſider, in 
both his poems, ſach parts as are of a ſimilar nature, 
and will: bear compariſon, And it is certain we ſhall 
find in each, the ſame vivacity and fecundity of iaven- 
tion, the ſame life and ſlrength of imaging and colour- 
ing, the particular deſcriptions as highly painted, the 
hgures as bold, the mctaphors as animated, and the 
numbers as harmonious and as various. 

The Odyfſcy is a perpetual ſource of poetry: the 
ſtream is not the leſs full, for being gentle; though 
it is true (when we ſpeak only with regard to the ſub- 
lime) that a river, foaming and thundering in cata- - 
racts from rocks and precipices, is what more ſtrikes, 
amazes and fills the mind, than the ſame body of wa- 


ter, flowing afterwards through peaceful vales and a- 


greeable ſcenes of paſturage. LY 
The Odyſſey (as I have before ſaid) ought to be 
confidered according to its own nature and deſigu, not 
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with an eye to the Iliad, To cenſure Homer becauſe 
it is unlike what is was never meant to reſemble, is, 
as if a gardener who had purpoſely cultivated two 
beautiful trees of contrary natures, as a ſpecimen of 
his {kill in the ſeveral kinds, ſhould be blamed for not 
bringing them into pairs ; when in root, ſtem, leaf, 
and flower, each was ſo entirely different, that one 
_ have been ſpoiled in the endeavour to match the 
other, 

Longinus, who ſaw this poem was partly of the 
% nature of comedy,” ought not, for that very rea- 
fon, to have confidered it with a view to the Iliad, 
How little any ſuch reſemblance was the intention of 
Homer, may appear from hence, that although the 
character of Ulyſſes there was already drawn, yet here 
he purpoſely turns to another fide of it, and ſhows him 
not in that fall light of glory, but in the ſhade of com- 
mon life, with a mixture of ſuch qualities as are re- 
quiſite to all the loweſt accidents of it, ſtruggling 
with misfortunes; and on a level with the meaneſt of 
mankind, As for the other perfons, none of them are 
above what we call the higher comedy: Calypſo, 
though a goddeſs, is a character of intrigue ; the ſuit- 
ors yet more approaching to it; the Phæacians are of 
the ſame caſt; the Cyclops, Melanthius, and Irus, 
deſcend even to droll characters; and the ſcenes that 
appear throughout, are generally of the comie kind ; 
banquets, revels, ſports, loves, and the purſuit of a 
woman. ; 5 

From the nature of the poem, we ſhall form an idea 
of the ſtyle. The diction is to follow the images, and 
to take its colour from the complexion of the thoughts. 
Accordingly the Odyſſey is not always cloathed in the 
majeſty of verſe proper to tragedy, but ſometimes de- 
ſcends into the plainer narrative, and ſometimes even 
to that familiar dialogue eſſential to comedy, How- 
ever, where it cannot ſupport a ſublimity, it always 
preſerves a dignity, or at leaſt a propriety. 

There is a real beauty in an eaſy, pure, perſpicu- 
ous deſcription even of a low action. There are nu- 
merous inſtances of this both in Homer and Virgil 1 
an 
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and perhaps thoſe natural paſſages are not the leaſt 
pleaſing of their works. It is often the fame in hif- 
tory, where the repreſentations of common, or even 
domeſtic things, in clear, plain, and natural words, 
are frequently found to make the livelieſt impreſſion 
on the reader, 

The queſtion is, how far a poet, in purſuing the 
deſcription or image of an action, can attach himſelf 
to little circumſtances, without vulgarity or trifling? 
What particulars are proper, and enliven the image; 
or what are impertinent, and clog it? In this matter 
painting is to be conſulted, and the whole regard had 
to thoſe circumſtances which contribute to form a full, 
and yet not a confuſed idea of a thing. 

Epithets are of vaſt ſervice to this effect, and the 
right uſe of theſe is often the only expedient to render 
the narration poetical. 

The great point of judgement is to diſtinguiſh when 
to ſpeak ſimply, and when figuratively : but whenever 
the poet is obliged by the nature of his ſubject to de- 
ſcend to the lower maaner of writing, an elevated ſtyle 
would be affected, and therefore ridiculous ; and the 
more he was forced upon figures and metaphors to a- 
void that lowneſs, the more the image would be broken, 
and conſequently obſcure, | 

One may add, that the uſe of the grand ſtyle on lit- 
tle ſubjects, is not only ludicrous, but a fort of trauſ- 
greſſion againſt the rules of proportion and mechanics: 
it is uſing a vaſt force to lift a feather, 

I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be found 
a juſt obſervation, that the low actions of life cannot 
be put into a figurative ſtyle without being ridiculous, 
but things natural can. Metaphors raiſe the latter in- 
to dignity, as we ſee in the Georgics: but throw the 
former into ridicule; as in the Lutrin, I think this 
may very well be accounted for: laughter implies cen- 
ſure ; inanimate and irrational beings are not objects 
of cenſure ; therefore theſe may be elevated as much 
as: you pleaſe, and no ridicule follows: but when ra- 
tional beings are repreſented above their real character, 
u becomes ridiculous. in art, becauſe it is vicious in 
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morality, The bees in Virgil, were they rational be- 
ings, would be ridiculous by having their actions and 
manners repre/ented on a level with creatures ſo ſupe- 
riour as men; ſince it would imply folly or pride, 
which are the pr per objects of ridicule. 

The uſe of pompous expreſſions for low actions or 
thoughts is the true ſublime of Don Quixote How 
far unfit it is for epic poetry, appears in its being the 
perfection of the mock epic. It is ſo far from bein 
the ſublime of tragedy, that it is the cauſe of all bom- 
baſt ; when poets, inſtead of being (as they imagine) 
conſtantly lofty, only preſerve throughout a painful 
equality of fuſtian : that continued ſwell of language 
(which runs indiſcriminately even through their loweſt 
characters, and rattles like ſome mightineſs of mean- 
ing in the moſt indifferent ſubjects) is of a piece with 
that perpetual elevation of tone which the players have 
learned from it; and which is not ſpeaking, but vo- 
ciferating, CET” 

There is ſtill more reaſon for a variation of ſtyle in 
epic poetry than in tragic, to diitinguiſh between that 
language of the gods proper to the muſe who ſings, 
and 15 inſpired : and that of men who are introduced 
ſpeaking only according to nature, Farther, there 
ought to be a difference of ſtyle obſerved in the ſpeeches 
of human perſons, and thoſe of deities ; and again, in 
thoſe which may be called ſet harangues, or orations, 
and thoſe which are only converſation or dialogue, 
Homer has more of the latter than any other poet : 
what Virgil does by two or three words of narration, 
Homer ſtill pertorms by ſpeeches: not only replies, 

but even rejoiaders are frequent in him, a practice al- 
moſt unknown to Virgil, This renders his poems 
more animated, but leſs grave and majeſtic ; and con- 
fequent)y neceſſitates the frequent uſe of a lower ſtyle, 
'The writers of tragedy lie ynder the ſame neceſlity, if 
th:y would copy nature; whereas that painted and 
poetical diction which they perpetually uſe, would be 
improper even in orations deligned to move with all 
the arts of rhetoric : this is plain from the practice of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero; and Virgil in thoſe of 
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Drances and Turnus gives an eminent example, how 
far removed the ſtyle of them ought to be from ſuch 
an exceſs of figures and ornaments: which indeed fits 
only that language of the gods we have been ſpeaking 
of, or that of a muſe under inſpiration. 

To read through a whole work in this train, is 
like a travelling all along on the ridge of a hill; which 
is not half ſo agreeable as ſometimes gradually to riſe, 
ard ſometimes gently to deſcend, as the way leals, 
and as the end of the journey direQs, 

Indeed the true reaſon that ſo few poets have imi- 
tated Homer in theſe lower parts, has been the extreme 
difficulty of preſerving .that mixture of eaſe and dig- 
nity eſſential to them, For it is as hard for an epic 
poem to ſtoop to the narrative with ſucceſs, as for a 
prince to deſcend to be familiar, without diminution 
to his greatneſs. 

The ſublime ſtyle is more eaſily counterfeited than 
the natural ; ſomething that paſſes for it, or ſounds 
like it, is common in all falſe writers: but nature, 
purity, perſpicuity, and ſimplicity, never walk in the 
clouds; they are obvious to all capacities; and where 
they are not evident, they do not exilt. 

The molt plain narration not only admits of theſe, 
and of harmony (which are all the qualities of ſty le) 
but it requires every one of them to render it plealing, 
On the contrary, whatever pretends to a ſhare of the 
ſublime, may paſs, notwithſtanding any defects in 


the reſt; nay, ſometimes without any of them, and 


gain the admiration of all ordinary readers, 

Homer, in his loweſt narrations or ſpeeches, is ever 
eaſy, flowing, copious, clear, and harmonious, He 
ſhows not leſs invention, in aſſembling the humbler, 
than the greater, thoughts and images: nor leſs judge- 


ment, in proportioning the ityle and the verſificatſon 


to theſe, than to the other. Let it be remembered, 
that the ſame genius that ſoared the higheſt, and from 
whom the greateft models of the ſublime are derived, 
was alſo he who ſtooped the loweſt, and gave to the 
ſimple narrative its utmoit perfection. Which of theſe 
was the harder taſk to Homer himſelf, I cannot 2 
ten 
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tend to determine; but to his tranſlator I can affirm 
(however unequal all his imitations mult be) that of 
the latter has been much more difficult. 

W hoever expects here the ſame pomp of verſe, and 
the ſame ornaments of diction, as in the Iliad, be will, 
and he onght be, diſappointed. Were. the original 
otherwiſe, it had been an offence againſt nature; and 
were the trarſlatton ſo, it were an offence againſt Ho- 
mer, which is the ſame thing, 

It mult be allowed that there is a majeſty and har- 
mony in the Greek language which greatly contribute 
to elevate and ſupport the narration, But 1 mult alſo 
obſerve, that this 1s an advantage grown upon the Jan- 

age ſince Homer's time; for things are removed 

rom vulgarity by being out of uſe : and if the words 
we could find in any preſent language were equally ſo- 
norous or muſical in themſelves, they would ſtill ap- 
pear leſs poetical and uncommon than thoſe of a dead 
one, from this only circumſtance, of being in every 
man's mouth. I may add to this another diſadvantage 
to a tranſlator, from a different cauſe : Homer ſeems 
to have taken upon him the character of an hiſtorian, 
antiquary, divine, and proſeſſor of arts and ſciences, 
as well as a poet, In one or other of theſe characters 
he deſcends into many particularities, which as a poet 
only perhaps he would have avoided, All theſe ought 
to be preſerved by a faithful tranſlator, who in ſome 
meaſure takes the place of Homer; and. all that can 
be expected from him is to make them as poetical as 
the ſubje& will bear. Many arts therefore are requi- 
fite to ſupply theſe diſadvantages, in order to dignify 
and ſolemnize theſe plainer parts, which hardly admit 
of any poetical ornaments. 255 

Some uſe has been made to this end of the ſtyle of 
Milton. A juſt and moderate mixture of old words 
may have an effect like the working old abbey ſtones 
into a building, which I have ſometimes ſeen to give a 
kind of venerable air, and yet not deſtroy the neatneſs, 
elegance, and equality requiſite to a new work; 1 mean 
without rendering it too unfamiliar, or remote from the 
preſent purity of writing, or from that eaſe and * 
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neſs which ought always to accompany narration or 
dialogue In reading a ſtyle judicioufly antiquated, one 
finds a pleaſure not unlike that of travelling on an old 
Roman way: but then the road mult be as good, as the 
way is antient ; the ſtyle muſt be ſuch in which we may 
_ evenly proceed, without being put to ſhort ſtops by 
ſudden abruptneſſes, or puzzled by frequent turnings 
and tranſpoſitions. No man delights in furrows and 
ſtumbling- blocks: and let our love to antiquity be ever 
ſo great, a fine ruin is one thing, and a heap of rubbiſh 
another, The imitators of Milton, like moſt other imi- 
tators, are not copies but caricaturas of their origi- 
nal; they area hundred times more obſolete and cramp 
than he, and equally ſo in all places: whereas it ſhould 
have been obſerved of Milton, that he is not laviſh of 
his exotic words and phraſes every where alike, but 
employs them much more where the ſubject is marvel- 
lous, vaſt and ſtrange, as in the ſcenes of heaven, hell, 
chaos, &c. than where it is turned to the natural and 
agreeable, as in the pictures of paradiſe, the loves of 
our firſt parents, the entertainments of angels, and the 
like. In general, this unuſual ſtyle better ſerves to a- 
waken our ideas in the deſcriptions and in the imagin 
and pictureſque parts, than it agrees with the lower 
ſort of narrations, the character of which is ſimplicity 
and purity, Milton has ſeveral of the latter, where 
we find not an antiquated, affected, or uncouth word, 
for ſome hundred lines together ; as in his fifth book, 
the latter part of the eighth, the former of the tenth 
and eleventh books, and in the narration of Michael in 
the twelfth, I wonder indeed that he, who ventured 
(contrary to the practice of all other epic poets) to imi - 
tate Homer's lownefles in the narrative, thould not alſo 
have copied his plainneſs and peripicuiry in the dra- 
matic parts: ſince in his ſpeeches (where clearneſs a- 
bove all is neceſſary) there is trequeatly ſuch tranſpo- 
ſition and forced conſtruction, that the very ſenſe is 
not to be diſcovered without a ſecond-or third reading: 
and in this certainly he ought to be no example. 
To preſerve the true character of Homer's ſtyle in 
the preſent tranſlation, great pains have been taken to 


be 
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be eaſy and natural, The chief merit I can pretend to, nl 
is not to have been carried into a more plauſible and H 
figurative manner of writing, which would better have fe 
Pleaſed all readers, but the judicious ones. My errours tl 
had been fewer, had each of thoſe gentlemen who join- of 
ed with me ſhown as much of the ſeverity of a friend as 
to me, as I did to then, in a ſtrit animadverſion and M 
correction. What aſſiſtance I received from them, was | 
made known in generai to the public in the original n 
propoſals for this work, and the particulars are ſpzct- al 
fied at the concluſion of ir; to which I mutt add (to b 
be punctually juſt) ſome part of the tenth and fifteenth Tr 
books. The reader will now be109 good a jadge, how ſc 


much the greater part of it, ard confequently of its 
faults, is chargeable upon me alone. But this I can 
with integrity aſfirm, that I have beſtowed as much 
time and pains upon the whole, as were conſident with 
the indiſpenſable duties and cares of life, and with 
that wretched late of health which God has been plea- 
ſed to make my portion. At the }:alt, it is a pleature 
to we to reflect, that I have introduced into our lan- 
guage this other work of the greateſt and molt antient 
of poets, with ſome dignity ; and L hope, with as lit- 
tle diſadvantage as the Iliad. Andif, after the un- 
merited ſucceſs. of that tranſlation, any one will. won» 
der why I would enterprize the. Odyſſey ; I think it 
ſufficient to ſay, that Homer himſelf did the ſame, or 
the world would never have ſeen it. 

deſigned to have ended this poſtſcript here; but 
ſince I am now taking my leave of Homer, and of all 
controverſy relating to him, I beg leave to be indulged 
if I make uſe of this laſt opportunity, to ſay a very | 
words about ſome reflections which the. late Madam 
Dacier beltowed on the firſt part of my preface to the 
Hiad, and which ſhe publiſhed at the end of her tranſ- 
Jation of that poem *, 

To write. gravely an anſwer to them wauld be too 
much for the reflections; and to ſay nothing concern- 
ng them would be too little for-the author, It is ow» 
ing to the induſtry of that learned lady, that our po- 
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lite neighbours are become acquainted with many of 
Homer's beauties, which were hidden from them be- 
fore in Greck and in Euſtathius. She challenges ia 
this account a particular regard from all the admirers 
of that great poet, and I hope that I ſhall be thought, 
as | mean, to pay ſome part of this debt to her me- 
mory in what I am now writing. 

Had theſe reflections fallen from the pen of an ordi- 
nary'critic, I ſhould not have apprehended their effect, 
and ſhould therefore have been ſilent concerning them: 
but ſince they are Madam Dacier's, | imagine that they 
muſt be of weight; and in a caſe where think her rea- 
ſoning very bad, [ reſpe& her authority. 

[ have fought under Madam Dacier's banner, and 
have waged war in defence of the divine Homer againſt 
all the heretics of the age, And yet it is Madam Da- 
cier who accuſes me, and who accuſes me of nothin 
leſs than betraying our common cauſe, She affirms 
that the moſt declared enemies of this author have ne- 
ver ſaid any thing againſt him more injurious or more 
unjuſt than I, What mult the world think of me, af- 
ter ſuch a judgement paſſed by ſo great a-critic ; the 
world, who decides ſo often, and who examines fo 
ſeldom ; the world, who even in matters of literature 
is almoſt always the flave of authority? Who will fu- 
ſpect that ſo much learning ſhould miſtake, that fo 
much accuracy ſhould be miſled, or that fo much can- 
dour ſhould be biaſſed? | 

All this however has happened, and Madam Dacier's 
criticiſms on my preface flow from the very fame er- 
rour, from which fo many falſe criticiſms of ber coun- 
trymen upon Homer have flowed, and which the has 
ſo juſtly and ſo ſeverely reproved ; I mean the errour 
of depending on injurious and unſkilful tranſlations, 

An indifferent tranſlation may be of ſome uſe, and a 
good one will be of a great deal. Burl think that no 
_ tranſlation ought to be the ground of criticiſm, becauſe 
no man ought to be condemned upon another man's 
explanation of his meaning: could Homer have had 
the honour of explaining his, before that augult tri- 
bunal where Monfieur de la Motte preſides, | make no 
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doubt but he had eſcaped many of thoſe ſevere animad- 
verſions with which ſome French authors have loaded 
him, and from which even Madam Dacier's tranſla- 
tion of the Iliad could not preſerve him. 

How unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge of 
our iſland-tongue was as neceſſary to Madam Dacier 
in my caſe, as the knowledge of Greek was to Mon- 
ſieur de la Motte in that of our great author; or to 
any of thoſe whom ſhe ſtyles ** blind cenſurers, and 
blames for condemning what they did not underſtand. 

I may ſay with modeſty, that ſhe knew leſs of my 
true tenſe from that faulty tranſlation of part of my 
preface, than thoſe blind cenſurers might have known 
of Homer's even from the tranſlation of la Valterie, 
which preceded her own, 

It pleated me however to find, that her objections 
were not levell'd at the general doctrine, or at any 
eſſentials ot my preface, but only at a few particular 


expreſſions. She propoſed little more than (to uſe her 


oven phraſe) to combat two or three ſimilies;“ and 
J hope that to combat a ſimile is no more than to fight 
with a ſhadow, ſince a ſimile is no better than the ſha- 
dow of an argument, 

She lays much weight where I laid but little, and 
examines with more ſcrupulolity than I writ, or than 
perhaps the matter requires. 

Theſe unlucky fimilies taken by themſelves may 
perhaps render my meaning equivocal to an ignorant 
tranſlator; or there may have fallen from my pen 
ſome expreſſions, which, taken by themſelves likewiſe, 
may to the ſame perſon have the ſame effect. But if 
the tranſlator had been maſter of our tongue, the gene- 
ral tenour of my argument, that which precedes and 
that which follows the paſſages objected to, would have 
ſufficiently determined him as to the preciſe meaning 
of them: and if Madam Dacier had taken up her pen 
a little more leiſurely, or had employed it with more 
temper, ſhe would not have anſwered paraphraſes of 
her own, which even the tranſlation will not juſtify, 
and which ſay, more than once, the very contrary to 
what 1 have ſaid in the paſſages themſelves, bs 
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If any perſon has curioſity enough to read the whole 


paragraphs in my preface, or ſome mangled parts of 


which theſe reflections are made, he will eaſily diſcern 
that I am as orthodox as Madam Dacier herſelf in 
thoſe very articles on which ſhe treats me like an he- 
retic: he will eaſily ſee that all the diſference between 
us conſiſts in this, that I offer opinions, and ſhe deli- 
vers doqrices; that my imagination repreſents Homer 
as the greateſt of human poets, whereas in hers he 
was exalted above humanity ; infallibili:y and impec» 
cability were two of his attributes, There was there- 
fore no need of defending Homer againſt me, who (if 
I miſtake not) had carried my admiration of him, as 
far as it can be carried, without giving a real occaſion 
of writing in his defence, 

After anſwering my harmleſs ſimilies, ſhe proceeds 
to a matter which does not regard ſo much the honour 
of Homer, as that of the times he lived in; and here I 
muſt confeſs ſhe does not wholly miſtake my meaning, 
bat | think ſhe miſtakes the Rate of the queition, Shz 
had ſaid, the manners of thoſe times were ſo much the 
better, the leſs they were like ours, I thought this re- 
quired a little qualification I confeſt that in my opi- 
nion the world was mended in ſome points, fuch as 
the cuſtom of putting whole nations to the ſword, 
condemning kings and their families to perpetual 
ſlavery, and a few others. Madam Dacier, judges 
otherwiſe in this; but as to the reſt, particularly in 
preferring the ſimplicity of the ancient world to the 
luxury of ours, which ts the main point contended for, 
the owns we agree. This I thought was well, bat Jam 
ſo unfortunate, that this too is taken amiſs, and called 
adopting or (if you will) ſtealing her ſentiment, The 
truth is, ſhe might have ſaid “ her words,” for I uſed 
them on purpoſe, being then profeſſedly citing from 
her : though I might have done the ſame without in- 


tending that compliment, ſor they are alſo to be found 


in Euſtathius, and the ſentiment I believe is that of 
all mankind. I cannot really tell what to ſay to this 
Whole remark, only that, in the firſt part of it, Ma- 
dam Dacier is diſpleaſed that I do not agree with her, 
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and in the laſt that I do: but this is a temper whick 
every polite man ſhould over-look in a lady. 

To puniſh my ingratitude, ſhe reſolves to expoſe my 
blunders, and ſelects two which I ſuppoſe are the moſt 
flagrant, out of the many for which ſhe could have 
chaſtiſed me. It happens that the firſt of theſe is in 
part the tranflator's, and in part her own, without 
any ſhare of mine: ſhe quotes the end of a ſentence, 
and he puts in French what I never wrote in Engliſh: 
«© Homer (I ſaid) opened a new and boundleſs walk 
&« for his imagination, and created a world for him- 
« ſelf in; the invention of fable; which he tranſlates, 
Homere crea pour ſon uſage un monde mouvant, 
« en inventant la fable,” 

Madam Dacier juſtly wonders at this nonſenſe in me ; 
and I, in the tranſlator, As to what I meant by Ho- 
mer's invention of ſable, it is afterwards particularly 
diſtinguiſhed from that extenſive ſenſe in which ſhe 
took it, by theſe words. If Homer was not the firſt, 
«© who introduced the deities (as Herodotus imagines) 
© into the religion of Greece, he ſecms the firſt who 
te brought them into a ſyſtem of machinery for poetry,” 

The other blunder ſhe accuſes me of js, the miſtak- 
ing a paſſage in Ariſtotle, and ſhe is pleaſed to ſend 
me back to this philoſopher's treatiſe of poetry, and to 
Her preface on the Odyſſey for my better inſtruction. 
Now though I am ſaucy enough to think that one 
may ſometimes differ -from Ariſtotle without blunder- 
ing, and though I am ſure one may ſometimes fall in- 
to an errour by following him ſervilely; yet J own, 
that to quote any author for what he never ſaid is a 
blunder; (but by the way, to correct an author for 
what he never ſaid, is ſomewhat worſe than a blun- 
der.) My words were theſe, ** As there is a greater 

variety of characters in the Iliad than in any other 
poem, fo there is of ſpeeches, Every thing in it 
„ has manners, 2s Ariſtotle expreſles it; that is, eve- 
ry thing is acted or ſpoken : very little paſſes in nar- 
ration.“ She juſtly ſays, that Every thing which 
*« js ated or ſpoken, has not neceſſarily manners mere- 
ly becauſe it is ated or ſpoken,” Agreed: 2 a 
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would aſk the queſtion, whether any thing can have 
manners which is neither acted nor ſpoken ? If not, 
then the whole Iliad being almoſt ſpent in ſpeech and 
ation, almoſt every thing in it has manners, ſince 
Homer has been proved before in a long paragraph 
of the preface, to have excelled in drawing characters 
and painting manners, and indeed his whole poem ig 
one continued occaſion of ſhewing this bright part of 
his talent, 

To ſpeak fairly, it is impoſſihle ſhe could read even 
the tranſlation, and take my ſenſe ſo wrorg as {he re- 


preſents it; but I was firſt tranſlated ignorantly, and 


then read partially My espreſſion indeed was not 


quite exact; it ſhould have been, © Every thing has 


© manners, as Ariitotle calls them.“ But ſuch a fault 
methinks might have been ſpared, ſince, if one was to 
look with that diſpoſition ihe diſcovers towards me, 
even on her own excellent writings, one might find 
ſome miſtakes which no context can redreſs; as where 
ſhe makes Evftathins call Cratiſthenes the Phliaſian; 
Calliſthenes the phyſician ®, What a triumph might 
ſome ſlips of this fort have afforded to Homer's, her's, 
and my enemies, from which ſhe was only ſcreens 4 
by their happy ignorance ? tiow unlucky had it been, 
when ſhe inſulted Mr. de- la Morte for omitting a ma- 


terial paſſage in the + ſpeech of Helen to Hector, Thad 


vi. if ſome champion for the mederns had by chanc?2 
underſtood ſo much Greek, as to whilper him, that 
there was no ſuch paſſage in Homer? | 

Our concern, zeal, and even jealouſy, for our great 
author's honour, were mutual, our endeavours to ad- 


vance it were equal, and 1 have as often trembled for 


it in her hands, as the could in mine. It was one of 
the many reaſons L had to with the longer life of this 
lady, that L mnit certainly. have regained her good 
opinion, in ſpiie of all milrepreſenting tranſlators 
whatever, 1 could not have expected it on any other 
terms than being approved as great, if not as paſſion» 
ate, an admirer of Homer as herſelf : for that was the 


* Dacier remarques ſur le 4me livre de I Odyſſ. p. 467. 
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firſt condition of her favour and friendſhip; otherwiſe 
not one's taſte alone, but one's morality had been cor- 


rupted, nor would any man's religion have been un- 


ſuipeRed, who did not implicitly believe in an author 
whoſe doctrine is fo conformable to Holy Scripture, 
However, as different people have different ways of 
expreſſing their belief, ſome purely by public and ge- 
neral acts of worſhip, others by a reverend ſort of rea- 
ſoning and enquiry about the grounds of it ; it is the 
tame in admiration ; ſome prove it by exclamations, 
others by reſpect. I have obſerved that the loudeſt 
huzzas, given to a great man in a triumph, proceed 
not from his friends, but the rabble; and} as I have 
fancied it the ſame with the rabble of critics, a deſire 
to be diſtinguiſhed from them has turned me to the 
more moderate, and, I hope, more rational method. 
Though I am a poet, I would not be an enthuſiaſt; 
and though I am an Englithman, I would not be fu- 
rouſly of a party, I am far from thinking myſelf 
that genius, upon whom, at the end of the!e remarks, 
Madam Dacter congratulates my country: one capa- 
ble ot correting Homer and conſequently of re- 
© forming mankind, and amending this conſtitution,” 
It was not to Great Britain this ought to have been 
applied, fince our nation has one happineſs for which 
the might have preferred it to her own, that, as much 
as we abound in other miſerable miſguided ſets, we 
have at leaſt none cf the blaſphemers of Homer, We 
ſtedfaſtly and unanimouſly believe, both his poem, and 
our conſtitution, to be the belt that ever human wit 
invented : that the one is not more incapable cf amend- 


ment than the other; and (old as they both are,) we 


deſpiſe any French or. Englith man whatever, who ſhall 
preſume to retrench, to innovate, or to make the leaſt 
alteration in either. Far therefore from the genius 
for which Madam Dacier miſtook me, my whole de- 
fire is but to preſerve the humble character of a fa:th- 
ful tranſlator, and a quiet ſubject. 
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SYCARPAX, one who plun- 
P ders granaties. 
Troxartes, a bread eater, 
Lychomele, a licker of meal. 
Piernotroctas, a bacon- eater, 
Lycopinax, a licker of diſhes. 
Embaſichitros, a creeper into 
pots. 3 
Lychenor, a name from licking. 
Troglody tes, one who tuns into 
holes. | 
| Artophagus, who feeds on. bread, 
Tyrc glyphues, a cheeſe - ſcooper. 
Ptermophagus, a bacon. eater, 
Cniſſodloctes, one who follows- 
the ſteam of kitchens, 
Si:ophagus, an eater of wheat, 


Meridarpax, one who plnnders |* 


his ſhar Es. 


| Names of the Fx OGS. 
| HYSIGNATHUS, 
ſwe!lls bis cheeks, 
Peleus, a name from mud, 
Hydromeduſe, a ruler in the wa- 
waters, 
Hypſiboas, a loud bawler, 
Pehon, from-mud, 
Seutlæus, called from the beets, 
| P. lyphonus, a great babbler, 
Lymnocharis, one who loves 
| the Jake, 
Crambophagus, cabbage-eater, 
Lymniſius, called fr: m-the lake, 
Calaminthius, from the herb, 
Hyd: ocharis, who loves the wa- 
ter, 
Borborocates, who lies in the 
| mud, 
Praſſophagns, an eater of garlic, 
Peluſius, from mud, 


one whe 


Pratizus, called from garlic, 
Craugaſices, from croaking. 


THE 


Pelobates, who walks in the dirt, 
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O fill my riſing ſong with ſacred fire, 
Ye tuneful Nine, ye ſweet celeſtial quire!“ 

From Hellcon's imbow'ring height repair, 
Attend my labours, and reward my pray'r. 
The dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 
The ſprings of conteſt, and the fields of fight; 
How threat'ning mice advance'd with warlike grace, 
And wage'd dire combats with the croaking race. 
Not louder tumults ſhook Olympus' tow'rs, 
When earth-born giants dar'd immortal pow'rs, 10 
Theſe equal aQts an equal glory claim, 
And thus the muſe records the tale of fame, 

Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, 
And juſt eſcap'd the ſtretching claws of death. 
A gentle mouſe, whom cats purſu'd in vain, Is 
Flies ſwift-of-foot acroſs the neighb'ring plain, 
Hangs o'er a briuk his eager thirſt to cool, 
And dips his whiſkers in the ſtanding pool; 
71 When 
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When near a courteous frog advance'd his head, 

And from 'the waters, hoarſe reſounding ſaid, 20 
What art thou ſtranger ? What the line you boaſt? 

What chance hath caſt thee panting on our coaſt ? 

With ſtricteſt truth let all thy words agree, 

Nor let me find a faithleſs mouſe in thee. 

If worthy friendſhip, proffer'd friendſhip take, 25 

And ent'ring view the pleaſurable lake: 

Range o'er my palace, in my bounty: ſhare, 

And glad return from hoſpitable fare, 

This ſilver realm extends beneath my ſway, 

And me, their monarch, all its frogs obey, 20 

Great Phyſignathus I, from Pelius' race, 

Begot in fair Hydromedeuſe* embrace, 

W here by the nuptial bank that paints his fide, 

The ſwift Eridanus delights to glide, 


Thee too, thy form, thy ſtrength, and port proclaim, 


A ſcepter'd king; a ſon of martial fame; 36 

Then trace thy line, and aid my gueſling eyes, 

Thus ceas'd the frog, and thus the mouſe replies. 
Known to the gods, the men, the. birds that fly. 

Thro' wild expanſes of the midway ſky, 40 

My name reſounds; and if unknown to thee, 

The ſoul of great:Pſycarpax-lives in me. 

Of brave Troxartes' line, whoſe ſleeky down 

In love compreſs'd Lycomile the brown. 


My mother ſhe, and princeſs of the plains 45 


Where · eer her father Pternotroctas reigns: 

Born where a cabin lifts its airy ſhed, 

With figs, with nuts, wich vary'd dainties fed. 

But fince our natures nought in common know, 
From what foundation can a friendſhip grow? 50 
Theſe curling waters o'er thy palace roll; 

But man's high tood ſupports my-princely ſoul, 

In vain, the circled loaves attempt to lie 

Conceal'd in flaikets from my curious eye; 
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In vain the tripe that boaſts the whiteſt hue, 55 
In vain the gilded bacon ſhuns my view, 

In vain the cheeſes, offspring of the pail, 

Or honey'd cakes, which gods themſelves regale. 
And as in arts I ſhine, in arms I fight, 

Mix'd with the braveſt, and unknown to flight, 69 
Tho' large to mine the human form appear, 

Not man himſelf can ſmite my ſoul with fear; 

Sly to the bed with filent ſteps | go, 

Attempt his finger, or attack his toe, 

And fix indented wounds with d:xt'rous ſkill, 6; 
Sleeping he feels, and only ſeems to feel. 

Yet have we foes which direful dangers cauſe, 

Grim owls with talons arm'd, and cats with claws; 
And that falſe trap, the den cf filent fate, 

Where death his ambuſh plants around the bait; 70 
All dreaded theſe, and dreadful o'er the ret 

The potent warriors of the tabby veſt: 

If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 

And rend our heroes of the nibbling race, 

But me, nor ſtalks, nor wat'riſh herbs delight, 75 
Nor can the crimſon raddiſh charm my ſight; 

The lake-reſounding frogs ſelected fare, 


Which not a mouſe of any taſte can bear, 


As thus the downy prince his mood expreſt, 


His anſwer thus the croaking king addreſt. 80 


Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 
And, ſtranger, we can boaſt of bounteous Jove: 


We ſport in water, or we dance on land, 


And born amphibious, food from both. command, 


But truſt thyſelf where wonders aſk thy view, 85. 


And ſafely tempt thoſe ſeas, I'll bear thee through: 
Aſcend my ſhoulders, firmly keep thy feat, | 
And reach my marſhy court, and feaſt in ſtate. 

He ſaid, and leant his neck; with nimble bound 


Leaps the light mouſe, and claſps his arms around, 90 
"© Then. 
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Then wond'ring floats, and ſees with glad ſurvey 
The winding banks diſſemble ports at ſea. 
But when aloft the curling water rides, 
And wets with azure wave his downy ſides, 
His thoughts grow conſcious of approaching woe, 95 
His idle tears with vain repentance flows, 
His locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 
Thick beats his heart with unaccuſtom'd fears; 
He fighs, and, chill'd with danger, langs for ſhore : 
His tail extended forms a fruitleſs oar, 100 
Half drench'd in liquid death his pray'rs he ſpake, 
And thus bemoan'd him from the dreadful lake, 

So paſs'd Europa thro' the rapid fea 
Trembling and fainting all the vent'rous way; 
With oary feet the bull triumphant rode, 105 
And ſafe in Crete depos'd his lovely load. 
Ah ſafe at laſt! may thus the frog ſupport 
My trembling limbs to reach his ample court, 

As thus he ſorrows, death ambiguous grows, 
Lo! from the deep a water hydra roſe ; 110 
He rolls his ſanguin'd eyes, his boſom heaves ; 
And darts with active rage along the waves, 
Confus'd, the monarch ſees his hifling foe, 
And dives to ſhun the ſable fates below, 


Forgetful frog! The friend thy ſhoulders bore, 115 


Unſkill'd in ſwimming, floats remote from ſhore, 
He graſps with fruitleſs hands to find reiief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his teeth with grief; 
Plunging he ſinks, and ſtruggling mounts. again, 
And ſinks, and ſtrives, but ſtrives with fate in vain; 


The weighty moiſture clogs his hairy veſt, 121 


And thus the prince his dying rage expreſt. 
Nor thou, that ffings me flound'ring from thy back, 
As from hard rocks rebounds the ſhatt' ring wrack, 
Nor thou ſhalt ſcape thy due, perfidious king! 125 
Purſu'd by vengeance on the ſwifteſt wiag: 
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At land thy ſtrength could never equal mine, 
At ſea to conquer, and by craft, was thine. 

But heav'n has gods, and gods have ſearching eyes: 
Ye mice, ye mice, my great avengers riſe! 13g 
This ſaid, he ſighing gaſp'd, and gaſping dy'd, 
His death the young Lycophinax eſpy'd, 
As on the flow'ry brink he paſs'd the day, 


Baſk'd in the beam, and loiter'd life away; 


Loud ſhrieks the mouſe, his ſhrieks the ſhores repeat; 
The nibbligg nation learn their hero's fate: 136 
Grief, diſmal grief enſues ; deep murmurs ſound, 
And ſhriller fury fills the deafen'd ground; 

From lodge to lodge the ſacred heralds run, 

To fix their council with the rifing ſun; 140 
Where great Troxartes crown'd in glory reigns, 

And winds his length'ning court beneath the plains: 
Pſycarpax' father, father now no more! 
For poor Pſycarpax lies remote from ſhore : 
Supine he lies! the ſilent waters ſtand, 


145 
And no kind billow wafts the dead to land ! 
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HEN roſy-finger'd morn had tinge'd the clouds, 

Around their monarch-mouſe the nation crouds, 
Slow roſe the monarch, heay'd his anxious breaſt, 
And thus, the council fiil'd with rage, addreſt. 

For loſt Pſycarpax much my ſoul endures, 5 
'Tis mine the private grief, the public, yours; 
Three warlike ſons adorn'd my nuptial bed, 

Three ſons, alas, before their father dead! 
Our eldeſt periſh'd by the rav'ning cat, 
As near my court the prince unheedſul ſat, 10 
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Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew, 
The portal gap'd, the bait was hung in view, 
Dire arts aſſiſt the trap, the fates decoy, 
And men unpitying kill'd my gallant boy. 
The laſt, his country's hope, his parents pride, 15 
Plunge'd in the lake by Phyſigrathus, dy'd. 
Rouſe all the war, my friends! avenge the deed, 
And bleed that monarch, and his nation bleed, 

His words in ev'ry breaſt inſpir'd alarms, 
And careful Mars ſupply'd their hoſt with arms. 20 
In verdant hulls deſpoil'd of all their beans, 
The buſkin'd warriours ſtalk'd along the plains, 
Quills aptly bound, their bracing corſelet made, 
Face'd with the plunder of a cat they flay'd ; 
The lamp's round boſs affords their ample ſhield, 25 
Large ſhells of nuts their cov'ring helmet yield ; 
And o'er the region, with reflected rays, 
Tall groves of needles for their lances blaze, 
Dreadful in arms the marching mice appear: 
The wond'ring frogs perceive the tumult near, 30 
Forſake the waters, thick'ning form a ring, 
And aſk, and hearken, whence the noiſes ſpring ; 
When near the croud, diſclos'd to public view, 
The valiant chief Embaſichytros drew : 
The ſacred herald's ſceptre grace'd his hand, 35 
And thus his words expreſt his king's command. 
Ye frogs! the mice with vengeance fir'd, advance, 
And deckt in armonr ſhake the ſhining lance ; 
Their hapleſs prince by Phyſignathus ſlain, 
Extends incumbent on the wat'ry plain, 40 
Then arm your hoſt, the doubtfol battle try; 
Lead forth thoſe frogs that have the ſoul to die. 

The chief retires, the croud the challenge hear, 
And proudly ſwelling, yet perplex'd appear ; 

luch they reſent, yet much their monarch blame, 4 5 
Who riſing, ſpoke to clear his tainted fame, 
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O friends! I never force'd the mouſe to death, 
Nor ſaw the gaſpings of his lateſt breath. 

He, vain of youth, our art of ſwimming try'd, 
And vent'rous in the lake the wanton dy'd, 90 
To vengeance now by falſe appearance led, 

They point their anger at my guiltlels head, 

But wage. the riſing war by deep device, 

And turn its fury on the crafty mice, 

Your king directs the way; my thoughts elate 55 
With hopes of conqueſt, form deligns of fate, 

Where high the banks their verdant ſurface heave, 
And the ſteep ſides confine the ſleeping wave, 

There, near the margin, and in armour bright, 
Suſtain the firſt imperuovs ſhocks of fight : 69 
Then where the dancing feather joins the creſt, 

Let each brave frog his obvious mouſe arreſt ; 

Each ftrongly graſping, headlong plunge a foe, 

Till countlels circles whirl the lake below; 

Down fink the mice in yielding waters drown'd; 65 
Loud flaſh the waters; echoing ſhores reſound : 

The frogs triumphant tread the cenquer'd plain, 
And raife their glorious trophies of the ſlain, 

He ſpake no more, his prudent ſcheme imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldeſt hearts. 70 
Green was the ſuit his arming heroes choſe, 
Around their legs the greaves of mallows cloſe, 
Green were the beets about their ſhoulders laid, 

And green the colewort, which the. target made, 
Form'd of the vary'd ſhells the waters yield, 
Their gloſſy helmets gliſten'd o'er the field; 

And tap'ring ſea-reeds for the poliſh'd ſpear, 
With upright order pierce'd the anibient air, 
Thus dreſs'd for war, they take th appointed height, 
Poize the long arms, and urge d the promis'd fight, 

But now, where Jove's irradiate ſpires ariſe, 
With ſtars ſurrounded in æthereal ſkies, 
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(A ſolemn council call'd) the brazen gates 
Unbar ; the gods afſume their golden ſeats : 
The ſpire ſuperiour leans, and points to ſhow 85 
i What wond'rous combats mortals wage below : 
How ſtrong, how large, the num'rous heroes ſtride ; 
What length of lance they ſhake with warlike pride: 
What eager fire their rapid march reveals; 
| So the fierce centaurs ravage'd o'er the dales; 90 | 
ll And ſo confirm'd, the daring Titans roſe, 
j Heap'd hills on bills, and bid the gods be ſoes. 
This ſeen, the pow'r his ſacred viſage rears, 

He caſts a pitying ſmile on worldly cares, : 

And aſks what heav'nly guardians take the lit, 95 

Or who the mice, or who the frogs aſſiſt? 

Then thus to Pallas. If my daughter's mind 

Fave join'd the mice, why ſtays ſhe ſtill bebind ? 
Prawn forth by ſav'ry teams they wind their way, 

Ard ſore attendance round thine altar pay, 100 
| Where while the victims gratify their talte, 
I! They ſport to pleaſe the goddeſs of the fealt, 
| Thus ſpake the ruler of the ſpacious ſkies, 
|| When thus, reſolv'd, the blue-ey'd maid replies, ; 
In vain, my father! all their dangers plead; 105 
| To ſuch, thy Pallas never grants her aid. | 
My flow'ry wreaths they petulantly ſpoil, 
And rob my cryſtal lamps of feeding oil: 
(ills following ills) but what afflicts me more, 
My veil, that idle race profanely tore 110 
The web was curious, wrought with art divine; 
Relentleſs wretches! all the work was mine: 
Along the loom the purple warp I ſpread, 
Caſt the light ſhoot, and croſt the filver thread. | 
In this their teeth a thouſand breaches tear ; I15 | 
The thouſand breaches ſkilful hands repair ; N 
For which, vile earthly duns thy daughter grieve: b 
But gods, that uſe no coin, have none to give; g 
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And learning's goddeſs never leſs can owe; 

Neglected learning gets no wealth below, 120 
Nor let the frogs to gain my ſuccour ſue, 

Thoſe clam'rous fools have loſt my favour too, 


For late, when all the conflict ceas'd at night, 


When my ſtretch'd finews ach'd with eager figlit, 
When ſpent with glorious toil, I left the field, 125 
And ſunk with flamber on my ſwelling ſhield ; 

Lo from the deep, repelling ſweet repoſe, 

With noiſy croakings half the nation roſe : 

Devoid of reſt, with aching brows J lay, 

'Fill cocks proclaim'd the crimſon dawn of da VV. 1 
Let all, like me, from either hoſt ſorbear, 

Nor tempt: the flying furies of the ſpear, 

Let heav'nly blood (or what for blood may flow) ) 
Adorn the conqueſt of a meaner foe, 


Who, wildly ruſhing, meet the wond'rous odds, 135 
Tho' gods oppoſe; and brave the wounded gods, 


O'er gilded: clouds reclin'd, the danger view, 
And be the wars of mortal ſcenes for you, 

So mov'd the blue-ey'd queen, her words perſuades 
Great Jove aſſented, and the reſt s 140 
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OW front to front the marching armies ſhine, 
Halt ere they meet, and ſrom the length'ning 
| line; 

The chiefs edolblavions ſeen, and heard afar, 

Give the loud fign to looſe the ruſhing war; 


Their dieadful trumpets deep-mouth'd hornets ſound, - 


The ſounded charge remurmurs oer the ground; 6 


Ev'n Jove proclaims a field of horrour nigh, 
And rolls low thunder thro” the troubled ſæy. 
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Firſt to the fight the large Hypfiboas fle w, 
: And brave Lychenor with a jav'lin flew ; 10 
| The luckleſs warriour, fll'd with gen'rous flame, 
Stood foremoſt glitt'ring in the poſt of fame, 
When in his liver ſtruck, the jav'lin hung ; 
The mouſe fell thund'ring, and the target rung: 
Prone to the ground he finks his cloſing eye, 15 
And, ſoil'd in duſt, his lovely treſſes lie. 
A ſpear at Pelion; Troglodytes caſt; 
The miſſive ſpear within the boſom paſt ; 
Death's fable ſhades the fainting frog ſurround, 
| And life's red tide runs ebbing from the wound. 20 
| E mbaſichytros ſelt Seutlæus' dart 
| Transfix, and quiver in his panting heart ; 
| But great Artophagus avenge'd the ſlain, 
| And big Seutlæus tumbling loads the plain, 
| And Polyphonus dies, a frog renown'd 25 | 
l For boaſtful fpeeeh ana turoul: nce bf {ound ; 
| | Deep thro' the belly pierced, ſupine he lay, 
| And breath'd his ſoul againſt the face of day, 
[ The ſtrong Lymnocharis, who view'd with ire, 
A victor triumph, and a friend expire; 30 
| With heaving arms a rocky fragment caught, 
And fiercely flung where Troglodytes fought, 
A warriour vers'd in arts, of ſure retreat, 
Yet arts in vain elude impending fate ; 
Full on his ſinewy neck the fragment fell, 35 | 
And o'er his eye lids clouds eternal dwell, ö 
Lychenor (ſecond of the glorious name) | 
Striding advance'd, and took no wand'ring aim 
Thro' all the frog the ſhining jav'lin flies, 
And near the vanqu-ih'd mouſe the victor dies, 40 
The dreadful ſtroke Crambophagus affrights, | 
Long bred to banquets, leſs inur'd to fights; 
Heedleſs he runs, and ſtumbles o'er the ſteep, 
And wildly flound'ring flaſhes up the deep: 

Lychenor, 
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Lychenor, ſollowing, with a downward blow 48. 
Reach'd, in the lake, his unrecover'd foe; 5 
Gaſping he rolls, a purple ſtream of blood 

Diſtains the ſur face of the ſilver flood; 

Thro' the wide wound the ruſhing entrails throng, 

And flow the breathleſs carcaſs floats along, co © 
Lymniſius good Tyroglyphus aſſails. 

Prince of the mice that haunt the flow'ry vales, 

Loſt to the milky fares and rural feat, . 

He came to periſh on the bank of fate. 

The dread Pternoglyphus demands the fight, 55 

Which tender Calaminthius ſhuns by flight, 

Drops the green target, ſpringing quits the foe, 

Glides thro” the lake, and ſafely dives below. 

The dire Pternophagus divides his way 

Thro' breaking ranks, and leads the dreadful day; 62 
No-nibbling prince excell'd in fierceneſs more, 

His parents fed him on the ſavage boar? 

But where his'lance the field with blood iabru'd, 

Swift as he mov'd Hydrocharis purſu'd, 

Till fall'n in death he lies; a ſhart/ring ſtone 65 
Sounds: on the neck, and cruthes all the bone; 

His blood pollutes the verdure of the plain, 

And from his noſtrils burſts che guſhing brain. | 
Lycopinax with Bourbocztes fights; + | 
A blameleſs trog,: whom humbler life delights; 70 
The fatal jav'lin unrelenting flies, 

And darkneſs ſeals the gentle croaker's eyes. 

Incens d Praſſophagus, with ſprightly bound, 

Bears Cniſſodioctes off the riſing ground; i 
Then drags him o'er the lake, depriv'd of breath; + 
And, downward plunging, ſinks his ſoul to death, 
Bur now the great Pſycarpax ſhines afar, | 
(Scarce he ſo great whoſe loſs provok'd the war) 
Swift to revenge his fatal jav'lin fled, : 

And thro' the liver ſtruck Peluſius. dead; fo 
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His freckled corps before the victor fell, 

His ſoul indignant ſought the ſhades of hell, 

This ſaw Pelobates, and from the flood, 

Liſts with both hands a monſtrous maſs of mud. 
The cloud obſcene o'er all the warriour flies, 85 
Diſhonours his brown face, and blots his eyes. 
Enrage'd, and wildly ſputt'ring, from the ſhore 


A ſtone unmenſe of ſize the warriour bore ; 


A load for lab'ring earth, whoſe bulk to raiſe, 

Aſks ten degen'rate mice of modern days : 90 
Full to the leg arrives the cruſhing wound ; 

The frog, ſupportleſs, writhes upon the ground, 
Thus fluſh'd, the victor wars with matchleis force, 
Till loud Craugaſides arreſts his courſe : 

Hoarſe croaking threats precede ; with fatal ſpeed 93 
Deep thro” the belly runs the pointed reed, 

Then, ſtrongly tug'd, return'd imbru'd with gore; 
And on the pile his reeking entrails bore. 

The lame Sitophagus, oppreſs' d with pain, 

Creeps from the deſp'rate dangers of the plain: ico 
And where the ditches riſing weeds ſupply, 

To ſpread their lowly ſhades beneath the ſky ; 

There lurks the filent mouſe reliev'd of heat, 

And, ſafe imbower'd, avoids the chance fate, 

But here T'roxartes, Phyſignathus there, 105 
Whirl the dire furies of the pointed ſpear : 

Then where the foot around its ankle plies, 
Troxartes wounds, and Phyſignathus flies, 

Halts to the pool, a ſafe retreat to find, 


And trails a dangling length.of leg behind. 110 


The mouſe ſill urges, till the frog retires, 

And halt in anguiſh of the flight expires ; 

Then pious ardour young Praſſæus brings, 

Betwixt the fortune of contending kings: 
Lank, harmleſs frog] with forces hardly rand I 15 


Ile darts the reed in combats not his own, 
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Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes' ſhield, 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 
Now nobly tow'ring o'er the reſt appears 
A gallant prince that far tranſcends his years,, 120 
Pride of his fire, and glcry of his houſe, 
And more a Mars in combat than a mouſe: 
His action bold, robuſt his ample frame, 
And Meridarpax his reſounding name, ; 
The warriour, fingled from the fighting crowd, 125 
ö Boaſts the dire honours of his arms aloud; 
Then ſtrutting near the lake, with looks elate, 
Threats all its nations with approaching fate, 
And ſuch his ſtrength, the filver lakes around, 
Might roll their waters o'er unpeopled ground, 130 
} But pow'rful Jove who ſhews no leſs his grace 
To frogs that periſh, than to- human race, 
Felt ſoft compaſſion riſing in his ſoul, 
: And ſhook his ſacred head, that ſhook the pole. 
a Then thus to all the gazing pow'rs began, 135 
> | The fire of gods, and frogs, and mouſe, and man. 
What ſeas of blood I view, what worlds of ſlain ? 
An lliad riſing from a day's campaign! 
How fierce his jav'lin, o'er the trembling lakes, 
The black-fur'd hero, Meridarpax, ſhakes ! 149 
5 Unleſs ſome fav'ring deity deſcend, 
* Soon will the frogs loquacious empire end. 
Let dreadful Pallas wing'd with pity fly, 
Aud make her ægis blaze before his eye: 
While Mars, refulgent on his rattling car, 145 
o | Arreſts his raging rival of the war. | 
= He ceas'd, reclining with attentive head, 
When thus the glorious god of combats ſaid, 
Nor Pallas, Jove ! tho? Pallas take the field, 
| With all the terrours of her hiſſing ſhield; 150 
5 Nor Mars himſelf, tho' Mars in armour bright 
ö Aſcend his car, and wheel amidit the fight ; 
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Not theſe can drive the deſp'rate mouſe afar, 

And change the fortunes of the bleeding war; 

Let all go forth, all heav'n in arms ariſe ; 155 

Or launch thy own red thunder from the ſkies: 

Such ardent bolts as flew that wond'rous day, 

When heaps of Titans mix'd with mountains lay; 

When all the giant-race enormous fell; 

And huge Enceladus was hurl'd to hell. 160 
Twas thus th' armipotent advis'd the gods, 

When from his throne the cloud - compeller nods ; 

Deep length'ning thunders run from pole to pole, 

Olympus trembles as the thunders roll. 

Then ſwift he whirls the brandiſh'd bolt around, 165 

And headlong darts it at the diſtant ground; 

The bolt, diſcharge'd, inwrap'd with lightning flies, 

And rends its flaming paſſage thro' the ſkies : 

Then earth's inhabitants, the nibblers, ſhake ; 

And frogs, the dwellers in the waters quake. 170 

Yet ſtill the mice advance their dread deſign, 

And the laſt danger threats the croaking line; 

Till Jove, that inly mourn'd the loſs they bots, 

With ſtrange aſſiſtance fill'd the frighted ſhore, 
Pour'd from the neighb ring ſtrand, deform'd to view, 

They march, a ſudden unexpected crew. 176 

Strong ſuits of armour round their bodies cloſe, 


Which like thick anvils blunt the force of blows; 
In wheeling marches turn d, oblique they go; 


With happy claws their limbs divide below; 180 
Fell ſheers the paſſage to their mouth command; 
From out the fleſh the bones by nature ſtand : | 
Broad ſpread their backs, their ſhining ſhoulders riſe, 
Unnumber'd joints diſtort their lengthen'd thighs, 
With nervous cords their hands are firmly brace'd, 185 
Their round black eye ball; in their boſom place'd, 
On eight long feet the wond'rous warriours tread, 
And either end alike ſupplies a head, 
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Theſe to call crabs, mere mortal wits agree; 

But gods have other names for things than we, 190 
Now, where the jointures from their loins depend, 

The heroes tails with ſev'ring graſps they rend. 

Here, ſhort of feet, depriv'd the power to fly ; 

There, without hands, upon the field they lie. 

Wrench'd from their holds, and ſcatter'd all around, 

The bended lances heap the cumber'd ground, 196 

Helpleſs amazement, fear purſuing fear, 

And mad confuſion thro? their hoſt appear; 

O'er the wild waſte with headlong flight they go, 

Or creep conceal'd in vaulted holes below. 200 
But down Olympus, to the weſtern ſeas, 

Far-ſhooting Phoebus drove with fainter rays ; 

And a whole war (ſo Jove ordain'd) begun, 

Was fougbt, and ceas'd, in one revolving ſun. 
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The fl number marks the book, the ſecond theverſe, 


ANTIQUITY. 
A. 
* [Caftems and opinions of men! 


O join 1 with infirumental muſic, i i. 199. ir. 23. viii. 40, 


Wii, the employment of queens and the greateſt princeſſes, i. 
455. as alſo ſpinning, iv. 178. C 

Dogs kept as inſtances of ſtate by kings, i ij, 14. xx. 182. 

Waſhing before meat, i. 183. - Making libations on all ſolemn oe- 
caſio is, ii 470, and note, iii. 57, 506, &c. 

Honours paid to old age, iii. 66. 

Piracy eſteemed honourable, iii. 96. 

The art of beating gold into leaves, iii. 558. 

Bathiag of Arangers, ili, 393. Performed by virgins of the beſt 

_ __ quality, ibid. iv. 58. 

Arrows poi ſoned, but not uſed in war, i. 241, and the note. 

The art of inlaying with i ivory, &c. iv. 87. xxi. 10. 

Sports of the ancients; cheſs, i. 141, Throwing the javelin, and 
quoits, iv. 848. xvii. 193. Leaping, racing, wren ling, and box- 
ing, viii. 125. Shooting through the rings, xix. 671; 

Ploughing with mules, iv. 860. With oxen, viii. 130, 

Skill in navigation, v. 345. 

The belief of the ancients in amulets or charms, v. 440. 

Princeſſes accuſtomed to waſh their own robes, vi. 35, 105, By 
treading hem in ciſterns, v. 101. The ſport of the ball, vi. 113. 


Embroidery, vii. 125. xix. 265. Women employed to turn the 
mill, vii. 133. X. 133. 


They. believed that the gods appeared in the form of men, vi. 178. 


vit. 265, In light, xix. 50. Taney believed in demons, v. 509. 
Thai there w-re good and bad. See note, ib. That they inflicted 


di aſes, ib. Authors of calamities, x. 71. xi, 76. xii..352. XXiv. - 


7 \ 

Tha opinions of ghoſts, xi. 48, 180, 248, 261. That the gods 
had commerce wien women, xi. 290. That infernal furies aven-· 
g d violence oTere. to parents, ii. 157. xi. 340. 

The father's patrimony divided by lot — all the children, xiv, 
2 

1 s dowry refunde 

death of the huſband, ii, 


uy ſent home upon che 
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IN DU E X. 


Adultery atoned by a pecuniary mulct, viii. 358. The daughter's 
cower in ſuch caſes refored by the father, note ib. 

Selling of ſlaves, xiv. 327. 

Suretyſhip practiſed in the days of Homer, viii. 386. Baniſhment 
the puniſhment of murder, xxiii. 120. See 'Theoclymenus, xv. 
301. That the gods, viſible or inviſible at pleaſure, appear in the 
term of ſtrangers, xvii. 578, xvi. 275, That the perſon of kings 
was inviolable, xvi. 417, Their belief in prod:gies, xx, 415. 
Their ue of ſulphur in purifying poiduted places, xxii. 527. xX11., 
51, The nuptial chamber ſeen only by the nearcft relations, xxiii. 
241. Altars erected by public roads for the devotion of travellers, 

vii. 244. That ſneezing was ominous, xvii, 625. They be- 
lieved that charms and muſic could ſtaunch blood, xix. 536. Chil- 
. dren nurſed with wine, milk, and honey, xx. 83, Sponges vſed 
to cleanſe the tables, xx. 189. xxii. 483, Altars built in.groves, 
XX, 342, 


AUGURY and OMENS, 


Omen of two eagles, ii, 171. From a caſual voice, i. 367. ii. 44s 
245. Xx. 123. From an eagle trufling a fowl, xv. 179. From an 
hawk tearirg a 88 xv. 566. From an eagle deſtroy- 


ing a flock of gcele, xix, 628, From thunder in a clear ſky, xx, 
128. xxi. 453. 


Antinous, i. 489. His character, v. 491. Replies to Telemachus, 

ii. 95, 341. Lays an ambuth to intercept Telemachus, iv. 886, 
&c, His ſpeech, xvi. 378. Slain by Ulyſſes, xxii. 12. 

Antiphus, ſon of ZEgyptius, lain by Cyclops, ii. 23. 

Amphialus, vi&tor in the leap, viii. 135. 

Antilochus, ſ.n of Neſtor, flain befo.e Troy, iii. 135. By Mem- 
non, iv. 256, His bones buried in the urn of Achilles, xxiv. 97. 

Agamemnon returns tiom Troy, iii. 234. Is murdered, 386. iv. 
700. Relates his own ſtory, xi. 499. His conference in hell 

With the ghoſt of Amphimedon, xx:v. 127, | | ; 

Aſpbalion, attendant on Menelaus, iv. 297. 

Anticlus, iv. 387. | 4 ; 

Ajax Oileus Nain for his preſamption by Neptune, iv. 677. Ajax 

Telamon, his ſtory, xi. 675, | | | 

Aſteris, a 4mall iſland, iv, 1104. | 

Alcincus, king of Phæacia, vi, 18. His palace, vii, 107, Calls 

a council, viii. 3. Gives prefenis' to U),ffe-,' vii. 425. Sends 
him to his country, x11, 80. 

Arete, wife of Alcin.us, vii. 70. Her excellent character, 92. 

Arethuſa, xiii, 470. | «+ 

Athens deſcribed, vii. 103. . 8 

Antiphates, k ing of the Læſtrigons, x. 120. 

Ariacia, a ſtieam, x. 121. 

Acheron, an infernal river, x. 609, ko 

Anticlea, mother ot Viyſſes, xi. 187, Dies through ſorrow for U- 

. -lyſles, 240, Ho f 

Ami haon, ſon of Crethue, xi. 315. 


Alemena, mother of Hercules, zi, 325. 


- Amphithea, 


* n 1 


Amphion, xi. 75 

Ariadne, her hiſtory, xi. 398. 

Achilles, bis conference in hell with Ulyſſcs, xi. 576, With the 
gboſt of Agamemnon, xxiv 35. His funeral deſcribed, xxiv. 60. 

Argo, a ſhip ſo named, xii. 83. 1 E 2 

Argus, the og of Ulyfles, xvii. 345. | LY 

Amphiaraus, xv. 268. e N 

Amphinomus, xvi. 367. His character, 40. His ſpecch, 416, 

Stain by Telemachus, xxii. 110. . 

Autolychus, eee to Ulyſſes, xix. 467. | 

Agelaus, a ſui or, xx. 388. Threatens Mentor, xxii. 235, 274. 
Slain, xxii. 364. 

Aphimedon, ſlain by Telemachus, xvii. 314. His ſhade relates 

the death of the ſnitors to — in hell, xxiv. 145. 

Egęyſthus corrupts Clytemneſtra, wife of Azamemnon. iii. 310, 

26, Slain by Oreſtes, 242, 391. i. 40. Reigns ſeven years in 

Mycene, vii. 388, iv. 692. xi. 483. 

E yptius, faithful to Uyſſes, his ſpeech at the opening of the af- 
ſew bly of Ithacans, ii. 33. 

£ gyptus, or the Nile ſo calied anciently, iii. 383, xvii. 510, 

eypt, famous for ſimples, iv. 317. ; and pharmacy, 321. 

X22, ſacred to Neptune, v. 437, 

ulis, the iſland of Aolus, x. 1. 

Solus, king of the winds, x. 20. Binds them in a bag, and de- 
livers them to Ulyſſes, ibid. 

ZE (on, ſon of Cretheus, xi. 314. 

Achun, xix. 214. | 3. 


Catypl out of love detains Ulyſſes, v. 23. Her ſpeech to Mercu- 
ry, v. 149. To Ulyſſes, 257. 

Clytor eus, victor in the race, viii. 131. 

Cyprus, ſacred to Venus, viii. 395. 

Cicons, repulſe Ulyſſes, ix, 51, _ 

Cyclops, the fertility of the country, ix. 123. Their manners, 12). 
Polypheme deſcribed, ix, 217, His cave, 252, Deſtroys the 
companions of Ulyſles, ix. 342. 

Circe, an enchantreis, x. 158. Her palace, 240. Transforms the 
companions of Ulyil:s into beaſts, 277. Takes Ulyſſes to her 
bed, 412, She ;ends him tothe I Rx. Lon Inſtructs 
bim in his future voyages, xii, 51. 

Cocy tus, 4 river in hell, x. 610. 

Cimmerians, a land of darkneſs, xi. 16, 

. Cretheus, huſband of Tyro, xi. 313. 5 

Chlor's, xi. 341. WM TH , 

Chromivs, fon of Nelcue, Xi. 349» 1 

Caſtor, xi, 369. His Rory, 370. 

Clemene, xi, 405. 

Clytemneſtra, wife of Agamemnon, murders her huſband,» whe 506. 

Caſſandra, murdered, xi. 526. Naar n 

Ceizans, a people of My ba, xi, 636. iy " 

Cnatybdis, xii. 129. 
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1 N D E X. 


Crete, xiii, 407. xiv. 171. Contains ninety cities, xix. 296. 
Cretans, remarkable liars, xiv. 411. See the note, i 
Cydonians, famed for archery, xix. 200, | 
Cnoſſus, capital of Crete, xix, 204. 3 £ ; 
Creſippus, a Samian, xx, 353. Slain by Philætius, xxii, 316. 
D, 
DESCRIPTIONS. 


Of Minerva deſcending to Ithaca, i. 124. Of ſailing, ii. 460, Of i 
a ſacrifice, iii, 864. Of the palace of Menelaus, iv. 85. Of Ne- | | 
penthe, iv. 301. Of the various ſhapes of Proteus, iv. 563, 615.- | 
Of Elyſium, iv. 765. Of the deſcent of Mercury, v. 56, Of 
the ifle and bowcr of Calypſo, v. 72. Of a ſtorm, v. 375, ff 
 Ulyſes fainting, v. 580. Of heaven, vi. 49. The grove of Pal. 

las, vi. 349. Of the palace of Alcinous, vii. 107. Of his gar- 
dens, 142. Of the land of Lotos, ix. 94. Of a man in a fright, 
x, 286, 3383, Of an infernal ſacrifice, x, 624. xi. 45. Of a 
ſtone heaved againſt a mouatain, xi, 736. Of its ruſhing down, 
733, Of the Sirens, xiii. 51. Of the erratic rocks, xii, 71. 
Of Scylla, xii. 107. Of Charybdis, xii. 129. Of a ſtorm, xii. 
69, 475. Of old age, xii. 455, 497. Of the landſchape about 
33 xvii. 230. Of a beggar, xvii, 410, Of a charitable man, | 
xvii. 501, xix. 94. Of a firong perſon, xviii. 76, 84, Of a ſin- 
gle combat, xviii, 102, Of inſolent men in power, xviii. 157. | 
- Of a drunken perſon, xviii. 281. Of the evening-ftar, xviii. 352, 
Of hunting the boar, xix. 500. Of tuning a lyre, xxi. 440. Of 


the twanging of the ſtring, xxi. 448. Of bending a bow, XX. ib. 
Of the flight of an arrow, xxi, 463. Of Ulyſſes beginning a fight, 
xxii, 1. Of hanging, xxii. 503. Of the nuptial apartment of ; \ 
Ulyſſes, xxiii. 188. Of the funeral of Achilles, xxiv, 60, Of 
the victory of Ulyiles, xxiv, 60. N 
Diocleus, prince of Pherz, iii, 619. v. 210. 
Deiphobus, iv. $75. viii. 565. } 
Dolius, maſter of the fruit-groves to Ulyſſes, iv. 972. k 


odacus, a poet, vii. 40. Is blind, 59. His ſong to the Phee - 
acians, 69. His ſong of Mars and Venus, 307. 

Dancing deſcribed, viii. 303-- 

Dance with the ball, viii. 407. 

Dodona, famous for the oracles of Jupiter, xiv, 364. xix. 340. 

Dmetor, king of Cyprus, xvii. 523, 

Dolius aſſiſis Ulyſſe, xxiv. 575. 

Dorians ſettled in Crete, xix. 202. 

Deucalion, xix. 208. 


| I 
Demoptolemus heads the ſuitors, xxii, 268. Slain, 293. ; 
Demaſtorides ſlain; xxii, 325. . 


| E. 
Ephyre, i. 337- noted for poiſons, ii. 370. 
Elis, famed for a breed of horſes, iv. 858. xxi. 374. 
Eurymachus, his ſpeech, i, 509. His character, v. 491. lib, i, His 


ſpeech, ii. 207, xvi. 452. Slain by Ulyſſes, xxii, 96. 
Euryclea, a ſage matron, nurſe to Ulyſſes, and attendant on Tele- 
machus, i, 541, Her fondneſs to Telemachus, ii, 406. Her 
Vor, II. K k ' | 


ſpeech 


END . 


fpeech to Penelope, iv. 980. Knows Ulyſſes, xix. 547. Tells 

Pe elope of Ulyſſes's return, Xx ui. 5. F 
Eidothea, a ſca nymvh, daughter of Pro eus, iv, 494. She inſtructs 

Merc]. us to ſurpriſe Proteus, iv. 550, 

El, ſium, iv. 765. 

Eumelus, king of Theſſaly, iv. 1050, 

Eurymeduſa, nurſe o N uficaa, vii. 10, 

Echeneus, an aged cotutilor to Alcinons, vii. 209. xi. 428. 

Elatreus, ict t 1n the game ot the quoit, viii. 139, 

Euryalus, victor in wreſtling, vii, 1,4 Affronts Ulyſſes, viii. 
175. Repairs the wrong, 441, ' | 

Eurytus, his ſkill in a chery, viii. 256. Slain by Apollo, ib. 

Eurylochus, x 235. His terrour deſcribed, 287, 313. His ſpeech, 
509. u. 333, 403. | ; 

Flpeno:, x. 659 Brezks his neck through drunkenneſs, 666, 
Mees Ulyfles at the entrance of hell, xi, 65. His obſequies, 
XI. 11. 

Enipeus, a river, xi. 283. 

Ephialtes, a giant, his ſtory, xi. 377. 

Eryphyle betrays her huſband for gold, xi. 406, 

Eurypylvs ſlain by the ſon of Achilles, xi. 635. 

Erratic rocks, xii. 71. | 

Enmzus, maſter of the ſwine to Ulyſſes, xiv. 5. His lodge, 9. 
His piety and hoſpitality, 65. Intorm<« U. fles of the riots of the 
ſuitors, xiv. 115. Ot the affairs of hu far...lv, xv, 375. Ot his 
own hiſtory, xv. 438, The ſon of a king, xv. 455. Aſſiſts U- 
lyſſes in fight, xxi1, 178, 296, 

Etroneus, v. 156, wy 

Echetvs, a ſavage ty ant, xviii. 96, 142, xxi, 329. 

Eu:ytion, the Centaur, xx, 317. | 

Euryades ſlain by 'Telemachus, xxii, 294. 

Elatu: ſlain by Eumæus, xxii 296. 

Eurydamus flain by Ulyfſ's, xxn.'312. 

Eupithes railes the ithacans * Ulyſſes, xxiv. 484. 


Greeks fail from Try to Tened-s, iii. 191. To Leſbos, 203. T6 
Evbea, 212. To Gereſt s, 216. To Sunium, by Athens, 352. 
To the Malæan c:pe, 366. To Crete, 371. To Cydon, and 
Gortyna, ib. To the P:\zftan coaſt, 380. To the Nile, 383. 

Gods ſubordi ate, v. 130. vi. 391, Know one another, v. 100. 
Appear in the form ot itranger-, xvii 576 In light, xix. 52. 

Ghoſts, their app arance, xi. 47 Igncrant of What pales in the 
world, x1, 565. | | 

G \rgon, xi. 785, 

Grotto of the Nereids, xiii. 124. 

9 

Halicherſes, an aup ur, his ſpeccb, ii. 189, 5 

Hercules, his fade in hell, xi, 7471. Slays Iphitus, xxl. 29, - 

Hermione, caughter of Helen, married to Neoptolemus, ſon of A- 
c: illes, iv. 7. . | 7 

Helen, ner maj ſtic air, iv. 157. Herfpeech, 185, Her Mill in 
di ugs, 315. She relates - auventure of Ulyſſes, 335. Her (ill 
| 1der XV., 139. Itter rets an omen XY, I „ 

io embroidery, 39 « P P 94 Happineſs 
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H:ppineſs of a priva'e life, i. 279. Of kingly power, i. 495. Of 
a married lite, vi. 217. 
Herds of Apollo, xii. 160, 315. 


Jupiter, i. 41. Convenes the gods, His ſpeech, 35, The con- 
ference between him and Nepture, xiii, 144 Commands the 
re-cſtabliſhment of Ulſſ--, XX. 548. | 

Ithaca, the deicription of it, rough and mountainous, iv. $21, it, 
21. xiii. 285, xiv. 7. xXix. 1276 

Idomencus, xiii. 2'4. xiv. 27 

Ip!: hima, fiter o Pepe op, iv. 1048. 
aſien, oved by Ceres, v. 161. 

ſmatus, ix. 42. 
Jocaſts, que:n ot T 1eves, xi. 330. Iangs herſelf, ib. 
phiclus, a Philac an, xi. 364. 

Iphimedia, mother of two gan s, X. 375. 

Tus, a begga, xvi. 4. Inſulis Uli ſſes, xeiil. 19. Chattiſed by 
Uiy des, XVII t. 114. 

Tomalius, exccilen in mechanics, xix. 69, 


Iphitus, xxi. 18, 25. Slain by Hercules, xxl. 30. 


Leocritus, ou of the ſuito : dis ſpeech, it, 275. Slain by Ulyſſes, 
xxii. 320, ; 

Laerceus, iii. 529. Hilcs the horns of he bullock before the ſacri - 
"nice, fl. 555. 

Libya, the geicription of it. iv, 104, Ewes bear three lambs eaca 
year, ib, See the ote. 

L-ucothea, a ſea mph, preſerves Ulyſſis, v. 425. 


L30.amus, fon oi Aici::viis, iii. 122, Victor at the gauntlet, 141, 


Lo-ophagi, ix. 107, 

Lachæa, an iſland, the def. ription of it, ix. 135. 

Lamos, ſeat of the Lz irig.nz, x. 92. 

Leſtrigons, a race of giants, ſlay the frienes of Ul,fs, x. 131. 

Laertes, his ſolitary lice, xi. 226. xv. 375. xvi. 148. The inter- 
view between him and Ulyſſes, xziv, 261, Arms and kills Eg- 
pithes, xxiv. 576, 599. 


Leda, xi, 365 


Leiodes, his trial of te bow, xxi, 152. Slain, xxil. 347. 
Leuc.idian rock, xxiv. 17. | 
M, 


God not the author of min's fin, i. 41. Free- will aſſerted, ib. God 


Favours the juſt, i. 86. Is omnipotent, iii. 285, Duty to parents 
recommended, i. 387. ii. 148. | 

Folly and vice in'eparable, ii, 320. 

Piety to ſtrangers, iv. 37. 


The anger of heaven not eaſily appeaſed, iii, 198. 


Man dependent upon God, iii, 62. Angry when man offends, iv, 
477. é : | 
We ought to rely on heaven, iv, 1079. 
Piety to perſons in diſtreſs, vi. 235, 445. xiv. 64. 1 

K k 2 Vraia 


SN . 


Virgin modeſty cemmended, vi. 34t. 

Friendſhip held ſacred, viii. 240, Friend equal to a brother, 635. 
Friendſhip continues after death, xi. 575. 

The gods appeaſed by prayer, viii, 624, 

Lying deteſtable, iii. 26. xi. 450. xiv. 427. 

Sacrilege puniſhed with death, xii. 485. 

The power of the gods irreſiſtible, xvi. 280. 


Minerva, i. 55. Pleads with Jupiter for the return of Ulyſſ.s, Her 
23 to Telemachus, ii. 305. To Jupiter, v. 12, Reſtrains a 
orm, v. 490. Appears to Ulyſſes, xiii, 267. To Telemachus, 

xv. 1. Warns Telemachus of the ſuitors ambuſh, 33. Appears 
to Ulyſſes, xvi. 168. xx. 40. Aſſiſts Ulyſſes, 221, 330. In- 
tercedes with Jupiter for the re-eſtabliſhment ot U.,fles, xxiv. 541. 

Mentes, king of Taphos, i, 136. His ſpeech to Telemechus, i, 
227, 

Mentor, friend of Ulyſſes and Telemachus, ii. 253. Attends him 
to, Pyle, iii. 27. His prayer, iii. 69. Aſſiſts in the deftruftion 
of the ſuitors, xxii, 223, 

Mercury ſent to Calypſo, v. 38. His pleaſantry, i. 377. Ap- 
pears to Ulyſſes, x. 330. Patron of induſtry and arts, xv. 336. 


 ©7 {2ich and firatagem, xix, 468, Conducts the {yuls of the ſuit- 


ors to hell, xxiv. 1. 

Maron, prieſt of Apollo, ix. 230. 

Moly, powerful againſt enckaoument, x. 365. 

Megara, wife of Hercules, xi, 227. 

Mera, xi. 404. 

Minos, xix, 205, An infernal judge, xi. 698. 

Melampus, a prophet, xi. 357. XV. 253. 7 

Melanthius outwges Ulyſſes, xvii. 247, Xx. 225. Aſſiſts the ſuit- 
ors, xXi1, 153, His death, xxii. 50g, 

Melantho, maid to Penelope, xvii. 367. >ix. 78. 

Mulius, xviii 468. | 
Malea, iii. 366. xix. 217. 

Mars ſurpriſed by Vulcan, viii. 339 « 

Medon, derade to the ſuitors, iv. 902. Iaforms Penelope of the 
ſuitors defigns, xvi. 426, His character, xvii, 196. Spared by 
Ulyſſes, xxii. 415. Perſuades the Ithacans to peace, xxiv, 508. 

Menelaus, his voyage, iii. 351, 384. Receives Telemachus hoſ- 
pitably, iv, 37, His further voyages, 97. Continues his ſpeech, 
119, 225, He relates his own adventures, iv, 473. Promiſed 
Ely ſium without dying, 765. 1 22 Telemachus, xv. 168. 


Neptune, why incenſed 8 Ulyſſes, i. 8, Reiſes a ſtorm, v. 
375. Shipwrecks Ulyſles, v. 403. | 

Neion, i. 239. . . 

Neſtor, iii, 50. His ſpeech, 82, 125. His hoſpitality, 443. 
Nepenthe, iv. 302. Its qualities, ib. . : 
Noemon lends Telemachus a bark, i, 424. Diſcovers it to the ſuit» 
_ . ors, iv. 853. 0 
Nauſicaa, daughter of Alcinous, vi. 22. Relicyes Ulyſſes, vi. 243. 
Neleus, father of Neſtor, xi. 343. 
Neruus, a mountain of Ithaca, xiil, 399, PD 


I N D E X. 


O. 
Oreftes, ſon of Agamemnon, iii. 359. 245. xi. 559. 
Orion, beloved by Aurora, v. 155, 
Orion, a giant, xi, 380, 703. 
Og1gia, vii. 338. 
Orator deſcribed, viii. 189. 
Otus, a giant, his ſtory, xi. 379. 
O:filochus, xiii. 312 xxi, 19. 
Ortygia, xv. 438. 
Omens, Sce A. Cuſtoms of Antiquity, 


Phemiuz, a poet, i. 197. His ſong to the ſuitors, i. 421. Spared 
by Ulyies''F$11, 415. Perſuades che Ithacans io peace, xxiv. 506. 

Penelope, lier character, i, 321. ii, 99. Her warm ſpeech to Me- 
don, iv. gc6. To the ſuitors, xi. 434. Her tranſport at the re- 
turn of Telemachus, xvii. 52. Her wiſe conduct, xviii, 195, Her 
ſpeech, xvili. 209, &c. 255. 293. The interview between her 

3 | and Ulyſſes, xviii. 93, 165, She owns him, xxiii. 211. 

Piſiſtratus, fon of Nor, iti. 479. Attends Telemachus to Sparta, 
611. His ſpeech to Menelaus, iv. 203, 259. Retuins from Spar- 
ta, xv, 160. | 

Philoctetes's {kill in archery, ili. 231. viii, 252. 

Phrontes, pilot to Menelaus, dies ſuddenly, iii. 354. 

Poly caſte, daughter of Neſtor, bathes Telemachus, iii. 593. 

Peon; god of pharmacy, iv. 321. 

Puilomelides conquered by Ulyſſes, iv, 463. 

Pharos, an iſland in the mouth of Nile, iv. 479. 

Proteus, iv. 563. 

Phoce, the flocks of Proteus, iv. 543. 


— Phantom appears to Penelope, iv. 1047. 
Polypus, a fiſh, v. 5 50. 
P.::#acia, (now Corfu) vi. 5, The people ignorant and effeminate, 
vi. 11, Their manners, 320. viii, 289. Their chief city de- 
ſcribed, vi, 311. vii. 55. The common iſlanders rude, vi. 327. 
vii. 21, 41. The better people g ven to hoſpitality, See note on 
de ver. 3255 lib. vi. | | 
dy Paphos, ſacred to Venus, viii. 396. 


Poetry, the honours due to it, viii. 527. xvii. 466. The gift of 
heaven, ib. A cridbed to inſpiration, viii, 531, | 

 Phadon, king of Theſprotia, xix. 329. 

Polites, companion of Ulyſſes, x, 258. 

Phlegethon, a burning river in hell, x, 618, 

Pelias, king of Iolcos, xi. 311. 

Pheres, ſon of Cretheus, xi, 314. | 95 

Periclimenus, xi. 348. His wonderful qualities, note, ib. 

Pollux, his ſtory, xi. 367. 4 

Phædra. xi. 395. 

Procris, xi, 395. 

Peleus, father of Achilles, xi, 605. 

Pero, a great beauty, xi, 351. xv. 259. | 

- Phorcys, the bay of it deſcribed, xiii, 117, 3933. F 
| Pheœniclant 
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Phenicians ereat ailors, xiii. 3X6, Noted for falhood, xiv. 319. 
Skill in aFr nom, xv. 440, | 

P lyphides a prophet, xv. 274. 

Peiræu, xv. 581. 

Pa naſſus, xix. 463, 504. 

Pandirus, xx, 78 

Pnile ius, a faithful ſ-rvant to Ulyſſes, xx. 234. His ſpeech to U- 


IviT's, xx 249. xxi. 205, Aſſiſts him in the fight, and kills Cte- 
ſippus, xxii. 316. 
R, 
Reithrus, 1. 238, " 
Rhadamanthus, iv. 766. 
Raexenor dies ſuddenly, vii, $1, 


8. 
BIMILITUDES, 
From things animate. 


From a lion's tearing young fawns, iv, 450. xvii. 140. From 
ſhepherd tending his flocks, iv. 559, From a fatted ox killed in 
the all, iv, 719. From a lioneſs defending her whelps 1041. 
From vater fowl, v. 64. From a ſea-mew, v. 428, From chil» 
dren rejoicing for the recovery of a father, v. 506, From a fiſh 
called a polypus, v. 550. From Diana dancing with her nymphs, 
vii. 116. From a lion ruſhing from a wood to ſeize his prey, vi. 
153. From a matron ſeeing an huſband dying, viii. $791, From 
= ſhip-wright boring with a wimble, ix. 457. From an armourer 
tempering iron in water, 465, From calves friſking round their 
dams, x. 485. From a fiſher, xii, 300. From a bat clinging to a 
beam, xii, 513. From a ploughman wearied with labour, xiii. 
39 From the motion of horſes in a race, xiii, 98. From the 
dropping down of a crow, xiv, 341. From a father receiving an 
Sal, An aſtet a 1ong abſenee, xvi. 17. From an eagle or vulture 
lamenting for her young, xvi. 238, From the mufic of poetry, 
xvii. 60g. From the nightingale, xix, 605, From a moſtiff, xx, 
20, From a man in hunger, xx, 32. From the roaring of a bull, 
xxi. 51, From a lyriſt tuning his harp, xxi. 440. From the 
voice of a ſwallow, xxi. 449. From the breeſe fly, xxii. 335. From 
vultures ſeizing their prey, xxii. 337. From fiſhing, xxi1. 425: 
From a lion ſtanding over his prey, xxii. 440, From birds caught 
in a ſnare, xxii. 50 5. From a ſailor eſcaping from a wreck xxiii. 
249. From the icreaming of bats, xxiv. 9. 


Similitudes from things inanimate, 


From an heap of thorns driven by the wind, v. 417. From ſheaves 
of corn toſt by a whirlwind, 470. From a peaſant preſerving fire 
in embers, v. 630, From pouring ſilver over gold, vi. 275: From 

the motion of the leaves of a poplar, vii. 135. From fſnows diſ- 
ſolving, xix. 238. | | 

Suitors, their luxury and riot, i. 138, 139, 291. iv, 429. Through» 

out the Whole Odyſſey. x 
Sparta, ſeated in a vale, iv, 2, Famed for dancing, xv. 2. 
Syria, an iſland, xv, 438, Fruitful and healthy, ib. Sides, 


; INDE Xx, 


Sidon, famous for works in metals, iv. 234. xv. 130. 

Styx, ar infernal river, by which the gods ſwear, v. 239. 

sentences, hei uſe in poetry, vii, Note on v. 379. | 

Ships of Alcin.us i-fin with thought, viii. * 44 a Transformed 
into a'rock, ii. 188. 

Salmo: cus; xi. 281. | 

Sitypt us, his pu ig ment in hell, xi, 734, 

Sirens deſcribe, xi1, 51. 219. 

Scella, a dreedtu] ock, xi1, 87, 290. 

Sicily, way ſo called, xx. 456. 


Tele machus, i, 148, His hoſpitality, his ſpeech to Mentes, i. 203. 
Convenes a cur cil, ii. 10. His ſpeech, ii. 47, 147. ii. 237. 
His prayer to Miner, 296. Lands in Pyle, iii. 5, His ſpeech 
to Neſtor, co To Meneizus, iv. 425. Sets ſail for Ithaca, xv. 

10. Lanus, xv. 535. Corfers with Eumzus, xvi. 57. With 
enelope, xvii. 56. With Ulyſſcs, xvi. 77. Knows him, 234. 
His tri of the bow, xxi. 130. Kill: Amphinomus, xxii. 105. 

Teme'e, i. 410 Famous fo: m»tals, Sce the note, 

Tnone, King ci ZEgypt, iv. 316. 

T: yeites, iv. 690. 

Thrace, ſacred to Mars, viii. 394. 

Troy, tie i king of it, viii. 551. 

Telemus, a prophet, ix. 595. 

Tir ſiis, x. 5 2. xi. 112. Tells Ulyſſes his fate, 126, 

Tyro, her hiſtory, xi 281. 

Ti:yus, his puniſhment in hell, xi. 709. 

Taiitalus, his puniſhment, xi 719. 

Taphians practiſe piracy, xv 469. | 

Theocl menus, an augu . xv. 278, Explains an omen to Telema- 
chus, xv. 2 1. To Penelope, xvii. 175, Interprets a prodigy, 
XX, 421. | 

Theſprotiaus, xvi, 19, 66, 309, 330. 

U 


Ulyſſes, his eliaracter, ii, 79 Detained by Calypſo, iv. 753. His 
adventure in Troy, 335. Muurns for his country, v. 105, 193. 
His ſpeech to Calypſo, v. 273. He buiids a a ratt, v. 311. Sets 
fail, iv. 345. Is ſhipw ecked, 403. Thrown upon an unknown 
ſhore, 580. Paſſes the night in woo, 613. His addreſs to 
Nauſicaa, vi. 175 He is relicved by her, 227. Entertained by 
Aicinous. vii 250, His ſpeech betore the Phæacians, viii. 183, 
Out-ibrows II he P .zacians, 210. His challenge to the Phæ- 
acians, 230. Relates nis adventures to the Phæacians, ix. 21. 
The ſtory of the Cicons, ix. 41. Of the Lotophagi, 95. Of 
Cyclops, 217. Ul ſſes eſcapes, 549. Received by /Eolus, x. 1. 
Sails to the Læigone, x. 92. To Circe, 157. Deſcends to 
hell, xi. 27. Confers with ii- mother Anticlea, 186. With 
Agamemnon, &c 48 5. Sets ſail towards his country, xiii. go. 

Lands, xii . 138, Ges to Eumeus in ditguiſe ot a begzar, xiv, 

33. An.nies him with invented ftories, xiv. 220, Continues the 

conference, xv. 326. Di covers himſelf to Teicmachus, xvi, 206, 

Gogs to his palace, xv11, 410. Begs of the ſuitors, xv4i, 438, &c, 


\ 
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Beats Irus, xvili. 110. His moral diſcourſe to Amphinomus; 
xviii, 156. His conference with Penelope, xix. 127. Is diſcos 
vered by Euryclea, xix. 545. Makes himglf known to Eumaus 
and Philetius, xxi. 211. Draws the bow, xxi. 411. Kills An- 
tinous, xxii. 58. Eurymachus, xxii. 96, &c, Hangs the female 
ſervants that were falſe to him, xxii. coo, Makes himſelf known 
to Penelope, xxiii, 211, 240. To Laertes, xxiv, 248, 375. En- 
gages the Ithacans, xxiv, 5 And regains his kingdom, 632, 


Viſion appears to Nauſicaa, vi. 2 5. To Penelope, xix, 626, 
Vulcan ſurpriſes Mars and Venus, viii. 315, 


Women, when young and beautiful, ſeldom wiſe, vii. 379. The 


evils they occaſion, xi, 65 Not to be truſted, 545. Women 


fond of ſoldiers, xiv, 246. Fond of the ſecond huſband and his 
children, xv. 25. | 


Wooden horſe, viii. 553. 
Wines of Maron, IX, 220,. 


